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CI^APTER I, 

THE GReAt advantage OF BEINp THE T<^L OF*THE FAMILY — MY 
DESTINY IS DECIDED, AND 1 AM CONSIGNED TO A tfiTOCK-EHOKFIi AS 
FAKT OF Ills majesty’s SEA-STOCK — UNFORTUNATELY FOR ME MR. 
HANDYCOCK IS A DEAR, AND I GET VERY LITTLE DINNER. 

• ' • 

p I cannot narrate, a life of adventurous and dcl'ihg ex* 
ploits, fortunately I have no heavy crimes to confess ; and> if 
I do not rise in the estimation of the reader for acts of gal« 
lant^y and devotion in my country’s cause, at least ,! may 
claim the merit of 2 ealous and persevering continuance in my 
vocation. Wq are all of us variously gifted from Above,* and 
he uj|io is content to walk, instead of to run, on his allotted 
path through life, although hb jjfKiy not io rapidly attain the 
goal, lias the advantage <ff not beinj out of breath upon* his 
arrival. Not that I mean to infer that my life has not been 
one of adventure, I only mean to say, that in all whijh has 
cVeurred, I have been a passive, rather than an active, per- 
sonage ; and, if events of interest are ^ be recot|led^ they 
certainly have not Wen* sought hjfc mo. 

As well as I can recollect and analyse my early propensi- 
ties, I think that, had I been pejmitted jto select my own pro- 
fession, 1 should in all probability hivve bound myself ap- 
prerjjy?** t^ tailor ; for I always envied the comfortable scat 
svhkh tliey app^red to enjoy upon the shopWard, and tljeir 
slevated gosition^ which enabled them to look down upon the 
constant succession of tlje idle busy, who passed in re- 
new before themJn the main street hf the country town, near 
0 which I passed the first fAirtefn years of my existence, . * 

But my father, who was a Blergyman of the Church of 
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England, Jh4 the yot(pgc&t hrothei. of a^ioble ffcmily, /art 
lucrative living, and a ‘ soul above btxttq|is/*- if his son hai 
not. It has been from tyne immejpprial iii 
Wm tp'-Mcriflce'the gre?tcst fotfl of the familj to the^roSP&fl) 
and naval superiority of the country, anti, at the- age of four- 
teen, I was selccttal astlyj vitti'm. Jf the custom be judicio* 

1 had no reason to comjLain. There was not oi.c (lisseyyjiiient 
voice, when it was^^ ’;oposed before all the varietie^of lyiy 
aunts and cousins, invited y) j^artakc of our new-year’s fes- 
tival, I Wits selected by^ genefal acclaniatioji. Flattered by 
such an unanihious acknowledgment of my qualification, and 
a stroke of my fatluJ’s hand down my liead uhieb accom- 
panied it, 1 fellas proud, and, alas! as ancoiTseioub as the 
calf with ‘giltlpd horns, who plays and mumbles with the 
flowers of the garland which designates his fate to evrtry one 
but himself. Ji even felt, or thoughl I felt, a slight ijt*grce of 
ardour, and a sort of vision of future grani^ui 
before me, in the distant vista of which 1 j^erceived a coach 
with four horses, and a service of plate. It was, liowever, 
drivey away beforS I could decipher it, by* positive homily 
pain, occasioned by rny elder brother Tom, who, having*heen 
directed by my father to sniift* the candles, took the 
nity of my abstraction to insert a piece of the still ignited 
cotton into my loft car, I5ut as iny story is not a voiy short 
one, I must not dwell too long on its commencement. ) shall 
therefore inform the i%ader,^that in^ father, who lived in the 
north of England, did not think it right to tit no out at the 
counfe-y town, near to which we resided ; but about a fortnight 
after the decision wliich I have referred to, he forvrardod rne 
to Loiuloh, on the outside of the coach, with iny best suit of 
bottle-green and six shy lsf. * To pn?vent mistakes, I was 
booked in the way-bill, to. be delivered to IVlr. Thomas 
Handycock, No. 1 Saint ^Clement’s Lane — cariiage paid.'' 
My parting with the family was very- aflecting ; my mother 
cried bitterly, for, like all njothefs, she liked fool 

vrhich she had presented to my father, better tnanalf the 
rest ; my sisters cried because my mother cjied ; Tom roared 
for a short time more lyudly than ^11 the rest, having been 
chastised by my father fOj broking his fourth window in 
that week; during all widely my father ^walked up and down 
l^oom with impatience, because he was kept from Ids din- 
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and, like ’all orthodox divines, he was lensicious of the 
only sensual enjoyment iWmicted to Ms cloth* ^ 

At last 1 tore myself away. I had blubbered till my eyes 
were 'so red and svvoUenJ that the* pupils weHe scarcejy to be 
distinguished, 5nd tears and dirt had veined my cheeks like 
,he marble of the chiinney-iuece. ^ My^ handkerchief was 
snaked through with wiping my eyes and blowing my nose, 
beTIBr^ the scene was over. My brotlvy* Tom, with a kind- 
ness which did honour to his heart, exthan^'.d ^is for mine, 
saying, with fraternal regari, Here, V^-dcr, t^ke*inine, its 
as dry as a bone.” But my father would not yrait for a second 
handkerchief to perform its duty. He led me away through 
the hall, when, .having shaken hamls with all the men, and^ 
kissed *all the maids, who stood in a#row v^ith tl^ir aprons to 
their, eyes, I quitted my paternal roof. • 

The coachman accompanied me to the place from whence 
was to start." Having seen me Securely wedged 
neUveen two fat old women, and having put my par^rl iilteicte, 
he took his leave, ami in a few minutes I w^as on iny road to 
London. ^ , 

^ J[ was too much depressed to take notice of any thing during 
my journey* When we arrived in London, they drove to the 
Blue Boar (in a street, the name of which 1 have forgotten). 

I had never seen or heard of such an animal, and certainly it 
diiT appear very formidablei;^its mouth was open and teetli 
very large. What sui^prised me sjjll more was to observe 
that its teeth and hoofs were* oi^ pure gold. Who knows, 
thought I, that in some of the strange countries which 1 am 
doomed to visit, but that I may fall in with, and slfoot one 
of these terrific, monsters.? with what haste shall I, select those 
precious parts, and with joy should I, on my return, 
pour them as an offering of ^'ai affection into my m^therV 
lap ! — and then, as 1 thought of my mother, the tears again 
gushed into my eyes. * 

The coachman threw whip to the ostler, and the reins< 
iijjbh riflS^horses' backs : he then dismounted, and calling to 
me, Now, young gentleman, I'sc a-waitingf * he put a ladder 
up for me to get down by then turning to a porter, he said 
to him, “Bill, you nfbst take tins here young gem'man and 
that ere parcel to this herq| direction. — Please to remeinber 
coachman, sir.” h replied that»l certainly would, if he wished 
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it, and wal^il off with the porter ; the coaclimail ol)scr\^Tg, 
as I went a\Ay, W'cll, lie is a jft)ol — that's sartain." I 
arrived quite safe at St. Clement's Lane, when the portpr re- 
ceived a shilling’ for hi*! trouble from^ the maid who let me in, 
and I was shown up into a parlour, where 1 tbund inyscdf in 
company with Mrs Haqdycock. 

^Irs. Handycock w as a little meagre woman, wlio did not 
speak very good En^ish/and who appeared to me to ^mpTny 
ihe niajor^ iftirtn^r he? time in bf^pding out from the top of the 
stairs to the, servants beloiv. ' l«ever saw her cither read a* 
book or occupy herself with needle- work, during the whole 
time 1 was iu the house. She had a large grey parrot, and I 
really cannot tell which screamed the worse pf t>»e two — but 
she was very civi! and ddnd to sne, ami asked me ten times 
a- day when I h^d last heard of my grandfather. Lord Ihivilege. 

1 observed that she always did so if any company happeired to 
call in during niy stay at her house. Before I had liPen t^gc 
ten ‘minutes, she told me that she hadored sailors — they 
were the defendiours and preserviours of their kings and 
countries," and tliat Mr. IJaiidycock would b^ home by four 
o'clock, and then w'e should go to dinner,’’ Then she jian^>)ed 
off her chair to bawl to the cook from the head -»f the staiis — 
Jemima, Jemima! — veil ha’e the vitiiig biled inshail of 
fried." Can't marm," replie<l Jemima; '^they be al! begged . 
and crumbed, with their tails ij their moutlis." V\*ll then, 
ncvei“ mind, Jemima," , replied the lady. — Don't put your, 
iiiigcr into the parrot's cage, •my love — he's apt to be cross 
with strangers. Mr. Handycock will be home at four o'clock, 
and then wo shall have our dinner. Are you fond of vitiiig?''* 
As I was very anxious to see Mr. Handycock, and very 
anxious to have my dinner, l^wiasijiot sorry to hear the clock 
on the stairs strike four ; wlien Mrs. Handycock again jumped 
up, and put her head over th| banisters, “ Jemima, Jemima, 
it 's four o'clock ! " I hear it, marm," replied the cook ; and 
she gave the frying-pan a twist, which made the hiss ing a nd 
the smell come flying up into the parlour, and madWBeTnJire ' 
hungry than ever. 

Rap, tap, tap ! There js yemr master, Jeiflima," screameil 
the lady. hear him, ujarm/' replied the cook. “Run 
^own, my dear, and let Mr.*Hai[dycock in," said his wife. 
He’ il be so surprised at seeiftg you open The dcor." 
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ran ddwrn as Mrs. Handycock desired me, an^ opened the 
stieeudoor. “ Wlio tlie devil are ybu?” in^ a gruff voice, 
cried Mr. Handy qock ; a man about six feet high, dressed in 
blue cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots, with, a black 
coat and waistcoat. 1 was a little rebuffed, I must own, but 
I replied that I was IMr. Simple. ^‘,An(^ pray,* Mr. Sim])le, 
w hat would yoRr grandfather say if ho saw you now ? I have 
s^^rVffl^is in plenty to open my door, ejid the parlour is the 
proper place for young gentigmen.’* * ’ ^ 

* Law, Mr. Handycock,"«aid his wif«, from i;he top of the 
stairs, “ how can you be so cross ? I told him to open the 
door to surprise you.” • 

** And you have surprised me,” replied he, with your, 
cursed Volly.” » • * . 

Al^hile Mr. Handycock was rubbing his bodts on the mat, 1 
went up stairs, rather mortified, 1 must own, as my father had 
•m in^hat Mr. Handycock was his stock-bfoker, and woujd 
do all he could to make me comfortable; indeed, he*had 
wTitten to that effect in a letter, which my father showed to 
me before 1 left home. When I retiyned to the parlour, 
MliP. Handycock wdiispered to me, ‘‘ Never mind, ifly dear, 
it's only because there ‘s something wrong on ’Change. Mr. 
Handycock is a hear just now.” 1 thought so too, but I made 
no answer, for Mr. Handycock came up stairs, and walking 
witfi two strides from the door^f the parlour to the fire-place, 
turned his back to it, and lifting uj^his coat-tails, began to 
whistle, • * 

'' Are you ready for your dinner, my dear } ” said the lady , 
almost trembling. 

^Mf the dinner is ready for me. I Ijelieve we usually dine 
at four,” answered •her husl^nd /gruffly. 

“Jemima, Jemima, dish up!* do you hear, Jemima ” 
Yes, marm,” replied the cook^ “ directly I ve thickened the 
butter;” and Mrs, Handycock resumed her seat, with, “ VYelJ, 
Mr. Simple, and how is jipur grandfather, Lord Privilege ? ” 

“ fie is'ljtfite well, ma'am,” answered 1, for the fifteenth time 
at least. But dinner put an end to the silence which followed 
this reinark. *Mr. Handycock* lowered his coat-tails and 
walkejl down stairs, le^ing his lyife and me to follow at our 
leisure. > | • » 

Pray, ma’am,** inquired I,*as soon as he was out of hear* 
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ing, whatSs^tlie matter with Mr. llandycocfi, tliat he is^o 
cross to you ? '* * • * * * 

Vy, my dear^ it is one of the misfortunes of matermony, 
that veil -the husband’s put* out, the vife is sure to have her 
share cf it. Mr. Handy cock must have lost moftey on ’Change, 
and then he always»coinQs home cross. Ven lie vins, then he 
is as merry as a cricket.” • 

Are you pcojile coming down to dinner?” roareii^r, 
I-jandycocJf froriTbelow. Yes, ^ly dear/' replied the lady; 
‘‘ I thought iliat yOE were# \^as6ing your haruls.” “We de- 
scended into the dining-room, where we found that Mr. 
Handycock had already ♦devoured two of the whitings, leaving 
.only one on the dish for his wife and me. Vould you like 
a little bit of viting, rny^dear ?" «said the lady to me. ' It's 
not w'ortli halving,” observed the gentleman, in a surly tone, 
taking up the fish with his own knife and fork, and putting it 
on his plate. _■ 

Well, I’m so glad you like them, my dear,” replied H?e 
lady meekly; then turning tome, ‘^there’s some nice roast 
weal coming, my dear." 

The Veal made its appearance, and fortunately for us Ij^r. 
Handycock could not devour it all. He took th^ lion’s share, 
nevertheless, cutting off all the brown, and then shoving the 
dish over to his wife to help herself and me. 1 had not put 
two pieces in my mouth before^Mr. Handycock desiied mt- to 
get and hand him thj^ porter-pot, which stood on the side- 
board. I thought that if it vfSLS not right for me to open a 
door, neither was it for me to wait at table — but I obeyed him 
without making a remark. 

After dinner, Mr, I^andycock went down to the cellar for a 
bottle of wine, O deary yiu! • exclaimed his wife, he 
must have lost a mint of mbney — we had better go up stairs 
and leave him alone ; he’ll be jjetter after a bottle of port,, per- 
haps." I was very gla,d to go away, and being very tired, I 
went to bed without any tea, for ftfrs. Aandycock dared not 
venture to make it before her, husband came up staifSl^ 
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ChAPTKIl II. 

• 

riTTIVG OUT ON" THTC SIIOItTEST NOTirE FORTUXATELT FOIL ME THIS 

J>AY MR. UANTiVfJOCK IS A DEAR* AN1> t FARt VERY WELL 1 SET 

OFF FOR PORTS*MOUTH BEHIND THE COACH 1 MEET A MAN BEFORE 

fffB^MAST HE IS DISGUISED WITH LIQUOR*, BUT IS NOT THE ONLY 

DISGUISE I FALL IN WITH IN MY JOURNEY. * *' 

Tiik next morning Mr. IlaiulycocI: appeared^ to lie in some* 
what better humour. One of the liii^n drapers who fitted out 
cadets^ &c. on the shortest notice,” was sent for, and orders 
gi ven fi)r my equipment^ wh^h Mr. ^aridytSbck insisted should 
he ready on the day afterwards, or the articles* would be left on 
his hands ; adding, that my place was already taken in the 
X’ortsui^ith coach. • 

Hi'ally, sir,'* observed the man, '^I'lnafiaid — oii"£>i!bh 
very short notice—” 

Your card says, ^ the shortest notice,’” rejoined Mr. 
Hand) cock, ^vlth the confidence and authority of a man who is 
ouHbled to correct anotlier by his own assertions. If you do 
not choose to undertake the wo. k, another will.” 

This silenced the man, who made his promise, took my 
measure, and departed ; anik soon afterwards Mr. liandycock 
also quitted the house, ^ * • 

lYhat with ray grandfather ami the^parrot, and Mrs. Handy- 
cock wondering how much money her husl^nd had lost, ruiu 
i’ing to the head of the stairs and talking to the cook, \he day 
passed away pretty well till four o'clock ; when, as before, 
Mrs. Handy cock ^cr^ainec^ jtlie cook screamed, the parrot 
screamed, and Mr. Handycock rapped at the door, and was let 
in — but not by me. He ascended the stairs with three bounds, 
and coming into the parlour, <S*ied, Well, Nancy, my love, 
Jiow are you } ” Then stuping over* her, “ Give me a kiss^ 
olii-giil.«».4 'm as hungry as a hunter. Mr. Simple, how do y'ju 
do? I hope you have passed the morning agreeably. Imust 
wabh my hands» ami change ray. boots, my love ; 1 am not fit 
io sit clowm to table wilii you in* this pickle. Well, Polly, how 
are ydu 

“ 1 'in glad you^e hiyigry, my dear, I ’ve such a nice dinner 

B 4 
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for you," riplied the wife, all smiles. Jeriiimg, be 
and dish up — Air. Handycork is so huiiirryj^* 

Yes, inarm,” replied the cook; and Mrs, Tlandycock fol- 
lowed her husband into hu bedrooki on the same floor, to 
assist him at his toilet. 

Ky Jove*, Nancy, the hulh ha%"e been nicely taken in,” 
said Mr. Handycoclc, as Ve sat down to dinner.^ 

“ O I am so glad !" replied his wife, giggling; aniJpc:# I 
believe she but w'^iy I did not understand. 

“ Mr. Simple," said he, ‘‘ will you allow me to offer you 
a little fish.” * . ' * ' 

“ If you do not want, it all yourself, sir,” replied X politely. 
Mrs^ ilandycock frowned and shook her head ^t me, while 
lier htUsband helped me. My <\pve, a bit of fish ?” ' 

M'^e botli had eur share to-day, and 1 never saw a man more 
polite than Mr. Handycock. lie joked with his wife, 4ske(l 
me to drink wina with him two or three times, talked ai^:ut my 
grandfather ; and, in short, we had a very pleasant eveniii'fr 
The next morning all my clothes came home, but Mr. 
Ilandycock, who still continued in good humour, said that he 
would ni)t allow me to travel by night, that 'i should sleep 
there and set off the next morning ; which I did it six o’clock, 
and before eight 1 had arrived at .the Elephant and Castle, 
where we stopped for a quarter of an hour. 1 was looking at 
the painting representing this aninjal with a castle on its balk : 
and assuming that of Alnwick, f»rhich J had seen, as a fair es- 
timate of the size and v^eight.of that wdiich he carried, w'^as 
attempting to enlarge my ideas so as to comprehend the stu- 
pendouBi*bulk of the elephant, when I observed a crowd assem- 
bled at the corner ; and asking a gentleman who sai by me in 
a plaid cloak, whether there was not something very uncommon 
to attract so many people, hebre*plied, Not very, for it is only 
a drunken sailor.” 

I rose from my seat, which Vas on the hinder part of the 
coach, that I might see Fiim, for it ijas a hew sight to me, and 
excited my curiosity ; when, to my astonishment, htfWftggeftd 
froii the crowd, lOid swore that he’d go to Portsmouth. He 
cUmke^ up by tlie wheel of the coach and sat down by' me. I 
,beltevx> that I stared at him very much, for he said to me, 
^What are you gaping at, y^u young sculping? J3o you 
wfnt u catch flies ? or did yeu nev^r see< a chap half seas 
over befi're ? " 
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*•1 replie^ I had never been at sea im^my lifc^ hut 

that 1 was going.** • . ^ 

Well, then, you're like a young l>ear, all your sorrows to 
conic — that's all,*my hefirty,” re]i4ied he. When you get on 
hoard, yoifJl luul monkey’s allowance — more kicks than half- 
pence. 1 say, you pcwter-carrier, bring us airotlier pint of 
ale." ^ . 

waiter of the inn, 'who 'was attending the coach, brought 
out the ale, half of which the sailor draak, and tbe other half 
. threw into the waiter's face, Jelling hiin^^‘ that was* his allows 
ance ; and now,” said he, ^‘what's to pay?"* The waiter, 
who looked very angry, but appeared j,oo much afraid of the 
sailor to say any thing, answered fourpence ; and the sailor 
l>ulled t>ut a hamlful of bank-^iotes, njjxed ilp with gold, silver, 
and coppers, and was picking out the money to pay for his 
^ beer,^ when the coachman, Avho was impatient, drove off. 

^ “ Tli^n’c’s cut and run,” cried tlie sailor, •thrusting all the 

iiWicy into his breeches ijocket. That’s, what you'll K;rfl*n 
to do, my joker, before you have been two cruizes to sea." 

Ill the mean time the gentleman in the^plaid cloak, who was 
seated by me, ^oked his cigar without saying a word. • 1 com- 
menced a conversation with him relative to my profession, and 
asked liim whether it "was not very difficult to learn. Larn," 
cried the sailor, interrupting us, no ; it may be difficult for 
suc^ chaps as me before theiiiast to larn, hut you, 1 presume, 
is a reefer, and they a'pt got fnuch to larn, 'cause why, they 
pipe-clays their weekly accounts^ afld walks up and down with 
their hands in their pockets. You must larn to chaw baccy, 
drink grog, and call the cat a beggar, and then you kntiws all 
a midshipinan’s expected to know now-a-days. Ar’n’t I right, 
sir ? ” said the sailor,* appe^Iipg to the gentleman in a plaid 
cloak. I axes you, because i sac you’re a sailor by the cut 
of your jib. Beg pardon, sir." continued he, touching his 
hat, hope no offence,” * 

I am afraid that’ you Jjave nearly liit the mark, my good 
feftow,"^dicd the gentleman. 

^rhe drunken fellow then entered into Conversation “with 
liim, stating that he had been* paid off from the Audacious at 
Portsmouth, and had c#me up tb^ London to spend his money 
with his messmates ; .hut that yas’terday he had discovered that^ 
a Jew at Portsmouth had solddiim a seal as gold for fifteen 
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shillings, vrkich proved to be copper, and thit h% was going 
back to Portsmouth to giv^ the, Jew «. couple of black eyes for 
his rascality, and that when he had done that, he was to return 
to his messmates,* who had promised lb drink success to the ex- 
pedition at the Cock and Bottle, St. Martin*si Lane, until he 
should return. 

The gentleman In tHe plaid cloak commended him very 
much for his resolution : for he said, that althou^jjipthe 
journey to from (ortsmoutli would cost twice the value of 
a gold seftl, yet, that in the/?n(Pit might be worth a Jew's 
eye*' What*he meant I dul not comprehend. 

Whenever the coach ^topped, the sailor called for more ale, 
and always threw the remainder which he could not drink into 
the face of the man wly brougl^t it out for 'him, jusfr as the 
coach was sfartipg off, and then tossed the pewter pot on the 
ground for him to pick up. lie became more tipsy every stage, 
and the last from Portsmouth, when he pulled out h||ijmoney 
he* could find no silver, so he handed down a note, and desifffCi 
the waiter to change it. The waiter crumpled it up and put 
it into his pocket, and then returned the sailor the change for 
a one-{M)und note : b\Lt the gentleman in the plaKl had observed 
that it was a five-pound note wliich the sailor had given, a’nd 
insisted upon the waiter producing it, and giving the proper 
change. The sailor took his money, which the waiter hamled 
to him, begging pardon for the iqistake, although he coloured 
up v^ry much at being detected? I really beg your ]>ardoi)/* 
said he again, ‘^it was qftite a mistake:'* whereupon the sailor 
threw the pewter pot at the waiter, saying, I really beg your 
pardoii«too,”— and with such force, that it flattened upon the 
man’s head, who fell senseless on the road. The coachman 

drove off, and I nevef heard whctlier the. man was killed or 

• • • 

not. , • 

After the coach had driven off, the sailor eyed the gentleman 
in the plaid cloak for a ininute*or two, and then said, When 
1 first looked at you I tbok you for some officer in mufti ; but 
now that 1 see you look so sh^r^ after the rhino^t’s my 
idea -that you *re» some poor devil of a Scotchman, mayhap 
second mate of a marchant vessel — there’s h§lf-a-cw)wn for 
your sarvices I'd give yOu -more if^I thought you would 

J^jpend it." *• 

f • The gentleman laughed, ani^took the half-crown, wliich I 
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affbrwards observed that he gave to a grey*headed beggar at 
the bottom of Porlsdoww IlilL IJinquired of him how soon 
we should be at Portsmouth ; he answered that we were pass- 
ing the linos ; but'I saw bo lines, And I was ashamed to show 
my ignorance. *110 asked me what ship I was going to join. 
I could not recollect her name, but I told him it was painted 
on the outside pf my chest, which was coming down by the 
wa^J^ : all that 1 could recollect was ^that it was a French 
name. » 

Have you no letter of iijtroilucfrion the captafn ? ” said 
he. 

‘‘Yes, I have,*' replied I; and I pujled out'my pocket-book 
in whicli the letter was. “ Captain Savage, H. M. ship 
Diomede,*’ continued I, reading to h^n. • 

IV) niy surprise he very coolly proceeded to open the letter, 
, whicJi, when I perceived what he was doing, occasioned me 
, immediiRcly to snatch the letter from him, stating my opinion 
afTlie same time that it was a breach of honour, and thatSn 
iny opinion he was no gentleman. 

“Just as you please, youngster," replied he. “Recollect, 
you have told fne I am no gentleman/* » 

Tflc wrapped his plaid around him, and said no more ; and 
I was not a little pleased at having silenced him by my reso- 
lute behaviour. 


CHAPTER III, 

I AM MADE TO LOOr VERT BLUE AT THE 9LUE POSTS — FI HD WIIJ) 
SPIRITS AROUND, AND, SOOA AFTER, HOT SPIRITS WITHIN ME, AT 
LENGTH MT SPIRITS OVERCOME ME - 1 - CALL TO PAT MT RESPFCTS TO 
THE CAPTAIN, AND FIND THAT 1 HAD HAD THK PLEASURE 01' MEETING 
HIM BEFORE 'NO SOONER OUT of ONE SCRAPE THAN INTO ANOTHER, 

VYhen we stopped, I inquired of the coachman which was the 
best inn. He answered “ that it was the Blue Postesses, where 
the midshipmen leave their chestesses, call for tea and toastesses, 
and sometimes fbrget# to pay "fof their breakfastessfes. He 
lauglied when he swd it, and.I thought that he was jokinc , 
with me; but he*pointed out^wo large blue posts at the door 
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next the coach-office, and told me that all the ifiidsiiipmen rfi- 
Borted to that hotel. He^tlien. askeil me 'to remember the 
coachman, wliich, by this time, I had found out iin])lied that 
I was not to forget to give* him a shilling," which I did, and 
then went into the^jin. The coffee-room was 4ull of midship- 
men, and, as* I w^as anxious about my chest, I inquired of one 
of them if he knev? whdn the waggon would cpme in. 

Do you expect your mother by it ? " replied he. 

O noIJjut I expect my uniforms — I only wear these 
bottle-gretfns until they come.* J 

And pra;7 what sliip are you going to join ? 

The Die-a-maid — - Captain Thomas Kirkwall Savage.” 
The Diomede — I say, Robinson, a’n*t that t^e frigate in 
which the midshipmen Ijad four .dozen a-piec*e for not liaving 
pipe-clayed Iheitt weekly accounts on the Saturday? ” 

To be sure it is,” replied the other ; why, the captain 
gave a youngster*five dozen the other day for wearing awBCfirlet 
watoh-riband/* ^ 

He’s the greatest Tartar in the service,” continued tlio 
other ; he flogged the whole starboard watch the last time 
that lie •was on a cruise, because the ship would* only sail nine 
knots upon a bowline,” 

dear !” said I, then I’m very sorry that I am going 
to join, him,” 

'Pon my soul I pity you : you’ll be fagged to death ; ^Tor 
tberejs only three midshipmen hi the ship now — all the rest 
ran away. Didn’t tbey,'^Rtbipson ? ” 

" There’s only two left now: — for poor Matthews died of 
fatigue^* He was worked all day, and kept watcli all night for 
six weeks, and one morning he was found dead upon his 
chest;' ' ^ . 

^‘God bless my soul!” criM "and yet, on shore, they 
say he is such a kind man to his midshipmen.” 

"Yes,” replied llobinson, *^be spreads that report every 
where. Now, observe, Vhen you first call upon him, and re- 
port your having borne to join his b^ip, he ’ll tell youethat he 

16 very happy to •see you, and that he hopes your family are 
w^^then he'll recommend, you to go on hoard afld learn 

j duty. After that, stafid tlear. |fow, recollect what I 
llpave sudd, and see if it does not prove true. Come, sit down 
^^th us and take a glass of grog^ it wiU keep your spirits up.” " 
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These mftlshipiqen told me so much about my captain^ and 
the horrid cruelties which* he liad practised, that I had some 
doubts whether I had iiol^ better set ofl’ home again. When 
1 asked their ojiinlon, they said, that if 1 did, I should he 
taken up as a deserter and hanged ; that my best .plan was to 
beg his acceptance of a few gallons of ruisn, for he was very 
fond of grog, and, that then J might perhaps be in his good 
graces*as long as the rum might last. » 

I am SOI ry to state that thi^ midshipmen made me very tipsy 
that evening. I don’t recollttit liei^fg putf to bed,* but I found 
myself there the next morning with a dreadful head-ache, and 
a Yc'iy confused recollection of what hifd passed, I was very 
much shocked at-iny liaving so soon forgotten the injunctions 
of my parents, and was makftig vow# never to be so foolish 
again, when in came the midshipman who had\)ee,. so kind to 
•me th*c night before. ^^Come, Mr. Jiottlegreen," he bawled 
alluSing, I suppose, to the colour of ray clothes, ** rouse 
and bitt. There’s the captain's coxswain waiting for you 
below. By the powers, you're in a pretty scrape for what you 
did last night ! • • 

^ Did last night !" replied I, astonished. * VThy, does the 
captain knov/ that I was tipsy 

I think you took devilish good care to let him know it 
wheji you were at the theatre,” 

“ At the theatre ! was I at*tlie theatre?” 

‘‘ To be suie you were. You w^uM go, do all we couTd to 
]>rcvent you, though you were as Brunk as David's sow. Your 
cn-U-ain was there with the admiral’s daughters. You ^calletl 
him a tyrant, and snapped your fingers at him. Why, don't 
you recollect ? You told him that youadul not care a fig ibr 
him." ' * • • • 

0 dear ! O dear ! what shall 1 do ? what shall I do ? ” 
cried I. My mother cautioniil me so about drinking and 
bad company.” 

Bad company, you whttp — what do you mean by that?” 
*^0 1 *did not particularly refer to you." , 

1 shpuld hope not ! However, 1 recommend you, as a 
friend, to . go to the George liia'aa fast as you can, and see 

ovu oaptain, for the lofiger yoij, •stay away, the worse it wl|yi 
for you. At ^1 ‘events, it^will be decided whether 1^’“ 
receives you or not* It Is fortunate for you that you are not" 
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on the ship’s books. Come, be quick; thq coSLsv^ain is gone 
back.” • • • 

Not on the ship's books,” replied I so/rowfully. ^^Now' 

1 recollect, there was a letter from the captain to my father, 
stating that he had put me on the books.” * 

Upon my honour, JL’m s#rry — very sorry indeed,” replied 
the midshipman ; — and he quitted the roora,dooking as grave 
as if tlie misfortuhe^Iiad happened to himself. I got dfTwith 
a heavy Jid&d, and heavier heartland as soon as I was dressed, 

1 asked the .way to «the tSbofge inn. 1 took my letter of in- 
troduction witl^me, although 1 was afraid it would be of little 
service. M'’hcn I arilved, I asked, with a trembling voice, 
whether Captain^ Thomas Kirkwall Savage, of 11. M. ship 
Diomede, was staying tiierc. The waiter replied that he was 
at breakfast wifti Captain Courtney, but that he would take up 
my name. I gave it him, and in a minute the waiter returned 
^nd desired tha\ I would walk up. O how my hearf^bea^— 

I never was so frightened — 1 thought I should have dropped 
on the stairs. Twice 1 attempted to walk into the room, and 
each time my legs failed me ^ at last I wiped ^ the perspiration 
from my forehead, and with a desperate effort J went intq the 
room. 

Mr. Simple, I am glad to see you,” said a voice. I had 
lield my head down, for 1 was afraid to look at him, but the 
voice was so kind that J musgM^d up courage ; and, wlu*n I 
did*]ook up, there sat vith his uniform and epaulets, and his 
sword by his side, the passenger in the plaid cloak, who wanted 
to open my letter, and whom 1 had told to his face, that he 
was no gmtlmian. 

Jl thought 1 should have died, as the other midshipman did 
upon his chest. 1 was just^mking ddwn upon my knees to 
beg for mercy, when thtf cajdain, perceiving my confusion, 
burst out into a laugh, and^aid, So you know me again, 
Mr. Sii^lc } Well, don't be alarmed ; you did your duty in 
not permitting me to open the letter, supposing me, as you did, 
to iMfsome oth|r person, and you were perfectly rij;ht uftder • 
/Ijiat supposition to tell me that I was not a gentleman. I give 
' ,yott Oredit for your conduct^ * Now sit dowb and take some 
breakfast.^’ . ■ • ' ^ 

* , ** Captain CoUrtney,” said*he to tlie other captain, who wai '' 
.'Mt the table. this is one of Inv vounffsters just entering the 
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service. We were passengers yesterday by the same coach.” 
He then told him the circumstanctf which occurred, at which 
they laughed heartily. • J . 

I now recovered my spirits a little — but still there was the 
affair at the theatre, and I thought that perhaps he did not 
recognise me. I was, however, soon lelieved from my anxiety 
hy the other captain inquiring, " Were you at the theatre last 
night, Savage?'* • 

^'No; I dined at the adgniral’s; there's no g^tjing away 
from those girls, they are so*pleasafft,” • • 

I rather think you are a little — taken in-tliat quarter,’' 

“ No, on my word ! I might be, if*l had time to discover 
which *1 likbd best ; but my ship is at present my wife, and 
the only wife I intend to ha^e until Pam laid on the shelf." 

Well, thought I, if he was not at the theatre, it could not 
' have* been him that I insulted. Now if I can only give hini 
tl)^ rum, and make friends with him. * ^ 

Pray, Mr. Simple, how are your father and mother?” 
said the captain. 

Very weH, I thank you, sir, and desire me to present 
thtir compliments.” 

1 am obliged to them. Now I think the sooner you go 
on board and learn your duty the better.” (Just what the 
tnijjshipman told me — the very words, thought I — then it’s 
all true — and 1 began to trdlnide again.) 

1 have a little advite to offer jouf” continued the caf)tain. 
In the first place, obey youP superior officers without besi- 
'ition ; it is for me, not you, to decide whether an qrder.is 
unjust or not. In the next place, never swear or drink spirits. 
'Phe first is immoral and ungentlemanlike, the second is a vil^ 
habit which will gi-ow upoA yo^. 1 never touch spirit myself, 
and I expect that my young gedtlemen will refrain from it 
also. Now you may go, and soon as your uniforms arrive, 
you will repair on hoard. In the mean time, as l^had some 
little insight into your clftracter when we travelled together, 
let me recommend you not to he too intimate at first .sight 
with thpse you meet, or you may he Jed into indiscretions. 
Good morning.**'^ ’ . 

I •quitted the roonf with a low how, glad to have sur- 
mounted so easily what appeared to be a chaos of difficulty 
hut mv mind was confused with the testimonv of the inid- 
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shipman^ so much at variance with the language and beha- 
viour of the captain. When t arrived at the Blue Posts, I 
found all the midshipmen yi the cofee-room, and I repeated 
to them all that had passed. When 1 had finished, they burst 
out laughing, and said that they had only been joking with 
me. “ Well," said I loathe One who had called me up in the 
morning, " you may call it joking, but I call if lyiiig.'* ^ 
Pray, Mr. BottlO^reen, do you refer to me ? " 

‘‘ Yes, I *do," replied I. ^ • 

llien, sir, as a ^entl^an, P demand satisfaction. Slugs 

in a saw-pit. Beath before dishonour, d e 

I shall not refuse you," replied I, although I had rather 
not fight a duel ; ,my father cautioned me om the ‘'subject, de- 
siring me, if possible, to^avoid i^, as it was flying in tlie face 
of my Creator; but, aware that 1 must uphold my character 
as an officer, he left me to my own discretion, shoul(^ I ' ever 
bo-sp unfortunate as to be in such a dilemma." 

“ Well, we don't want one of your father's sermons at 
second-hand," replied the midshipman (for 1 had told them 
that my father was a* clergyman), the plain question is, will 
you fight, or will you not 

Could not the affair be arranged otherwise ? interrupted 
another. Will not Mr. Bottlegrcen retract ? " 

My name is Simple, sir, and not Bottlegrcen," repliec^ I ; 
and as he did tell a falsehood^ t will not retract." 

Then the affair lau^ ^o on," * said the midshipman.* 
Bobinson, will you oblige me by acting as my secotid ? " 

It,'s an unpleasant business,” replied the other, “ you are 
SO good a shot ; but as you request it, 1 shall not refuse. Mr. 
Simple is not, I believir, provided with a friend.” 

“ Yes, he is,” replied anotlier'of the midshipmen. ‘^Ile is 
a spunky fellow, and I'll be his second.” 

It Was then arranged that vm should meet the next morning 
with pistdls. I considered that, as an officer and a gentleman, 
I could not well refuse, but I was^ery unhappy. Not thfee 
dayfdeft to my 4 )wn guidance, and 1 had become intoxicated, 
an^ was now to fight a duel. 1 went up intp my room and 
a long letter to my motfier, enclo|ing a lock of my hair ; 
«4 haying shed a few tears.at the idea, of bow sorny she 
if 1 were killed, I bt^rowed a Bil^Jie fironi the waiter, 
Upf reiid it during the remainder of tfie day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I AM TAUQHT ON A COLD MOUNING, BCFOaK BREAKFAST, HOW TO STAND 

FlS^N, AND THUS PROVE MY COITIIAOE A BREAKFAST I ALST 

PROVE MY GALLANTRY — MY PROOF MEETS REPROOF WOMEN At 
TUB BOTTOM OF ALL MlSCHlEFt-. Jiy (^£ I LOS^ MY LIBArTY, AND, 
BY ANOTHER, MY MONEY. * ^ • 

When I began to wake the next tnoirmng, I could not think 
what ik was *that> felt like a weight upon n\y chest, but as 1 
roused and recalled my scattered thoii|;bts, I remembered that 
in an hour or two it would be decided whether I were to 
•exist* another day. I prayed fervently, and made a resolution 
* in^ny own mind, that 1 would not have the f^iood of ano^r 
upon my conscience, and would fire my pistol up in the air. 
And after 1 had made that resolution, 1 no longer felt the 
alarm which did before. Before I was dressed, the mid« 
shapman who had volunteered to he my second came into my 
room, and informed me that the affair was to he decided in 
the garden behind the inn ; that my adversary was a very 
goo^ shot, and that I must expect to he winged if not drilled. 

And what is winged antf (killed ? inquired I ; “ 1 have 
not only never fought ^ duel, buj h have not even fir^d a 
nistol in my life.” * 

He explained what he meant, which was, that being winged . 
iHiplied < being shot through the arm or leg, whereas being 
drilled was to be shot through the bodji, But," continued 
he, it possible fha*t you never fought a duel 
No,” replied I ; I am not yH fifteen years old.” 

^^Not fifteen! why I thought }OU were eighteen at the 
least.’’ (But I was .very tall and stout for my age, and peo- 
ple generally thought me cider than 1 actually was.) 

^ dressed myself and followed my second jnto the garden, 
where 1 /ound all the midshipmen and some of the waiters of 
the inn. They all seemed very *merry, as if the life of a feL 
low-(;reature was of rfc consequence. The seconds talked 
apart for a little while, and then measured the ground, which < 
was twelve paces ;*we then tool!: our stations. I believe that 
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1 tunned pale, for my second came my Side and whispered 
that 1 must not be fngl^tened. 1 replied, that J was not 
frightened, but that 1 c^nt^ered that it was an awful moment. 
The second to iny adversary then came uy and asked me 
whether 1 would make an apology, which 1 refused to do as 
before : they handed a pistol to each of us, and my second 
showed me how J[ was to pull the trigger. *lt was arjjgnged 
that at fhe^word given, we were to fire at the same time. 1 
made suiv that 1, should \founded, if not killed, and I shut 
my eyes as 1 fered ray pi^l in t\ie air. I felt my head swim, 
and thought' I' was hurt, but fortunately I was not. The 
pistols were loaded again, and we fired a second time. The 
seconds then intorfered^ and it was proposeil that wer should 
shake hands, nduch I was very glad to do, for 1 considered 
my life to have been Siaved by a miracle. We all went back 
to the coffee-r^om, and sat dow^ii to breakfast. TJj^ey then 
Uiil me that they all belonged to the same ship that 1 did,«^nd 
that they were glad to see that 1 could stand fire, for the 
captain was a terrible fellow for cutting out and running under 
the en(imy s batteries. « 

The next day^my chest arrived by the waggon, and I thvew 
ofir my bottle- green s’* and put on my uniform. 1 had no 
cocked hat, or dirk, as the warehouse people employed by Mr. 
llandycock did not supply those articles, and it was arrai^ged 
that I should procure them at ?*ortsmouth. When I inquired 
the price, I found that^ tl^sy ^st more money than I had in 
niy pocket, so I tore up the letter I had written to my mother 
befoi'fi the duel, and wrote another asking for a remittance to 
purchase my dirk and cocked hat. J then walked out in my 
uniform, not a little ^roud, I must confess. I was now an 
officer in his Majesty’s service, \iot very high in rank cer- 
tainly, hut still an officer and a gentleman, and 1 made a vow 
that 1 would support the chaiRcter, although 1 was considered 
the greatest fool of the 'family. 

1 .bad arrived opposite a place*^ called Sally Fort,^ whe^ a 
youbg lady very nicely dressed, looked at me very hard and 
said, “Well, Reefer, how pe you off for .soap?” I was 
aatemished at the question/ and ipore |0 at the interest which 
aHe seemed to take- in my affiajrs. 1 answered, “ Thanb you, 
,1/kn very well off; I hare cakes of ^liV’iiKlsor, and two 
yellow for washing.*' She laughed at my reply, and 
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asked me whether*! woujd walk home and take a bit of dinner 
with her. I was astonished at ijiis polite offer, which iny 
modesty induced me to ascribe more to my. uniform than to 
my own merit|, and, as I felt no inclination to refuse the 
compliment, I said that I should be most happy*. I thought 
I might venture to offer my arrh, wMch she accepted, and we 
pro(;;geded up High Street on our way to he/ home. 

Just as we passed the admirafs house, I perceived my 
captain walking with two thg a^iral's dau|;htefs. I was 
not a little proud to let him* see that I had fetftale acquaint- 
ances as well as he had, and, as I passed hiid with the young 
lady under my protection, I todk off my hat, and made him a 
Ihw bow. To fny. surprise,^ not onl^ did he not return the 
salute, but he looked at me with a very stern countenance. I 
concluded that he was a very proud man, and did not wish 
the ady^rafs daughters to suppose that he kpew midshipmen 
h^iosight ; but I had not exactly made up my mind onf^e 
subject, when the captain, having seen the ladies into the 
admiral’s house, sent one of the messengers after me to desire 
tliat I would animediately come to him'^at the George Inn, 
wIHch was nearly opposite. 

I apologised to the young lady, and promised to return ira* 
mediately if she would wait for me ; but she replied, if that 
wa% my captain, it was her^idea that I should have a con- 
founded wigging and be sent dh board. So, wishing me good- 
bye, she left me and continue^ licr Vay home. I could as 
little comprehend all this as why the captain looked so black 

hen I passed him ; but it was soon explained when 4 went 
up tq^him in the parlour at the George Inn. am sorjry, 
Mr. Simple,” said^tl\,e captain, when I entered, " that a lad 
like you should show such SaAy* symptoms of depravity ; still 
more so, that he should not have the grace which even the most 
hardened are not wholly destinfte of — I mean to practise im- 
morality in secret, and not degrade themselves and insult their 
cqptain by unblu shingly avowing (I may say glorying in) their 
inilquity^ by exposing it in broad day, and hi the most* fre- 
quented «treet qf the town.” . , 

“ Sir !” replied I, i^pth aBtonisKment, " O dear ! what have 
I done.?'' •* 

The captain fixed his kesEt eyes upon me, so that they 
appeared to pierce me through, and nail me to the wall. 
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you pretend to say, sir, that you were not aware of the charac- 
ter of the person with wheftn you were walking just now ? ” 

No, sir,” replied I, ‘^except that she .was very kind and 
good-natured and tlien 1 told him how she had addressed 
me,, and what subsequently took place. 

And is it possibly Mr.*Simple, that you are so great a 
fool ? "’ 1 replied, that I certainly was considered the gi^test 

fool of our family. I should think you were,” replied he, 
drily. He then explained to iwe >vho the person was W'ith 
whom I was in confpany^ and Bow any association w^ith her 
would inevitably lead to my ruin and disgrace. 

1 cried very much, for 1 was shocked at the narrow escape 
which 1 had had* and mortified at having fellen in his good 
opinion. He ^sked m^how I Kad employed my time since I 
had been at Portsmouth, and I made an acknowledgment of 
having been made tipsy, related all that the midsbipjpeh had' 
told ^ morning fought a duel. 4» ' 

He listened to my whole story very attentively, and I thought 
that occasionally there was a smile upon his face, although he 
bit his, lips to prev^d it. When I had finishedf he said, Mr. 
Simple, I can no longer trust you on shore until >ou are n^ore 
experienced in the world. 1 shall desire my coxswain not to 
lo^ sight of you until you are safe on board of the frigate. 
When you have sailed a few months with me, you will ^len 
be able to decide whether I deserve tlie character which the 
youiig gentlemen havepaiiyed^ with, Pmust say, I believe, the 
sole intention of practising upon your inexperience.” 

Al^gether 1 did not feel sorry when it was over. 1 saw 
that the captain believed what 1 had stated, ami tliat 1^ was 
disposed to be kind tome, although he thought me very silly. 
The coxswain, in obedience to •hii orders,* accompanied me to 
the Bhie Posts. I packed* up my clothes, paid my bill, and 
the porter wheeled my chest dswn to the Sally Port, where the 
boat was waiting. 

;^^Coine^ heave a-head, my lacR;, be smart* The captain 
says* we are to ^ake the young gentleman on board' direcUy. 
His liberty s stopped for getting drunk and running* after the 
Dolly Mops!" ; 

" I should thank you to b^ore respectful in your remarks, 
Mr. Coxswain,^' said I with ^spleasure. « 

Mister Coxswain ! thanky, sir, for giving me a handle to 
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ir»]f name/'lreplied he. Come, be smart with your oars, my 
lads !” • , . 

La, Bill Freeman,” said a y^ung woman on the beach, 
what a nice yohng getitleman you have there. He looks 
like a sucking Nelson. 1 say, my pretty young officer, could 
you lend me a shilling ? ” ^ 

I was so pleased at the woman catling *me young Nelson, 
that4 immediately complied with her request. “ I have not a 
shilling in my pocket," said I, but here is half>af crown, and 
you can change it, and bringjme.ba^rjk thg eighteen-^ence.” 

Well, you are a nice young man,” replied sBe, taking the 
half-crown; I’ll be back directly, my dear."* 

^ The men* in the boat laughed, and the coxswain desired 
them To shove ofiT. , ^ • 

No,” observed I, “ you must wait for my eighteen- 
^ pc nee.” 

, (c 2 ^ devilish long while, than, 1 suspect. 1 

kffbw that girl, and she has a very bad memory.” ^ > 

She cannot be so dishonest or ungrateful," replied I. 
Coxswain, I order you to stay — I am an officer.** 

1 know ydu are, sir, about six hours old; well, then, 1 
must go up and tell the cajttain that you have another girl in 
tow, and that you wo'n’t go on board." 

O no, Mr. Coxswain, pray don't ; shove off as soon as 
yoif please, and never mind ihe eighteen-pence.*' 

Tile boat then showed ofif and jiulled towards the, ship, 
which lay at Spithead. • • 


CHAPUfiR V. 

1 itK INTRODUCED TO THE QUil RTBR^ECK!, AND FIRST UEUTSNANT, WHO 

PRONOUNCES ME VERV CLEVER TROTTlib BELOW TO MRS. TROTTER 

— CONNUBIAL BLISS IN A %dCK-PIT — MRS. TROTTER TAKES ME IN, 
TaS a iUbsSMATE — PEEL VERT MUCH SURPRISED TI^tT SO MANY rLOPLB 
KNOW THAT t AM THE SON OF — MY FATHER. 

• • 

On our arrival on boaid, the coxswain gave a note from the 
captain to the first lieutenant, Vho happened to be on deck.^ 
He read the note,* looked at n^e earnestly, and dien 1 OTer<*' 
0 3 
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Lcaril him say to anotlier lieutenant, “ The servicers going to 
the devil. As long as it was not pop^lar^ ifVe had not much 
education, wc at least hac^ the chance that natural abilities 
gave us ; but now that great people ^nd their sons for a pro- 
vision into the navy, we have all the refuse oC their families, 
as if any thing was good enough to make a captain of a man- 
of-war, who has occa’kion^ly more responsibility on his shoulders, 
and is pla,ced in situations requiring more judgment, thau.any 
other peoplg in existence. Here's another of tlie fools of a 
family mafie a present of 4 ^ the cjuntry — another cub for me 
to lick into sHape. Atwell, I never saw the one yet I <Ud not 
make something of. Inhere *s Mr, Simple ?” 

1 am Mr. Simple, sir,*' replied J, very much frightened at 
what I had overheurd. ^ ^ 

Now, Mr. #Simple,’^said the first lieutenant, “ observe 
and pay particular attention to what I say. The captain tells 
me in this note tjiat you have been shamming stupid. « Now 
sir^ am not to be taken in that way. You 're something lite 
the monkeys, who wo'n^t speak because th^y are afraid they 
will be made to work. I have looked attentively M your face, 
and I see at once tllat you are very clever, and if you do not 
prove so in a very short time, why — you had hotter jun!!^ 
overboard, that's all. Perfectly understand me, I know that 
you are a very clever fellow, and having told you so, don't you 
pretend to impose upon me, for it^wo’n't do.*’ r 

1 ^"as very much terrified at^Yhis speech, but at the same 
time 1 was pleased to h^ar« th|it he thought me clever, and 1 
determined to do all in my power to keep up such an uuex- < 
pected seputation. 

Quarter-master,” said the first lieutenant ** tell Mr. 
TiTOtter to come on decS.” , ; 

The quarter- master broug]^t tip Mr. Trotter, who apologised 
for iMTing So dirty, as ho was breaking casks out of the hold. 
He was a short, thick-set man, tl^ut thirty years of age, with 
a which had a redhlub to it, very dirty teeth, and large 
hlaok-johiakers. * t ^ 

l^r. Trotter,^ said the first lieutenant, here is a youilg 
l^fiemau who has joined thejBl|ip. Introduce; him into the 
end i^e his hammock JUnng. Yo|i must look after him 
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siJ/' repliei Mr. Trotter, but I will do what I can. Follow 
me, youngster.” Accoi]^lingly, I descended the ladder after 
him ; then I went down ano^er, land then to iny sui*prise I 
was desired by hifn to down af third, which, when 1 had 
done, he inforn*cd me that I was in the cock-pit. 

Now, youngster," said Mr .^Trotter, seating 'him self upon 
a large chest, ''^you may do as you pl&se.* The midshipmen's 
mess is on the deck above this, and if yoi^like to join, why you 
can ; but this 1 will tell you as a friend, that you will be 
thrashed all day long, and fs^e very bailly ; the weakest always 
goes to the wall there, but perhaps you do ndt mind that. 
Now that we are in harbour, I mess h^re, because Mrs. Trotter 
on boards She is a very charming woman, 1 can assure 
you, abil will be* here directly ; she l^s just gone up into the 
galley to look after a net of potatoes in the eopper. If you 
^ like it better, I will ask her pennission for you to mess with 
us. will then be away from the midshipmen, who are a 

s^ set, and will teach you nothing but what is immoral ^id 
improper, and you will have the advantage of bcung in good 
society, for Mrs. Trotter has kept the very best in England. 

1 make you thlls ofier, because I want to oblige the first lieute- 
n^t, who appears to take an interest about you, otlierwise 1 
am not very fond of having any intrusion upon my domestic 
happiness." 

i replied that I was mucl^ obliged to him for his kindness, 
and that if it would hot put ^rs, Trotter to an inconvenience, 

1 should be happy to accept of his difer ; indeed, 1 thought 
ifiyself very fortunate in having met with such a friend. I 
had scarcely time to reply, when I perceived a pair q £ legs, 
cased in black cotton stockings, on the ladder above us, and it 
proved that they b^lqpged to Mrs. Trotfer, who came down the 
ladder with a net full of snmlcii^ potatoes. 

Upon my word, Mrs. Trotter, you must be conscious of 
having a very pretty ankle, or^you would not venture to dis- 
play it, as you have'to Mr. pimple, a 'young gentleman whom 
l^l^g introduce to you, and. who^ with your permission; . 
will join our mess." 

My dear Trotter, how you not to give tne warn- 

ing; I thought that pobody Wtl below. I dechure l*m so 
ashamed,” continued the ladyj^ hlmpering, and covering > her 
face with the hand.whi^ was unemployed. 

0 4 
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“ It can't be helped now, my love, nei^er vrh there any 
thing to be ashamed of. «l trust Mf. Simple and you will be 
very good friends. I belilve I mejtioned^ his desire to join 
our mess.” 

I am sure I shall be very happy in his colnpany. This is 
a strange place for, me Jo live^ in, Mr. Simple, after the society 
to which I have been accustomed ; but affection can malce any 
sac -idee; and rather ^han lose the company of my dear Trotter, 
who has been unfortunate in pecuniary matters — — “ 

Say ho jrnore about it, ftiy love. Domestic happiness is 
every thing, anr} will enliven even the gloom of a cock-pit.” 

" And yet,” continued Mrs. Trotter, when I tlnnk of the 
time when we used to Jive in London, and k^ep our carriage. 
Have you ^ver been in liondon, Mr. Simple ? ” 

1 answered that 1 had. 

Then, probably, you may have been acquainted with, or* 
have heard of, the Smiths.” * ^ 

^ replied, that the only people that 1 knew there, were a 
Mr. and Mrs. Handycock. 

" Well, if I had«known that you were in London, I should 
have been very glad to have given you a letter of introduction 
to the Smiths. They are quite the topping people of the place.” 

But, my dear,” interrupted Mr. Trotter, is it not time 
to look after our dinner f ” 

" Yes ; I am going forwart^ for it now. We have skeVer 
pieces to-day. Mr. Simple, will you excuse me ?” — and then, 
with a great deal of flirtation and laughing about her ankles, 
and requesting me, as a favour, to turn my face away, Mrs. 
Trottef ascended the ladder. 

As the reader may jvish to know what aort of looking per** 
sonage she was, 1 will take this^ qp(>ortiinky to de^ribe her. 
Her figure was very goodf and at one period of her life I 
thought her face must have be^ very handsome ; at the time 
1 was introduced to h^r, it showed the ravages of time or 
hardship very distinctly; in shortjt she might be termed a 
fB^^|auty, flaunting in her dress, and not very cleafi in hbr 

Charming woman, Mrs«,tlfOtter, is she not/Mr. Simple ? ” 
eiild the master^s mate ; to which course I iminediately ac- 
^i^ced. Npw, Mr. Simple, *^6ontinued he, ** there are a few 
l^^gements which I had bettir mention vAHe Mrs. Trotter 
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is away, for* she would be shocked at our talking about such 
things. Of course, the Ityle of living which we indulge in is 
rather expensive. Mrs. Trjptter cann6t dispense with her tea and 
her other little comforts ; at the same time I must put you to 
no extra expense — I had rather be out of pocket myself. 1 
propose that during the time yoikmess^witK us, you shall only 
pay one guineai per week ; and, as for entrance money, why 
I think 1 must not charge you more than* a bouple of guineas. 
Have you any money ? , 

“ Yes,” I replied. I hawe thVee guineas and ^ half left.*' 
Well, then, give me the three guineas, and the half- 
guinea you can reserve for pocket-mon*!y. You must write to 
your f^ijeiids^imnjediately for a further supply.’* 

I handed him the money, whicbslie put in his pocket. 
Your chest,” continued he you shall bringfdown here, for 
^Mrs.*T rotter will, I am sure, if I request it, not only keep it 
t ih^ord^for you, but see that your clothes are i^operly mende^l. 
She is a charming woman, Mrs. Trotter, and very fond of 
young gentlemen. How old are you ?** 

I replied that I was fifteen. m 

No more f well, I am glad of that, for Mrs. Trotter is 
very particular after a certain age. I should recommend you 
on no account to associate with the other midshipmen. They 
are very angry with me, because I would not permit Mrs. Trotter 
to jliin their mess, and they ar^ sad story-tellers.” 

That they certainly are,*' replie<^ 1 ; but here we were 
interrupted by Mrs. Trotter coming down with a piece of stick 
in her hand, upon which were skewered about a dozen ^mall 
ptt'ces of beef and pork, which she first laid on a plat^, and 
then began to lay the cloth, and prepare^ for dinner. 

Mr. Simple is only fifte€|;i,^^ dear,*' observed Mr. Trotter. 
'' Dear me,” replied Mrs. Trotter, “ why, how tall he is ! 
He is quite as tall for his iig^ as young Lord Foutretown,' 
whom you used to t&ke out with you. in the dtaff, Po you 
know Lord Foutretown, {Simple 

No* 1 do not, ma'am,” replied I ; but wishing to let 
know that I was well connected; 1 continued, but 1. dape 
that .my grandfather^ Lord does.*' 

God bless me ! is Lord '^vilege your grandfhtber h 
Well* I thought I saw, a likea^ somewhere. Doa*t you re^ 
collect Lord Privilege, ray dea^ Trotter, that we met at Laid||^ 
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Scamp's — an elderly person?. It’s vcry^ ungraceful of you 
not to recollect him, for he sent jpu a very fine haunch of 
venihon." I ^ 

“ Privilege— bless me, 'yes. O yes ! aii old gentleman, is 
he not ?*' said Mr, Trotter, appealing to me.* 

Yes, siV," repUed I, quije delighted to find myself among 
those who were acquainted with my family. , 

“Well, then, Mt Simple,” said Mrs. Trotter, “since we 
have the ^pleasure of being aci^uainted with your family, I 
shall now take VQU^under my qwn charge, and I shall be so 
fond of you, that Trotter shall become quite jealous,*’ added 
she, laughing. “ Wediave but a poor dinner to-day, for the 
bumboat woman disappointed me. I particularly rt^uested 
her to brinjg me 6ff a leg of lanab, but she says that there was 
none in the market. It is rather early for it, that’s true, but 
Trotter is very nice in his eating. Now let us sit down t(\ 
dinner.’* • 

^ felt very sick, indeed, and could eat nothing. Our dinner 
consisted of the pieces of beef and pork, the potatoes, and a 
baked pudding in^ tin dish. Mr. Trotter went up to serve 
the spirits out to the ship’s company, and Returned with a 
bottle of rum. 

“ Have you got Mr. Simple’s allowance, my love?” in- 
quired Mrs. Trotter. 

“ Yes, he is victualled to-d|yp as he came on board hi^ore 
twekre o’clock. Do you drink spiriti^, Mr. Simple?” 

“ No, I thank you,’' rfpliod I, for I remembered the cap- 
tain’s injunction. 

“ Taking, as I do, such an interest in your welfare, 1 must 
earnestly recommend^ you to abstain from them,” said Mr. 
Trotter. It is a very bad ha^it^ and once acquired, not easy 
to be left o£P. I am obliged* to drink them that I may not 
check the perspiration after^working in the hohl: 1 have, 
nevertheless, a natural abhorrence of them ; but my . cham- 
pagne and claret days are gone Jby, ahd I must submit to 
cirtiimstances.” 

“'My poor Trotter !” ^d the lady. 

Well,'* continued Ive, *<it^8 a poor hearl that fiever re^ 
ioioeth/* He then poured out half g tumtder of rum, and 
filled the glass up with water,* 

My love, will you taste ilP»? " 
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^ NoWf T/rotter, you know that I never touch it, except 
when the Avater is *so bad that J must have the taste taken 
away. How is the water to-day " / 

usual, my dear, ncA drinkable.” After much persua- 
sion, Mrs. Trottor agreed to sip a little out of his glass, I 
thought that she took it pretty often, considering that she did 
not like it, but 1 felt so unwell that I Was olfliged to go on the 
main deck. There I was met by a midshipman whom 1 had 
not seen before. He looked very earnestly in my /ace, and 
then asked ray name, Simflle ?/ said what/are you 

the son of old Simple ? ” * * 

Yes, sir,” replied I, astonished that, so many should know 
m^ family. 

“ M^J, I thought so by t)\e likeness, A«d how is your 
father?” • * 

“ Very well, I thank you, sir.” 

you write to him, make my complipients, and tell 
*hirff that I desired to be particularly remembered to hirac:*^ 
and he walked forward, but as he forgot to mention liis own 
name, 1 could not do it. 

I vrent to bcxl very tired ; Mr, Trotter Had my hammock 
hiiffg up in the cock-pit, separated by a canvass screen from 
the rot in which he slept with his wife, I thought this very 
odd, but they told me it was the general custom on board ship, 
altli(||igh Mrs, Trotter’s delicacy was very much shocked by it. 
I was very sick, but Mrs. TrotW was very kind, Whep I 
was in bed she kissed me, and w^heJ ifte good night, and very 
afterwards I fell fast asleep. 


CH/PfiTR.VI. 

rVXZLXD WITH VERT COMMON WORDSi — MBS. TROTTER TAKES CARE OF 
MY WARBROJIE^A MATRIMONIAL DUET, ENDING CON STRXFITO. 

1 ^woK^ the next morniRg* at daylight with a noise over 
' my,*head which sounded like thunder ; 1 found it proceeded 
from holystoning and washing down the main-deck, I was 
very much refreidied n'everth^m, hnd did not feel the least 
sick Of giddy, Mr. TrStter, who* bad been up at four o’clock, 
came down and dii^cted one of ^e marines to fetch me some / 
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water. I washed myself on my chesty and thenWent on *t]ie 
main^deck, which they were swabbing dry. Standing by the 
sentry at the cabin door,\l met one of the inidbhiptneii with 
whom 1 had been in company at tde Blucf Posts. 

So, Master Simple, old Trotter and his .faggot of a wife 
have got hcdd of you — have they?" said he. 1 replied, that 
1 did not know tne meaning of faggot, but that 1 considered 
Mrs. Trotter a .very charming woman. At which he burst 
into a lond laugh. Well,'* said he, 1 *J1 just give you a 
caution.* Take car^, or i:hey;»*ll ^ake a clean sweep. Has Mrs. 
Trotter shoWn you her ankle yet ? " 

Yes/’ 1 replied, P and a very pretty one it is.*' 

Ah ! she’s at her old tricks. You had much i)ctter have 
joined our mess Sit onc|. You^re not the first greenlu^m tliat 
they have pluolted. Well," said he, as he walked away, keep 
the key of your own chest — that’s all." ^ 

But as Mr.cTrotter had warned me that the midshipmen 
^uld abuse them, 1 paid very little attention to what he i^id.' 
When he left me I went on the quarter-deck. All the sailors 
were busy at work, and the first lieutenant cried out to the 
gunner, Now, Sir. Dispart, if you’re ready, we’ll breech 
these guns." * 

** Now my lads," said the first lieutenant, ^^we must slue 
(the part the breeches cover) more forward." As I never 
heard of a gun having breeches, I was very anxious tr see 
wh^t was going on, and went* up clop to the first Jieu tenant, 
who said to me. Yoifngster^ hand me that monkey*^ taiV* I 
saw nothing like a monkey's tail; but 1 was so frightened that 
I snatched up the first thing that 1 saw, which was a short bar 
of iron, and it so happened tliat it was the very article which 
he wanted. When l gave it to him, thp Qrst lieutenant looked 
at me, and said, So you Jcn6w what a monkey's tail is already, 
ilo you? , Now don't you ever sham stupid after that." 

Thpiight I to myself, I m^ery lucky, but if tliat *s a mon- 
key’* tail it’s a very slifi* one 1 
d:'^a8olved to learn the names *of every thing as «fast 1 ^ 
that I Ibight be prepared, so I listened attentively to 
what was said ; hut I sooi\ hecame quite cqnfused, and de- 
spaired of remembering any dhdng. ^ ; 

; ^^:How is tfaki to be fini^ed off sir ?’' inquked a sailor of 
the boatswain* 
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** Why, J^heg leave to hint to you, .sir, in the most delicate 
manner in tlie world," repjied the boatswain, that it must be 

with a doub/e watt— and bf d dAo you — don't you know 

that yet? Captain of the foretop,^* said he,* ‘^up on your 
hone^, and take ^our stirrups up three inches.” — Ay, ay, 
sir." (1 looked and looked, but I could see^no horses.) 

Mr. Chucks^" said the first lieutenant to the boatswain, 
“w'hat blocks have we below — not on charger?" 

Let me see, sir, I’ve one sister, t’other we s^lit i» half the 
other day, and I think 1 hav<a a Coujde oS monkeys down in 
the store-room. — I say, you Smith, pass that, brace through 
the hnlCs eye^ and take the sheepshank* o\xi before you come 
dwn.'Jy * 

And then he asked the first lieuteiKtnt whether something 
slioidd not be fitted with a mouse or only a turJt^s head — told 
Aim die yoose-neck must be spread out by the armourer as 
»so‘c)p asllie forge was up. In short, what with dead^es and 
shrouds^ cats and catblocks dolphins, and dolphin^strikers, 
whips, and puddings, I was so puzzled with what I heard, that 
I was about to leave the deck in absolute dq^iair. 

if And, Mr. fihucks, recollect this afternoon that you bleed, 
all the huoysJ* 

Bleed the boys ! thought I, what can that he for ? at all 
events, the surgeon appears to be the proper person to perform 
that operation. • ^ 

This last incomprehensible remark ^rove me off the deck, 
and I retreated to the cock-pit, wrhdre I found Mrs. Trotter. 
»< 4\ jyjy dear!” said she, ‘‘ I am glad you are come, as I wish 
to put your clothes in order. Have you a list of than — 
wlu're is your key ? ” I replied that I jiad not a list, and I 
hainled her the key,* akhoug]) 1 did not forget the caution of 
the midshipman ; yet 1 considered that there could be no harm 
in her looking over my clothcg when I was present. She 
unlocked my chest, and pulled every thing out, and then com- 
menced telling me what i^re likdy to be useful, and what 
wflje not? 

Now. these worsted stockings,” she said,'^*^will be very 
comfortaUe in Cold weather, sihd in the summer time thiise 
brown cotton socks wiM be delightfully cool, and you have 
enougli of each to last you till f ou outgrow them ; but as for 
these fine cotton s&ckings, they%rr of no use — mdy catch the ^ 
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dirt when the decks are swept, and always look untidy. I 
wonder how they could so foolii:^ as to send them ; nobody 
wears them on hoard shiL iiow-a-(^ays. They are only fit for 
women — I wonder if they would fit me." She turned her 
chair away, and put on one of my stockihgs, laughing the 
whole of the tinof . '^j'hen she turned round to me and showed 
me how nicely they fitted her. Bless you, Mr. Simple, it's 
well tiiat TrotteV is in the hold, he’d be so jealous — do you 
know wllat these stockings cos^? They are of no use to you, 
and they f\t me. i wiH s^eaki to Trotter, and take them off 
your hands.” , I replied, that I could not think of selling them, 
and as they were of ilo use'' to me and fitted her, J begged that 
she would accept of the dozen pairs. At .first 'she positively 
refused, but as 1 pres^d her idte at last consented, and 1 was 
very happy tS give them to her as she uras very kind to me; 
and I thought, with her husband, that she was a very ehariit 
jng woman. * ' 

We had beef-steaks and onions for dinner that day, but I 
could not bear the smell of the onions. Mr. Trotter came 
down very cross/mbecause the first lieutenan^ had found fault 
with him. He swore that he would cut the ser.ice — that he 
had only remained to oblige the captain, who said that he 
would sooner part with his right arm, and that he w'ould de- 
mand satisfaction of the first lieutenant as soon as he could 
obtain his discharge. Mrs. Iiwttor did all she could to pacify 
him, reminded him th^t he had the protection of Lord this and 
Sir Thomas that, who wouW see him righted ; hut in vain. 
The first lieutenant had told him, he said, that he was not 
worth his salt, and blood only could wipe away the insult. 
He drank glass of gyog after glass of grog, and at each glass 
became more violent ; and Mrs. TrotteMfank also, I observed, 
a great deal more than I thought she ought to have done ; 
but she whispered to me, th^^ she drank it that Trotter might 
not, as he would certainly, be tipsy. J thought this very de- 
on her part ; but they sat so late that 1 went to bed and 
— h^ still drinking and vowing vengeance Sgainsf the^’ 
first lieutenant. I had not been asleep above two or three 
hours, when I was awakened by a great nois^ and quarrelling, 
and 1 discovered that Mr. Tgotter wdl; drunk and beatjjng his 
wife. Very much shocked that such a charming woman 
ihoold be beaten and iU I sorambled out of my ham* 
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mock to see^f I could be of any assistance^ but it was dark, 
although they scuffled as nluch as before. I asked the marine, 
who was sentry at the guti|^room do^r above/to bring his lan- 
tern^ and was very much shocked at his replying that I had 
better go to bed ^nd let them fight it out. 

Shoi tly afterwards^ Mrs. Trottor, whp had not taken offl her 
clothes^ came frcun behind the screen. 1 perceived at once 
that tlie i) 00 r woman could hardly stand ;• she reeled to my 
chesty where she sat down and» cried. 1 pulled on nfj; clothes 

as fast as 1 couldj and then w«nt dp t6 he/ to console her, but 
she could not speak intelligibly. After attempting in vain to 
, comfort her, she made me no answer, T)ut staggered to my 
hamniq^k, arxl after several attempts, succeeded in getting 
into it. I cannot say that 1 mtich lik^ that, but what could 
I do ? So I finished dressing myself, and went up on the 
i|uar ter- deck. 

9 ‘Pie Ihidshipman who ha<l the watch was thb one who had 
cautioned me against tlie Trotters ; he was very friendly to 
me. Well, Simple,’* said he, what brings you on deck 
I told him how^ill Mr. Trotter had behaveehto his wife, and 
ho^ she had turned into my hammock. 

The cursed drunken old catamaran,** cried he ; ‘^1 'll go 
and cut her down by the head ; but I requested he would 
not, as she was a lady. 

\ lady ! " replied he ; “ there 's plenty of ladies of 
hci description ; " and then he informed»me that she had many 
years ago been the mistress of a^man of fortune who kept a 
carriage for her; but that he grew tired of her, and had given 
Trotter 200/. to marry her, and that now they did nothing 
but get drunk together and fight with each other. 

I was very much ^iThoyedt to ^ear all this ; but as I per- 
ceived that Mrs. Trotter was not softer, I began to think that 
what the midshipman said was t^ue. “ 1 hope," added he, 

that she has not had. time to wheedle you out of any of your 
clothes.** o * 

• f«told him that I had given her a dozen paii^ of stockings, 
and had paid Mr. Trotter three guineas for my mess. This 
must be looked fb,” replied he ^ ‘‘4 shall speak to the first 
lieutenant to-morrow, in the pvean time, I shall get your 
hammock for you. Quarter-mitster, keep a good look out.* 
He then went befow, and I followed him, to see what he 
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one end^ so that Mrs. Trotter lay her head ou the deck in 
a very uncomfortable posilion. To|my astonishment, she swore 
at him in a dreadful manner, but refused to turn out. He 
was abusing her and shaking her in the hartimock, when Mr. 
Trotter, who had, been roused at the noise» rushed from behind 
the screen. You villain! what are you., doing with my 
wife ?” cried he; pummelling at him as well as he could, for he 
was so tipsy that he could hard^ stand. 

I thougljt the midshiiimafn aWe to take care of himself, and 
did not wish tg interfere; so I remained above, looking on — 
the sentry standing by me with his lantern over the cooinbings 
of the hatchway to give light to the midshipman, antjLto wit- 
ness the fray. ^r. Teotter was soon knocked /lown, when all 
of a sudden Mrs. Trotter jumped up from the hammock, and 
caught the midshipman by the hair, and pulled at him.- The;' 
the sentry thought right to interfere ; he called oift for ibg 
master-at-arms, and went down himself to help the midsliip- 
man, who 'was faring badly between the two. But Mrs. 
Trotter $natched«^he lantern out of his hand and smashed it 
all to pieces, and then we were all left in darkness, and I cpuld 
not see what took place, although the scufilmg continued. 
Such was the posture of affairs when tlie master- at-arms came 
up with his light. The midshipman and sentry went up the 
ladder, and Mr. and Mrs. Trej^ter continued beating eachbthcr. 
To this, none of then^paid any attciiytion, saying, as the sentry 
had said before, Let thbim^ght it out.” 

After they had fought, some time, they retired behind the 
screen, and 1 followed the advice of the midshipman, and got 
into my hammock, j<rhich the master-at-arms hung up again 
for me. I heard Mr. and Mrs^ %)rotter4>oth crying and kissing 
each other. Cruel, cruel Mr. Trotter,” said she blubbering. 
"My life, my love, I wa| so jealous I” replied he. 

" D— n and blast your jealousy,” replied the lady ; " IVe 
mce black eyes for the galley to-morrow.” After about 
ab^hoiir of kissing and scolding, they both fell asleop^again^.*' ^ 
^he next morning before breakfast, the midshipman reported 
to the first lieutenant the ponduct of Mr. Troftter and his wife. 
1 w^ sent for, and obliged to acknowledge^that it was all true. 
He sent for Mr. Trotter; wfifi replied that he was not well, and 
..[Cjcmid not come on deck. Vpon which *tbe first lieutenant 
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ordered thclergeant of marines to bring him up directly. Mr. 
Trotter made his appearance, with one eye closed, and his 
face very much scratched^^ . 

Did not I desire you*, sir,” said the first lieutenant, to 
introduce this y,oung gentleman into the midshipmen s berth ? 
instead of which you have introduced him to that disgraceful 
wife of yours, and have swindled him out of his property. I 
order you immediately to return the three guineas which you 
received as mess-money, and also that your wife give back the 
stockings which she cajoled him put of.” 

But then I interposed, and told tCe fifst lieutenant that the 
stockings had been a free gift on my gart ; aend that although 
J had been very foolish, yet that I considered that I could not 
in hofibur demarfd them back again. • 

Well, youngster,” replied the fifst lieuteyant; " perhaps 
your ideas are correct, and if you wish it, I will not enforce 
*tjiat p^t of my order ; but/' continued he to Mr. Trotter/" £ 
d^ire. sir, that your wife leave the ship imidediately ; and I 
trust that when 1 have reported your conduct to the captain, 
he will serve you in the same manner. In the mean time, you 
will consider yourself under an arrest for dftlnkenness/' 


CHAPWR VII. 

• 

CANDALOM NaGIYATUM CLEARLY NoVED — I PROVE TO THE CAPTAIN 
THAT X CONSIDER HIM A GENTLEMAN, ALTHOUGH 1 HAD TOLD HIM THE 
CONTRARY, AND 1 PROVE TO THE MIDSHIPMEN THAT 1 AM A GENTLEMAN 
MYSELF — THEY PROVE THEIR GRATITUDE BY 'PRACTISING UPON ME, 
BECAUSE PRACTICE ^EES PERFECT. * 

The captain came on board about twelve o'clock, and ordered 
the discharge of Mr. Trotter tih be made out» as soon as the 
first lieutenant had reported what hadioccurred. lie then sent 
all midshipmen otl^e quarter-deck. 

Gentlemen/' said the captain to them, wkh a stem eoun« 
tenance^^* I fqel very much indebted to some of you for ihe 
character which you have beep* pleased to give of me to Mr. 
Simple. I must no^ requetiit* fhat you will apswer a few 
questions which J am about |o put in his presence.. Did J, 
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ever flog tlie whole* starboard watch, because thi ship would 
only sail nine knots on a bowline ! ** 

“ No, sir, no !” repliedjthey aU, pry much frightened. 

Did I ever. give a midshipman noar dozen for not having 
his weekly accounts pipe-clayed; or another^ flve dozen for 
wearing a scarlet watch riband ? ” 

No, sir,” repUbd tlKy all* together. 

Did any raidd^ipman ever die on his chest* from fatigue 
They ijgain repliecl in the negative. 

Thai, gentlemen, you \yill oblige me by stating whicli of 
you though Improper to assert thesS falsehoods in a public coffee- 
room ; and further, which of you obliged this youngster to 
risk his life in a duel " 

They were all •silent. ^ ' 

Will foil answer me, gentlemen ? 

With respect to the duel, sir,** replied the midshipman 
who had fought^me, " I heard say, that the pistols W4;re only^ 
charged with powder. It was a joke.” • 

Well, sir, we’ll allow that the duel was only a joke (and 
I hope and trust that your report is correct); is the leputation 
of your captain oSly a joke, allow me to ask ? I request to 
know who of you dared to propagate such injurious slander*?*' 
(Here there was a dead pause.) Well, then, gentlemen, 
since you will not confess yourselves, I must refer to my au- 
thority. Mr. Simple, have the goodness to point out the^ier- 
son or persons who gave you tRe information.” 

But I thought this Vovdd not be Yair ; and as they had 
all treated me very kindly after the duel, I resolved not to 
tell ; ^0 I answered, /^ If you please, sir, I consider that I told 
you all that in confidence.'* 

Confidence^ sir ! ^ replied the captam ; who ever heard 
of confidence between a post-saptifin and a midshipman ? ” 

No, wr,” replied I, not between a post-captain aind a 
midsJiipman, but between two^entlemen.” 

'lYje first lieutenant) who stood by ‘the captain, put his 
hapd : before his face to hide a laftgh, He may Ijp a fool, 
Bir,”'obseiwed he to the captain, aside; but I can assure you 
he is a very straight-forward one. ^ 

The captain bit his lip, hnd then turning to the midship*- 
1^1 said, You iriay thank* Mr. SimiSei gentl^en, that I do 
Jrress this matter further. «1 do Wlieve^Hat you were not 
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serious whin you calumniated me ; but recollect that what is 
said in joke is too ofien|repeated in earnest I trust that Mr. 
Simple’s conduct will Imve its e^ect, and, that you will leave 
off practisinpf upon him, who has saved you from a very severe 
punishment.” • 

When the midshipmen wen^t down Mow they ajl shook 
liatids with mp, and said, that 1 vks a gpod fellow for not 
peaching : but, as for the advice of the captain, that they 
should not practise upon m^ as he terraetl It, thoj*irforgot that, 
for they commenced again iipmefliately, jind never left off until 
they found that I was not to be deceived any longer. 

I had not been ten minutes in the*berth, before they began 
remarks ppon me. One said that I looked like a hardy 
fellow, and asked me whether I coi4d not bear a,great deal of 
^leep, • 

► !• replied that I could, I dare say, if it was necessary for the 

^od Iff the service ; at which they laughed^ and I supposed 
that J had said a good thing. 

Why, here’s Tomkins,” said the midsliipmam ; he*U 
show you how to perform that part of yoiut duty. He inherits 
ll from his father, who was a marine officer. He can snore 
for fourteen hours on a stretch without once turning round in 
his hammock, and finish his nap on the chest during the whole 
of the day, except meal -times.” 

^iiit Tomkins defended li*i]jself, by saying, that “ somepeo. 
jde were very quick in <loing things, ^id others were very slow ; 
tliat he was one of the slow on^, ahd that he did not, in reality, 
'*tain more refreshment from his long naps, than other j^^eople 
ltd in short ones, because he slept much sJower than tKby did*” 
This ingenious argument was, howeijer, over- ruled ncm. con., 
as it was proved thSt he a4e {budding faster than any one in the 
mess. • 

The postman came on boa|d with the letters, and put his 
head into the inidslppmen’s berth. I. was very anxious to have 
one from home, but I wai dfsappointed. Some had letters anti 
tome Had not. Those w'ho had not, declarc(l that their parents 
were very undutiful, and that they would cut them off with a 
shilling ; and^those who had*l^terB, after they had read them, 
offej-ed them for sal# to the ^others, usually at half price. 1 
could not imagine why they sold, or why tlie others bought 
them ; but they did do so ; and one that was fuU of good ad- 

B 2. 
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Vice was sold tliree times, from which circumstancS I was in- 
clined to form a better opinion of die morals of my com- 
panions. The low^t pricett letters sofc, were those written by 
sisters. I was offered one fbr a penny, but 1 declined buying, 
as I had plenty of sisters of my own. Directly I made that 
observation they immediately inquired all their names and 
ages, and whether tBey \^cre pretty or not. \^hen I had in- 
formed them, they qiiarrelled to whom they should belong. 
One wouldrhave Lucy, and another took Mary ; but there was 
a great dilute about.Elian, as l^had said that she was the 
prettiest of the wdiole. At last they agreed to put her up to 
auction, and she was knocked down to a master's mate of the 
name of O'Brien, who bid seventeen shillings ^and. a bot^e of 
rum. They^ requested tl^t I w'ould write liorne to give their 
love to my sisters^ and tell them how they had been disposed of, 
which I thought very strange ; but I ought to have been flat- 
tered at the pricei)id for Ellen, as 1 repeatedly have sinft. beqn' 
witness to a very pretty sister being sold for a glass of grog. 

X mentioned the reason why 1 was so anxious for a letter, 
viz. because I wan^gji to buy my dirk and coclftd hat ; upon 
which they told me that there was no occasion for )ny spent^- 
ing my money, as, by the regulations of the service, fhe 
purser’s steward served them out to all the officers wlio ap- 
plied for them. As I knew where the purser s steward s room 
was, having seen it when down ^•the cock-pit with the TrSt- 
ters, I w'cut down imn^ediately. Mr. I*urser's Steward,'* 
^$aid I, ** let me have a cocked-hiat and a dirk immediately." 

Very good, sir," replied he, and he wrote an order upon 
a slip ©f paper, which he handed to me. "There is the 
order for it, sir ; but tlje cocked.hats are kept in the chest up 
in the main-top; and as for the.d^k, ycramust apply to the 
butcher, who has them under his charge." 

X went up with the order, ar^ thought I would first apply 
for the dirk ; so X inquired for the butcher, whom I found 
^ltUL\g| in the sheep-pen with the she^jjip, mending his trowsers* 
Xn ifply to my demand, he told me that he had not the k^y 
o£:]me store-room, which was under the charge of one of the 
jP^orals of marines. « * • * 

I inquired who, and he said, " Cheek©*, the 'marine.” 

'*if\^** personage is the iirotoDpe. of Mr Nobody on tXMrd of a man- 
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I went /very where about the ship, ir^tjuiring for Cheeks the 
marine, but could not find him. Some said that they believed 
he was in the fore-topistanding ^ntry over the w^ind, that it 
might not change ; others, that 1|e was in the galley, to pre- 
vent the midsliipmen from soaking their biscuit in the cap- 
tain’s dripping-pan. At last, I inquired of some of the women 
who were standing between the guys on» the main-deck, and 
one of them 'answered that it was no use looking for him 
among tliein, as they all had husbands, ‘and Cheeks was a 
widow* it man* • • 

As I could not find the%nanne,’I thought J might as well 
go for my cocked-hat, and get my dirk afterwards. 1 did not 
lyucn like going up tlie rigging, because 1 was afraid of turn- 
ing*giddy * and if I fell overboard I could^ot swim ; but one 
of the midshipmen offered* to acedinpany me, stating ^hat I 
need not be afraid, if I fell overboard, of sinking to the 
. bott^n, as, if I was giddy, my head, at all events, would 
^wim ; so 1 determined to venture. I clifnbetl up very near 
to the main-top, but not without missing the little ropes very 
often, and ||||:as;ing the skin of my shins. Then 1 came to 
large ropes stretched out from the mamt, so that you murt 
•climb them with your head backwards. The midshipman told 
me these were called the cat-harpings, because they were so 
difficult to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go 
qut by them. I was dfraid to venture, and then he proposed 
that I should go througH lubber’s hole, which he said had 
been made for people like me. ^ !• agreed to attempt it, as it 
appeared more easy, and at*last arrived, quite out of breath, 
and very happy to find mjself in the main-top. 

The captain of the main-top was there with t!\vo other 
sailors. The midshipman introduced me very politely : — 
“Mr. Jenkins — Mr. Simple, midshipman, — Mr. Simple, 
Mr. Jenkins, captain of the Inain-top, Mr. Jenkins, Mr, 
Simple has come up with an order for a cocked-hat,*’ The 
captain of tlie top replied that he was very sorry that he had 
, not one in store, but the last had been served out to the cap- 
• tain s monkey. This was very provoking.* The captain of the 
top then asked me if I was ready with my footing* 

I replied, ** Not very, for I had lost it two or three times 

* Widow'll men arc imaginary igitorf borne on thebemk*, and receiving pay and 
priaa-motiey, wbirtb i« appropriated m Oreenwich HoKpital. 
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wht-n curaiiig up.” Ae laughol mid replied^ thaA 1 should 
lose it ahogother b^'fore 1 u-eot ilowu ; unu that I must ha7i<l 
it out. Hand out my footing!*' s»d 1, puzzled, and ap- 
pealing to the mitjstnpman, V* what <S)es he mean ? ” lie 
means that you littust fork out a seven-shilling bit.” 1 was 
just as wise .^i^ver, and stared very much ; when Mr. Jenkins 
desired the 'fBier m«i to •get half-a-dozen foxes and make a 
spread eagle mcji unles^s he had his parkisite. 1 never 
should have found oul what it all meant, had not the mid- 
shipman, wfio laughed till he fried, at last informed me that 
it tvas the custem to give the men Something to drink the lirst 
time that I came aloft, and that if 1 did not, they would tie 
me up to the rigging. 

Having no money in mj^ pocket,^ I promised fo pay them as 
soon as I weflt bflow ; but Mr. Jenkins would not trust me. 
f then became very angry, and inquired of him ‘‘ if he doubled 
iny honour.’* He replied, ‘‘ Not in the least, but that he^iist . 
have the seveif shillings before I went below'.*’ “ Why, sir,*^ 
said I, “do you know whom you tffe speaking to ? 1 am an offi- 
ter and a gentleman. Do you know who my grat|||Pather is ? ” 

O yes,'’ replied lie, “ very well.” • 

Then, who is he, sir ?*' replied I, very angrily. * 

Who is he ! why he’s the Lord knows who!* 

replied 1, “ that’s not his name ; he is Lord Privi- 
lege." (I was very much surprised that he knew that my grand- 
father was a lord.) And do ^ou suppose,” continued I, 
that I would forfeit th5 honoj^r of my family for a paltry 
seven shillings?” 

This ybservation of mine, and a promise on the part of 
the midshipman, w'ho said he would be bail for me, satisfied 
Mr. Jenkins, and he all/lwed me to go dovy^ the rigging. I 
went to my chest, and paid t|»e«8eVA shillings to one of the 
top-men who followed me, and then went up ou the main- 
deck, to learn as much 1 could of my profession. I asked a 
g:reat many questions of the midshipmen relative to the guns, 
and they crowded round me to answer them. One told matliey c 
were called the frigate's teeth, because they stopped the French- 
iaan's Jaw. Another midshipman, said that he had been so 
P^p^ in.juption that he was called the Fire-eater. 1 asked him 
that he escaped bein‘g*killed. He replied that he 
I made it a rule) upon the firs^cannoq-bali coming through 
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t)ie ship’s side, to put his head into the hole which it had 
made ; as, by a calculation made by Professor Intiman, the 
odds were ^?2,()47, andCsome decimals to boot, that another 
ball would not come in‘ at the same hole. ^ That’s what I 
never should have thought of. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MY MESSMATFS SHOW ME THE POI.EY OF ETTHNIKO IN DEM HUTY CAR- 

RIYI) ON POMTFLY I BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH SOME GEMTEEMEK 

OF Tine HOME DEPARTMENT THE FPIS^V^E OK sflODTO M^FOY, 

Now that I have been on board about a month, I find that 
my is not disagreeable. I don’t smell the pitch and tar, 
Vfhd I can get into my hammock without tumbling out on the 
other side. My messmates arc good-tempered, although they 
laugh at me^K’ery much ; but I must say that they are not 
very nice in their ideas of honour. TheJ appear to consider 
that to take you in is a capital joke : and that because they 
laugh at the time that they are cheating you, it then becomes 
no cheaiing at all. Now I cannot think otherwise than that 
cheating is cheating, and that a person is not a hit more honest, 
because he laughs at you id ihe bargain. A few days after 1 
came on board, I purchased some,tarts of the bumboat woman, 
as she is called ; I wished to pay for them, but she had no 
chantre, and very civilly told me she would trust me. She 
prodm^ed a narrow book, and said that she would open an 
account with me, and I could pay her*when I thought proper. 
To this arrangenJent I Hkd* no objection, and I sent up for 
different things until I thought *that my account must have 
amounted to eleven or twelvt shillings. As I promised my 
father that I never would run in debt, 1 considered tliat it 
;was then time that it slihuld be.statled. When I asked for 
it, what was my surprise to find that it amounted to 3/. 6d, 

I declared that it was impossible, and requested that she would 
allow me to look at the items, when 1 found that 1 was booked 
for at least three or ft>ur doz^* tarts every day, ordered by the 
young gentlemen to be pu^ down to Mr. Simple’s accoun).*’ 
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I was very much shocked, not only at the sum of miney which 
1 had to pay» but also at 
my messmates ; but whei 
they all laughed at me. 

At last one of them said^ Peter^ tell the Uuth ; did not 
your father caution you not to run in debt ? 

Yes, he did/' replied* L 

I know that very well/* replied he : all lathers do the 
same wheq^ their sons leave them; it*s a matter of course. 
Now observe, Peter ; ^it out of regard tC^you, tliat your 
messmates haVb been eating tarts at your expense. You dis- 
obeyed your father s injunctions before you had been a month 
from home ; and it is to give you a lesson that may be usef?]} 
in after-life, that t^iey haye considered it their duty to order 
the tarts. I'^truat that it will not be thrown away upon you. 
Go to the woman, pay your bill, and never run up another/’ 
That I certainly shall not,** replied I ; but as 1 coukd not 
prove who ordered die tarts, and did not think it fair that th^ 
woman should lose her money, 1 went up and paid the bill, 
with a determination never to open an account uith any body 
again. * 

But this left my pockets quite empty, so 1 wrote to wif 
father, stating the whole transaction, and the consequent state 
of my finances. My father, in his answer, observed that 
whatever might have been their motives, my messmates had 
done me a friendly act ; and that as 1 bad lost my money by 
my own carelessness, 1 nfusi noj expect* that he would allow 
any more pocket-money. But my mother, who added a 
pOrittscHpt to his letter, slipped in a five-pound note, and 1 do 
believe Aat it was with my fathers sanction, although he pre- 
tended to be very angfy at my forgetting his injunctions. 
This timely relief made me qjiitt doififortable again. What a 
pleasure it is to receive a letter from one’s friends when far 
away, espedally when there’s soihe money in it ! 

A fbw days before this, Mr. Falcon, the first lieutenant, 
ordeir^ me to put on my side-arms fi> go away on duty, 1 « 
Ithat I had*neither dirk nor cocked hat, ^though 1 had 
api#^ for them. He laughed .at^ my story, an<l sent tne on 
the master, who bought them, and the first lieu- 
t sent up the bill to my father, who ^aid it, anti Wrote to 
for his trouble. Thatamorning, the first Iku^ant 


the want of honesty on the part of 
1 complained of it in the berth, 
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sakl to me,^" Now, Mr. Simple, we *11 take the ihine off tliat 
cocked hat and dirk of yours. You will go in the boat with 
Mr. O’Brien, and take c^re that none of the men slip away 
from it, and get drunk at'the tap.**^ ' . 

This was the, first time that 1 bad ever been sent away on 
duty, and 1 was very proud of being an officer in charge. | 
put on my full uniform, and tvas iieady‘*at the gangway a 
quarter of an hour before the men were piped away. We 
were ordered to the dock-yard to draw sea-stores. When we 
arrived there, 1 was quite aftton|shed at the piles c€ timbei, 
the ranges of storehouses, and the immense anchors which lay 
on the wharf. There was such a bus^e, every body appeared 
to so busy, that I wanted to look every way at once. Close 
to wlTere the btfat landed, they were hauling a large frigate 
out of what they called the basin ; and I w^s sd interested 
with the sight, that I am sorry to say, I quite forgot all about 
'the bc^'s crew, and my orders to look after them. What 
sutprised me most was, that although the men employed ap- 
peared to be sailors, their language was very different from 
what I had been lately accustomed to on board of the frigate. 
Instead of damning and swearing, every body was so polite. 
^^Oblige me witli a pull of the starboard bow hawser, Mr. 
Jones,” — “ Ease off the larboard hawser, Mr. Jenkins, if you 
please.” — Side her over, gentlemen, side her over.”— My 
con^liments to Mr. Tompkins, and request that he will cast 
off the quarter check.” — S'ide her over, gentlemen, side her 
over, if you please.” — ** In the bqat there, pull to Mr. Sim- 
mons, and beg he’ll do me the favour to check her as she 
swing? What's the matter, Mr. Johnson?” ‘'Vy, (here's 
one of them ere midshipmites has thrown a red hot tater out 
of the stern-port, and hit our officer irf the eye.” — “ Report 
him to Uie commissioner, Wiggins ; and oblige me by 
under-running the guess warp, 'fell Mr. Simpkins, with my 
compliments, to coil away upoif the jetty. Side her over, side 
her over, gentlemen, -if you please.” 

^ 1 asl^ of a bystander Vho these people were, and he told 
me that they were dock-yard mateys. 1 certainly thought that 
it appeared to, be quite as easy to say, If you please,” as 

D — your eyes,” and that 'it sdunded much more agreeable. 

During the time that I was looking at the frigate being 
hauled ouVtwo of the men belonging to the boat slipped away. 
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and on my return ttiey were not to be seen. I w4s very much 
frightened^ for 1 knew that 1 had neglected tny diity^ and that 
on the first occasion on which 1 hai^been intrusted with a re. 
sponsible service. * What fo do I ditf not know. 1 ran up and 
dow'n every part of the dock-yard until 1 ^yas quite out of 
bread)^ asking every body 1 met whether they [had seen my 
two men. Many Of them said that they had seen plenty of 
men, but did no.t exactly know mine ; sotnc laughed, and 
called me a greenhorn. At last 1 met a midshipman, who 
told me tSat he had seen^twr^rndn answeringl^ to my <iescripti(m 
on the roof bf the coach starting for London, and that I must 
be quick if I wilshcd tq catch them ; but he would not stoj> to 
answer any more questions. 1 continued walking about. the 
yard until I me^ twenty, or tbir/y men with grey jackets and 
breeches, t6 wfeom I applied for information : they told me 
that tliey had seen two sailors skulking behind the jdlcs of 
timber* They crowded round me, and appeared very anxious 
to assist me, when they were summoned aw'ay to carry doxvi'i a 
cable. I observed that they all had numbers on their jackets, 
and either one or two bright iron rings on their legs. I couM 
not help inquiring, although 1 was in such a hurry, why the 
rings were w*orn. One of them replic{l that they were orders 
of merit, given to them for their gcjod behaviour. 

I was proceeding on very disconsolately, when, as I turned 
a corner, to my great delight, I met my two men, who touslied 
their hats and said that tliey h^^d been looking for me. 1 did 
not believe that they tolft the Jmth, but I was so glad to re- 
cover them that I did not scold, but went with them down to 
the bo|Lt, which had been waiting some time for us. O'Brien, 
the maotp/s mate, called me a young sculping, a word J never 
heard before. When Ve arrived on boarjj^ the first lieutenant 
asked O'Brien why he had^ ranained so long. He answered 
two of the men bad left the boat, but that I liad found 
thm* The first lieutenant a^ieared to be pleased with me, 
obspiTing^ as he had said before, that I was no fool, and 1 
w^entJ-dowh ltelow overjoyed at mj good fortune, avd verj' , 
mneb* obliged to O’Brien for not telling the whole tmih. 
After f h^4 taken off my dirk a^d cocked hat^ I felt' for my 
podbet bmidkerehief, and found that it^was not in my 
hfving in all probability beei! taken out by the ihcii in 
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jacV^tSj whom, in conversation with my iZiessmates, I disco- 
vered to be convicts condemned to hard labour for stealing and 
picking pockets. ^ 

A day or two afterwarn's, we had a new ’messmate of the 
name of M'Foy. 1 was on the quarter-deck when he came 
on board and presented a letter to the captain, inquiring first 
if his name was Captain Sauvage.” JHe was a florid young 
man, nearly six ^eet high, with sandy hair, yet very good- 
looking. As his career in the service wafe very short, I will 
tell at once, Avhat { did not find out till some time atf|rwards. 
The captain had agreed to receive him to oblige a brother 
officiT, who had retired from the service, and lived in the 
'Highlands of Scotland. The first notice which the captain 
had o*r*the arfival»of Mr. M’Foy, was from ajetter written to 
him by the young man’s uncle- ‘This anThsed him^so much, that 
he gave it to the first lieutenant to read: it ran as follows : — 

^r, “ Glasgow, AjlVil 25. 1 . 

Our much esteemed and mutual friend. Captain M ‘ Alpine, 
having communicated by letter, dated the 14th inst., your kind 
tentions relatiM.e to iny nephew, Sholto M'Foy (for which 
If will be pleased to accept my best tbiinks), I write to 
acquaint you that be is now on his way to join your ship, the 
Diomede, and will arrive, God willing, twenty -six hours after 
the rf^eijit of this letter. 

As I have been given to ‘understand by those who have 
some acquaintance with the service of tlfe king, that his equip- 
ment as an officer will be sornewliat expensive, I have consi- 
dered it but fair to ease your mind as to any responsibility on 
that scor(', and have therefore enclosed the half of a Bank of 
England note for ten pounds sterling. No.* 3742, the other half 
of which will be duly forwjhrded in a frank promised to me 
the day after to-morrow. 1 beg you will make the necessary 
purchases, and apply the balanct?, should iherq be any, to his 
mess account, or any other expenses which you may consider 
jj;ftj;rantaye or justifiable. • 

' ^‘*It is at the same time proper to inform you that SKolto 

had ten ahillingisi in his pocket at the time of his leaving 
Glasgow; the satisfactory expenditure of which I have no 
doubt ^ou will inquire ?nto, as k* is a large sum to be placed 
at the discretion of a youth onlv fourteen years and five* 
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iRonths old, I niehtion his age^ as Sholto is so tall that ^ou 
might be deceived by his appearance, and be induced to trust 
to his prudence in afiairs of this serious nature. Should he at 
any time requure*further vassistance^ beyond his pay, which I 
am told is extremely handsome to all king's officers, 1 beg you 
to consider .that any draft of yours, at ten days' sight, to the 
amount of five pounds, sterling English, will be duly honoured 
by the firm of Monteith, M^Killop, and Company, of Glasgow. 
Sir, with many thanks for your kindness and consideration, 

I remain, your most obedient, 

V * ' ' ♦ ‘‘Walter Monteith." 

The letter brought on board by M'Foy was to prove his 
identity. Whibi the captain read it, M‘Foy stafed aborai him 
like a wild stag. Thb captain welcomed him to the ship, 
asked him one or two questions, introduced him to the first 
lieutenant, and then went on shore. The first lieutenaht hau 
asked me to dine in the gun>room; I supposed thariicras. 
pleased with me because I had found the men ; and wdien the 
captain pulled on shore, he also invited Mr. MToy, when the 
following conversation took place. ^ 

Well, Mr, M^Foy, you have had a long journey ; I pre- 
sume it is the first that you have ever made." 

Indeed it is, sir," replied M^Foy ; and sorely I 've been 
pestered. Had I minded all they whispered in my lue as I 
came along, I had need been aaitde of money — sax-pen cen ere, 
sax-pence there, sax-pence every where, Sich extortion 1 
ne’er dreamt of.” * *' 

How did you come Irom Glasgow ? ” 

the wheel-boat, or steam-boat, as they ca'd it, to 
Lunnon : where thsy cWged me sax -pence for taking my 
baggage on shore — a wee bp»y oait bigger than yon cocked- 
hat. I would fain carty it myseP, but they wudna let me." 
Well, where did you goro when you arrived in London.^" 
I went to a place ca’d Chichester £ents, to the house of 
Stprm Mainwaring, warehousemen, and they must have 
pother sax-pence for showing me the way. Thoti I wgfeefl 
half.an«hour in the counting-house, till hey took me to a place 
6a’d Bulli Ikj^th, and pht me into a o^ach, paying my 
whole fare ; ievertheless, tl^y musw din me for moqey the 
wbnte of the wity down. Tj^ere was first Jhe guard, and Aen 
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the boachman^ and another guard and anotlier coachman ; hut 
1 wudna listen to them, and so they growled and abused me/' 

And when did you arrive?” 

1 came here last night ; and i only had a bed and a 
breakfast at the twa Blue Pillars house, for #lnch they extor* 
tioned me three shillings and sax-pence, as 1 sit here. And 
then there was the chambermaid hussy and waiter loon axed 
me to remember them, and wanted more . siller ; bat I told 
them as 1 told the guard and coachman, that 1 had v^^one for 
them.” " ^ 

‘‘ How much of your ten shillings have you left inquired 
tlie first lieutenant, smiling. « 

Upot ; sir lieutenant, bow came you for to ken that.^^- Eh ! 
it’s my uncle Monteith at Glasgow. '‘V'hy, a^I sit here, I’ve 
but three shillings and a penny of it left. But there's a smell 
here that's no canny; so I’ll just go up again into the fresh air.” 

Wher9 Mr. M^Foy quitted the gun.room they all laughed 
very much. After he had been a short time on deck he went 
down into the midshipmen’s berth : but he made himself very 
unpleasant, quarrelling and wrangling with every body. It 
did not, howevei, last very long : for he would not obey any 
orders that were given to him. On the third day, he quitted 
the ship without asking the permission of the first lieutenant ; 
when he returned on board the following day, the first lieu- 
tenarft put him under an arrest, and in charge of the sentry at 
the cabin door. During ..the afternoon ^ was under the half, 
deck, and perceived that he was'«baffpening a long clasp knife 
upon the after.truck of the gun. I went up to him and asked 
him why ho was doing so, and he replied, as his eyes fladied 
fire, that it was to revenge the insult offered to the Uuid of 
M'Foy. His look tald me, that he was in earnest. ^^But 
what do you mean ? ” inquired i: •" I mean,” said he, draw- 
ing the edge and feeling the point of his weapon, to put it 
into the weam of that man with tiie gold, podge on his shoulder, 
who has dared to place me here.” 

i> 4 was<very much alarmed, and thought it my duty to ^tate 
his inurderqtis intentions, or worse might happen ; so I walked 
up on dedk and « told the first lieutenant what M'Foy was in-^ 
tending to do, and hoW|his life was in dangen Mr. Falcon 
laughed, and shortly afterwards went down on the main-deek 
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M^Foy’s eyes glistened, and he walked forward to where the 
first lieutenant was standing ; but the sentry, who had been 
cautioned by me, kept hiy[i back wkh his bayonet. The first 
lieutenant turned round, and perceiving what was going on, 
desired the sentl^ to see if Mr. M^Foy hud a knife in his 
hands ; and he had it sure enough, open, and held behind his 
back. He was ilisarnfed, and the first lieutenant, perceiving 
that the lad meant mischief, reported his conduct to the captain, 
on his.a.rrival on board. The^ captain sent for M^Foy, who 
Was very obstinate,^ and when V^xed with his intention viould 
not deny if, or even say that he would not again attempt it ; 
so he was sent on shore immediately, and returned to his 
friends in the Highlands. Wc never saw, any 'more Kim ; 
but I heard thifi he obtained a commission in the army, and 
three, tnonths 'after he had joined his regiment, uas killed in a 
duel, resenting some fancied affront offered to tlie bluid of 
MToy. . ' , . 


CHAPTER IX. 

W* TOST UT TO TORTSDOWN TAIR — CONSEgiTKKCK Of PISTiniBIKC A TaDT 
AT SUPPER — NATURAL AFFECTION OP TIIK PELICAN, PROVED c.T MV 
EXPENSE SPONTANEOUS COMitURflON AT RANELACU GARDENS PAS- 

TRY VBRSVS PIETY — I4ANY ARK BID T® THE FEAST; BUT NOT 
HALT, THE LAME, OR THE tfLINlR 


A FEW days after M^Foy quitted the ship, we all had leave 
from the first lieuten^ant to go to Portsdown fair, but he would 
oiily allow the oldsters to sleep, op shore** We anticipated so 
jfiuch^ pleasure from our. excursion, that some of us were 
upi'*e^rly enough to go away^in the boat sent for fresh beef. 
Thte was very foolish.. There were no carriages to take us to 
tihie fair, nor indeed any fair so eaij|y in the morning ; the shops 
W«rp all idfeut, and the Blue Posts, where we always rervUf^ 
voused^ was hardly opened. We waited there in the cofiee- 
FOQin, until we were driven out by the maid sweeping away 
k^ihe dirt, and forced to walk aboi^t until she had finisdiM, 
‘ a# Jtlghted the fire, when we^'ordered our breakfak ; but Kow 
||ii||h'4etter would it have bllcn to Jbave taken our breakfast 
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conrifortiibly on boards and tlien to have come on shore, espe* 

cially as \vc had no money to spare. Next to being too late, 
being too soon is the worst plan in the world. However, we 
had our breakfast, and paid the bill then we’ sallied forth, and 
went up George gtreet, where wc found all* sorts of vehicles 
ready to lake us to the fair. We got into one* which they 
called a dilly. I asked the man Who drove' it why it was so 
called, and he Replied, because he only charged a shilling, 
O'Brien, who had joined us after breakfasting on boayl, said, 
that this answx*r renunded hin/ of *one^givyi to him by a man 
who attended the hackney-coa% stands in London.* Pray,” 
said he, “ why are you called Waterman.?” VFaterrnan,” 
replied the man, vy, sir, 'cause we opens the hackney-coach 
doors. At last, With plenty of, whipping, and plenty of sivear- 
ing, and a great deal of laughing, tlje old horse, whose back 
curved^ upwards like a bow, from the difficulty or dragging so 
matny, aj;rived at the bottom of Portsdown Hill, where we got 
huCyand walked up to the fair. It really was a most beautiful 
bight. The bright blue sky, and the coloured flags flapping 
about in all directions, the grass so green, and the white tents, 
and booths, the «un shining so bright, and the shining gilt 
gingerbread, the variety of toys and the variety of noise, the 
quantity of people and the quantity of sweetmeats ; little boys 
so happy, and shop-people so polite, the music at the booths, 
and tVe bustle and eagerness of the people outside, made my 
heart quite jump. There was llichardson, with a clown and 
haTle<]uin, and ‘such beautiful v^rnan, *dressed in clothes all 
over g<dd spangles, dancing reels and waltzes, and looking so 
happy ! There was Flint and Gyngell, with fellows tumbling 
over h'iad and heels, playing such tricks — eating fiire, and- 
drawing yards of taj]g out of their moutfis. Then there was 
the Royal Circus, all the horses’ stapling in a Hue, with men 
and women standing on their backs, waving flags, while the 
trumpeters blew their trumpets. *And the largest giant in the 
world, and Mr. Paap, the smallest dwarf in the world, and a 

dviiarf, who was smalfer stilf, and Miss Biffin, who did 
every thing without legs or arms. There was also the learned 
pig, and the Herefordshire ox, anjl a hundred other si^t9 
which I cumot now remgnber. We walked about for an hour 
or two Seeing the outside of every thing : we determined to , go 
and see the inside. * Ffrs^ wc wclit into Richardson’s, where • 
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vre saw a bloody tragedy^ with a ghost and thunder, and after- 
wards a pantomime, full of tricks, and tumbling over one 
another. Then ^we saw one or tjvo other things, 1 forget 
what, but this*! know, fliat, generally speaking, the outside 
was better than the inside. After tjiis, fe^Jing very hungry, 
we agreed to go into a booth and have something to eat. The 
tables were ranged all *found, and, in the centre there was a 
boarded platform for dancing. The ladies were there all ready 
dressec^for partners; and the music was so lively, that I felt 
very much incline<4,to fUnce, hut we had agreed to go and see 
the wild b^iasts fed at Mr. Pofito*s menagerie, and as it was 
now almost eight o’clock, we paid our bill and set of!'. It was 
a very curious sight, and better worth seeing than any in 
the fair ; I never had fti idea'jthat there were so many strange 
.animals in existence. They were all secured in iron cages, 
and a large chandelier with twenty lights, hung in thq centre 
of the booth,, and lighted them up, while the ke^er we'iit 
round and stirred them up with his long pole ; at the lame 
time he gave us their histories, which were very interesting. 
I recollect a few of them. There was the tapir, a great pig 
with a long nose, a variety of the hiptostamass, which the 
keeper said was an amphibilious animal, as couldn’t livtf on 
land, and dies in the water — however, it seemed to live very 
well in a cage. Then there was the kangaroo with its young 
ones peeping out of it — a ipost astonishing animaU The 
keeper said that it brought forth two young ones at a birth, 
and then took them intoats i^jtomach again, until they arrived at 
years of discretion. Then there was the pelican of the wilder- 
ness (X shall not forget him), with a large bag under his 
throat, which the man put on his head as a night-cap : this 
bird feeds its young*’ with its own bloody when hsh are scarce. 
And there was the laughjng* hyieha, who cries in the wood like 
a human being in distress, and devours those who come to his 
mstanoe — a sad in, stance of the depravity of human nature, 
as die keeper observed. There was a* beautiful creature, the 
royal Bengal tiger, only three years old, what growed^n 
inches every year, and never arrived at its full growth. * The 
one we saw, measured, as, the» keeper told ttS| sixteen feet from 
the snout, to the toili and seventeen fr^ the to the snout: but 
must have be^ some idistake there. Th^ was u young 
^l^hant and three lions, slid several other anittlals which I 
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fo^c? now, so I shall go on to describe the tragical scene 
which occurred. The keeper had poked up all the animals, 
and had commenced feeding them. The great lion was growl- 
ing and snarling over the shin-bone of an o>i, cracking it like a 
not, when, by some mismanagement, one end 'of the pole upon 
which the chamlelier was suspended fell down, striking the 
door of the cage in which the lioness was at^supper, and burst- 
ing it open. It was all done in a second ; the chandelier fell, 
the cage opened, and the lioness sprang outl I remember to 
this moment seeing the body pf the lioness in the air, %nd then 
all was dark as pitch. What^a dmnge ! Hot a moment before 
all of us staring with delight and curiosity, and then to be left 
in darkness, horror, and dismay ! There was such screaming 
and^hricking, ^uch crying, and fighting, and pushing, and 
fainting — nobody knew where to go, or how*to find their way 
out. The people crowded first on one side, &nd then on the 
Other, as their fears instigated them. I was very soon jammed 
wi^) my back against the bars of one of the cages, and feel- 
ing some beast lay hold of me behind, made a desperate effort, 
and succeeded in climbing up to the cage above, not, however, 
without losing the seat of my trowsers, which the laughing 
h^«‘rna would ifot let go. I hardly knew where I was when 1 
climbed up ; but I knew the birds were mostly stationed above. 
However, that I might not have the front of my trowsers torn 
as well as the behind, as soon as I gained my footing 1 turned 
roufid, with my back to the* of tlie cage, but I had not 
been there a minute, before I was attacked by something which 
digged into me like a pickaxe, «nd* as the hyeena had torn my 
clotfics, I had no defence against it. To turn routid ^ould 
have been worse still ; so, after having received abdve iNior^en 
stabs, 1 contrived by degrees to shift n^y positimi, \mtll I was 
opposite to another «tage, Igit^not until the pelican; for it was 
tha^. brute, had drawn as much^laod from me as would have 
fed his young for a week, l^was surmising what danger I 
should next encounter, when to my joy 1 discovered that 1 h^ 
gained the open door fron^whie)} the lioness had escaped. 1 
bawled in, and pulled the door to after, me, thinking m^^ll 
very fortunate : and there I sat , very quietly in a corner 
the rero£nder nf the noise as^l^hfusion. J had beeh: 
but a few minute, whpn Ae '^f-eaters, as they wereii^adj 
who played the mude outside^ came in with torcl^ and twst 
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ipuskets. The sigh*L which presented itself was truly shoflc- 
ing; twenty or thirty men, women, and children, lay on tlse 
ground, and 1 thought at hvst the lioness had killed them all, 
but they were only in fits, .or had been trampled down by the 
crowd. No one was seriously hurt. As for the lioness, she 
was not to be found ; and as soon as it was* ascertained that 
she had escaped, *thcre^was «as much terror and scan)j}eriiJg 
away oiit^^ide, as there had been in the menageirie. Jt appeared 
afterwards, that Ihe animal had been as much friglitcned as 
we had^*en, and had secreted herself under one of tl;e 
waggons. It was si^aue time*' befL>rc she could be foiiiuU At 
last O'Brien, whp W'as a very biave felloiv, went a-he.id of the 
beef-eaters, and saw herV^yes glaring. They borrowed a net or 
two from the carts^which had brouglit calves to the fAir,ai;d<'iTrew 
them over her. When Hhe was Yairly entangled, they dragged 
her by the tail* into the nn'nagerie. All tliis while 1 Iiad re- 
mained very quietly in the den, but when I perceived that its= 
lawful owner had come back to retake possession, I th(Sighli;r. 
w^as tinm to come out ; so I called to my messmates, who, with 
0*Bfien, w^eie assisting the beef-eaters. They had imt dis- 
covered me, and laughed \ery much when thyr saw wh-ero I 
was. One of the niidshipmen shot the bolt of the door. 4:o 
that I could not jump out, ana then stirred me up with a long 
pole. At last 1 contrived to unbolt it again, and got out, 
when they laughed still more, at tlie seat of my trowsers hjdng 
torn off. It was not exactly a huighing matter to me, although 
I bad to congratulate mysself upon a vtvy lucky escape ; and so 
did my messmates think, Vh?n I narrated my adventures. 
The pelican was the worst part of tlie business. O'Brien lent 
me a ’dark silk handkerchief, which I tied round my waist, 
and let drop behind, se tliat my misfortunes might not attract 
any notice, and then we quitted ^ht menagerie ; but I was so 
stiff that I could scarcely wklk. 

We then went to what they called the Ranelagh Gardens to 
see tie fireworks, which were to be let ofi* at ten o’clock. It 
WHS exactly tqp when we paid lor our admission, and we waited 
very patienOy for a quarter of an hour, but there were 
signs of the fireworks being displayed. • The fact was,, that the 
man to whom tlie gardens btdodged waited until more com- 
pany should arritei although -the place^was already i^ety*full 
^|ieopie. Now the first lleui^nant had ordered bm m 
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wjiit for us until twelve o’clock, and then return on board ; and 
as we were seven miles from Portsmouth, vre had not much 
time to spare. "VVc waited another quarter of an hour, and 
then it was agreed that as the fireworks were stated in the 
l)aiulbill to conwnence precisely at ten o’clock, we were fully 
jusiified ill letting them off ourselves. 0*Brien went out, and 
returned with a dozen penny rattans, which ’he notched in the 
end. 'fhe fireworks w\Te on the jiosts and. stages, all ready, 
and it was agreed that we should light them all at cyice, and 
then mix willi the crowd. *Th^ old^ter^ lighted cigars, and 
fixing them in the notched enYl of the canes, contAiued to puff 
them until they were all well lighted,. They handed one to 
oacU^f ns, tyid at a signal we all applied them to the match 
papers, and as soon as the firt^ communicated, we threw downi 
our canes and ran in among the crowd. In about half a minute, 
jLiff they all went in the most beautiful confusion ; there were 
silver •tars and golden stars, blue lights and Catherine-Avheels, 
mines and bombs, (jrecian-fires and Roman- candles, Chinese 
trees, rockets, and illuminated mottoes, all firing away, crack- 
ing, popping, and fizzing, at the same time. It was unani- 
mously agreed nhat it was a great improvement upon the in- 
temled show. The man to whom the gardens belonged ran ont 
of a booth where he liad been drinking beer at his ease, while 
his company w^ere waiting, swearing vengeance against the per- 
petibtors ; indeed, the next djy he offered fifty pounds’ reward 
for the discovery of tl\c offentlers. But 1 think that he was 
treated very properly. He ip* his situation, a servant of 
the public, and he had behaved as if he was their master. We 
all escaped very cleverly, and taking another dilly, arrii^ at 
Portsmouth, and were down to the boat in good time. The 
next day I was so syff, and in such pain, that I was obliged to 
go to the doctor, who put me* on tfie list, where I remained a 
week before I could return to my duty. So much for Ports,, 
down fair. 

It was on a Saturday that I returned to my duty, and Sun-i 
being a fine day, we all wenl on shore to church with Mr, 
Falcon, the first lieutenant. We liked going to church very 
much ; Aot, I «m sorry to say, frpm religious feelings, but for 
the following reason :^the first lieutenant sat in a pew below 
and We were placed in the galfefy above, where . he could not 
see us, nor indeed could wc sle Mm, We all rciinained vei*y 
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quiet^ and I may say very devout, during the time of the ser- 
vice; but the clergyman who delivered the sermon was so 
tedious, and had cuch a bad voice, that we generally slipped 
out as soon as he went up into the pulpit, and adjoiumed to a 
pastry-cook's opposite, to eat cakes and tarts ahd drink cherry- 
brandy, which wq infinitely, preferred to hearing a sermon. 
Somehow or other, the ‘first lieutenant had scent of our pro- 
ceedings : T.e believed that the marine officer informed against 
us, and ^lis Sunday he served u^a pretty trick. We had been 
at the pastry-cook's Vis usual/ a7>d as soon as we perceived the 
people coming out of church, vire put all our tarts and sweet- 
meats into our hats, which we then slip|>ed on our heads, and 
took our station at the church door, as if we hdd just*£otne 
down from the gallery, und had been waiting for him. In- 
stead, however/ of appearing at the church door, he w^alked up 
the street, and desired us to follow him to the boat. The fact* 
was, he had been in the hack room at the pastry-cook's watck . 
ing our motions through the green blinds. W e hail no sus- 
picion, hut thought that he had come out of church a little 
sooner than usual. When we arrived on boar^ and followed 
him up the side, he said to us ns we came on deck, — AValk 
aft, young gentlemen.” We did ; and he desired us to toe 
a line,” which means to stand in a row. Now, Mr. Dixon,” 
said he, what was the text to-day ? " As he very often a^ked 
us that question, we always left une in the church until the 
text was given out, who brought it to* us in tlie pastry-cook's 
shojp, when we all marked *it fn our Bibles to he ready if he 
us. Dixon immediately pulled out his Bible where he 
marked down the leaf, and read it. " O ! that was it,” 
S^d Falcon ; ygu must have remarkably good ears, Mr. 
I>ixon, to have heard the clergyman ^rom tMfc pastry-cook's shop, 
gjandeman, hats off, ?if *you please.” AVe all slided off 
. OUtih^s^ which, as he expected^ ^ere full of pastry. Really, 
gentlexnen/' eaid he, feeling the different, papers of pastry and 
aweetpieats, am quite ^eiighteebto perceive that you have 
not bte tb church for nothing. Few come away with -sST 
htany good things pressed upon ^elr seat of memory.^ Master* 
.kuaras, aead all the ship's heys'aft.” * 

The fhesladders, and;lhe.fir8t 

dddred each nf th^ to take a seat upon the car* 
When they w^ all stationed, he ordered us to 
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go» round with our hats and request of each his acceptance of a 
tart, wliich we were obliged to do^ handing first to one and 
then to anothert until the hats were all empty. What annoyed 
me more than all, was the grinning of the boys at their being 
served by us like footmen, as wrell as the ridicule and laughter 
of the whole ship s company, who had asscmbled^at the gang- 
ways. » , • 

H^heii all the pastry was devoured, the first lieutenant said. 
There, gentlemen, now that you have had your lesson for 
the day, you may go below.” ♦We could not help laugiJing our- 
selves when we went down into the bcrth*^; Mr. Falcon alw^ays 
punished so good-humouredly, and, in some way or other, his 
punishments were severally connected with the description of 
the bffence. * He always had a remedy for ev^ry thing that he 
disa]>proved of, and the slap’s coiflpany used to call him 
“ Remedy Jack.” I ought to observe, that some of my mess- 
^nates^ere very severe upon the ship’s boys after that circum- 
Mnce, always giving them a kick or a cuff’ on the head when- 
ever they could, telling them at the same time, There’s 
another tart for you, you whelp.” I believe, if the boys had 
known what wjls in reserve for them, they would much rather 
Imve left the pastry alone. 


CHAPTER X. 

» • 

A PlirSsOANG BKATEK OFF BY ONE WOMAN — DAGGERS AT SP/r-HEAP 
AN 11 — A TREAT FOR BOTIf PARTIES, OF PVLLBD CaiCKESj»X1 MY 

EX Pi; NSE — ALSO GIN FOR TWENTY J AM MADE A PRISONEA : ESCAPE 

AND KWOIN MY SHIP. 

* 

I MUST now relate what occurred to me a few days l)efore the 
ship sailed, which will prove tliiit it is not necessary to encoun- 
ter the winds and waves, or the cannon of the enemy, to he in 
danger, when you have eniered hie Majesty’s service : on the 
(TootrarJ^, I have been in action since, and I declare, without 
hesitation, Uiat 1 did not feel so much alarmed on that oecasioUy 
as I didlon tli^ one of which *I km aboiit to give the histdry; 
We .were reported ma^y foa .sea, «nd the Admiralty was 
anxious that we. should proc^d. The only obstacle to our 
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sailing was, that we^had not yet conijilctcd our complement* of 
men. The captain applied to the port-admiral, and obtained 
permission to send parlies on shore to impress seamen. The 
second and third fieuteii ants, and the oldest midshipmen, were 
despatched on shore every night, with some of the most trust- 
worthy men^ and generally brought on board in the morning 
about half a dozeli men, whom they had picked up in the 
different alehouses or grog-shops, as the satlors call tliem. 
Some of^them were retained, but mobt of them sent on shore 
as unseridceable ; for it is the ‘custom, when a man either 
enters, or is»impressed, to send Iflm down to the surgeon in the 
cock-pit, where he is stj-ipped and examined all over, to see if 
he he sound and fit for his Majesty*s service; and if not, l^e is 
sent on shore again. Impressing appeared to he rather scions 
work, as far as*I could ,i!ldge from the accounts which I heard, 
and from the w^ay in which our sailors, who were employed on 
ihe service, were occasionally beaten and wounded ; the §eamen* 
who were impressed appearing to fight as hard not to be forca?t 
into the service as they did for the honour of the country, after 
. they were fairly embarked in it, I had a great wish to he one 
of the party before the ship sailed, and asked O’Brien, who 
Was very kind to me in general, and allow'ed nobody to 
me hut himself, if he would take roc with him, w^hich he did 
oh' the night after I had made the request. I put on my dirk, 
that they might know I w^as an officer, as well as for my pro- 
tection. About dusk we rowed on shore, and landed on the 
Opsport side : the men fver^ all armed with cutlasses, ami wore 
pea jackets, which arc very sfiort great coats made of what 
. they ^all Flushinjf. We did not stop to look at any of the 

E -shops in the town, as it was too early; but walked out 
t three miles in tile suburbs, and went^to a house, the door 
of 'IVhich was locked, but we ibl-cAl it open in a minute, and 
hastened to enter the passage, where we found the landlady 
standing to defend the entrancl. The passage was long and 
narrow^, and she was a very tall, corpulent* woman, so that her 
body iiearly*.|IUcd it up, and in her hands she held a Iqng spijt^ 
pPinted at us,' with which she kept us at bay. The officei-s, 
who weta the foremost, did^not like to attack^a woman, and 
made such drives at them with her spit, that had they not 
•mtr^ated, some of them would ^on ha^ been regdj^ roagt- 
:The sailota hmghcd and stood outride, leaving the officers 
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to settle the business how they couM. At,last^ the landlady 
called out to her husband, Be they all out, Jem ?" Yes," 
replied the husband, they be all safe gone.*' " VYell, then,'* 
replied she, I’ll soon have all these gone 'too and with 
these yords she*made such a rush forward upon us with her 
spit, that had we not fallen I^ack, and fumbled one over 
another, she certainly would have riiii* it through the second 
lieutenant, who commanded the party. • The passage was 
cleared in an instant, and as .spon as we were all in the street 
she bolted us out ; so there vv| wt're, fehreJ officers^and fifteen 
armed men, fairly beat off by a fat old woman ; the sailors 
win) bad l)een drinking in the house haTving made their escape 
to sOiUe other place. But I do not well see how it could be 
otluTwive; either we must lia^c killednor wounded the woman, 
or she would have run us through,* she was so fesolute. Had 
her hlisbanrl been in the passage, he would have been settled 
i%a v^i!-y short time; but what can you do with a woman who 
fights like a devil, and yet claims all the rights and immunities 
of the softer sex ? We all walked away, lookfng very foolish ; 
and O'Brien observed that the next time he called at that 
It^use he would weather the old cat, for he would take her 
ladysliij* in the rear. 

We then called at other houses, where we picked up one or 
two men, but most of them escaped by getting out at the 
wirn1o-\vs or the back tluors, «s entered the front. Now 
there was a grog-shop which w^as a very favourite rendezvous 
of the seamen belonging to the ^nerchant vessels, and to which 
they wore accustomed to retreat when they heard that the 
pressg.'iiigs were out. Our officers were aware of thl^ and 
were therefore indifferent as to the escape of the men, as they 
knew tliat they wouM all g% to that place, and confide in their 
numbers for beating us off. As’ it*was then one o'clock, they 
thought it time to go there ; wf proceeded without any noise, 
but they had people on the look, out, and as soon as we turned 
the corner of the lane the %larm was given. 1 was afraid that 
thc;y wdbld all run away, and we should lose them ; but, on 
the contrary, they mustered very strong on that night, and had; 
resolved lo ** give fight." The men remained in the hous^, 
but an advanced guardtof aboHt, thirty of their wives, saluted 
us with a showei* of stonea a^jd mud. Some of our sailors 
vrere hurt, but they did* not appear to mind what the womefi 
• E 4i 
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did. They rushed on, and then they were attacked by the 
women with their fists and nails. Notwithstanding this, the 
sailors only laughed, pushing the women on one side, and 
saying, Be, quiet. Poll;" — ‘‘ l^on’t be foolish, Molly;” — 
Out of the way, Sukey : we a’n’t come ttr take away your 
fancy man with expressions of that sort, although the blood 
trickled down many of theii? faces, from the way in which 
they had b?en clawed. Thus we attempted to force our way 
through^ thorn, but I ha<l a verj narrow escape even in this 
instance"' A womaki seized' me by the arm, and pulled me 
towards her; had it not Wn for one of the quarter-masters 
( should have l)een separated from my party; but, just as they 
dragged me away, he caught hold of me ,by ‘the leg; •and 
stopped them. Clapt on here. Peg,” cried the woman to 

another, ^^and let's have Miis little mulsh i] >mi te ; 1 wants a 
baby to dry-nurse." Two more women came to her assistance/ 
catching hold of my other arm, and they would have dragj^ * 
me out of the grasp of the quarter-master, had he not called 
out for more help on his side, upon which two of the seamen 
laid hold of my other leg, and there was such a tussle (all at 
.my expense), such pulling and hauling : sonetimes the woinen 
gained an inch or two of me, then the sailors got it back again. 
At one moment I thought it was all over with me, and in the 
next I was with my own men. Pull devil; pull baker!” 
cried the women, and then tlujy.laughed, although I did not, 
1 can assure you; for \ really think that 1 was pulled out an 
inch taller, and my knees ^d choulders pained me very much 
indeed. At last die women laughed so much that they could 
not kpld on, so I was dragged into the middle of our own 
sailors^ where I took ^are to remain ; and, after a little more 
squeezing and fighting, was c^rj^d by 4he crowd into the 
house. The seamen of the ifierchant ships had armed them- 
selves with bludgeons and ot])cr weapons, and had taken a 
position on the tablea* They were more than two to one 
against us, and there was a dreadfql figHt, as their resistance 
was ;very di^perate. Our sailors were obliged to u&e th^eir 
cutlasses, and for a few minutes 1 was quite bewildered with 
a|mting and swearing, pushing and scuiHing, coll&ring and 
togeAer with the raise|) up, which, not only 
but nearly choked me. By the time that diy breath 
l^riy squeezed out of body,*our sailors got tlie best 
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of It, ^licli the landlady and women of the house perceiving, 
tliey put out all the lights, so that 1 could not tell where I was ; 
but our sailors had every one seized his man^ and contrived to 
haul him out of the street door, where they were collected 
togetluT, and secjured. 

Now again I was in groat difficulty ; I had been knocked 
down and trod upon, and when I ‘did contrive to get up again, 

1 did not know the direction in which the door lay. I felt 
about by the wall, and at last came to a door, for room 
was at that time nearly empty, the woirien having followed 
the men out of the house. ^ opened it, and found that it 
was not the right one, but led into a little side parlour, where 
ther'* was a Jire, but no lights. I had just discovered my 
mistake, land was* about to retreat, wh^i I wa^ shoved in from 
behind, and the key turned upon me ; there I Was, all alone, 
§nd, 1 must acknowledge, very much frightened, as 1 thought 
^t tlia vengeance of the women would be wreaked upon me. 
Iconsidercd that iny death was certain, and that, like the man 
Orpheus I had read of in my books, 1 should be torn to piecei? 
by these Bacchanals. However, I reflected that I was an 
oflSicer in his Majesty’s service, and that it was my duty, if 
necessary, to sacrifice my life for my king and country. I 
thought of my poor mother ; but as if made me unhappy I 
tried to forget her, and call to my memory all I had read of 
the 'fortitude and courage of •various brave men, when death 
stared them in tlie face., 1 peeped through the key .hole, and 
perceived that the candles were le-lighted, and that there Were 
only women in the room, who were talking all at once, and 
not thinking about me. But in a minute or two, a weman 
came in from the street, with her long^ black hair hanging 
about her shoulders, .and her cap in her hand. Well,^' cried 
she, “they've nabbed ray nush&nd; but I'll be dished if I 
haven't boxed up the midshipmi^ in that parlour, and he shall 
take his place." I thought 1 should have died when I looked 
at the woman, and perceived her coming up to the door, fol-* 
lowed by some others, to unlock it. As the door opened, I 
drew my dirk, resolving to die like an officer, and as they 
advanced,* 1 retneated to a corner,, brandishing my dirk, widi- 
out saying a word. yfih,” cried the woman too had made 
me a prisoner, “ 1 do declare 1 likes to see a puddle in a storm 
—only look at the little biscuit-kibbler showing fight I Come/ 
my lovey, you belongs to jne." 
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Never !’' exclaimed I with indignation. Keep off, or I 
shall do you mis hief'* (and 1 raised iny <iirk in advance); 
** I am an officer .and a gentleman.” 

Sail/’ cried' the odious won.an, fetch a mop and a pail 
of dirty water, and I’Jl trundle that dirk out of his fist.” 

No, noj” replied another rather good-looking young wo- 
man, ** leave him to me — don't hurt him — he really is a 
very nice little niam What's your name, my dear ?” 

Peter Simple is my name,” yeplied I ; and I am a king’s 
officer, so be carefuhwhat you about.” 

Don’t be afraid, Peter, nobody shall hurt you ; but you 
must not draw your difk before ladies, that’s not like an officer 
and a gentleman — so put up your dirk, that 's a -good liQy.” 

** 1 will not,^’ re[>liad 1, “ i^uless you promise rte tiiat I 
shall go away \inmolested.” 

1 do promise you that you shall, upon my word, ' Peter 
— upon my honour — will that content you 

Yes,” replied I, ^Mf every one else will promise the 
Same/’ 

*'Ui>on our honours,” they all cried together ; upon whicli 
I was satisfied ; and putting my dirk into ^ts sheath, 
about to quit the room. 

^^Stop, Peter,’’ said the young w^oinan who had taken my 
part ; “ 1 must have a kiss before you go/' And so must 
1 ; and so must we all,” cried women. ** 

I was very much shccked, and attetnpted to draw* my dirk 
again, but they had closeU in with me, and prevented me. 
Recollect your honour,” cried I to the young woman, as I 
atruggled. 

My honour ! — J^ord bless you, Peter, the less w'e say 
about that, the better.” , t- 

** But you promised thafr I should go away quietly,” said I, 
appealing to them. 4 

" \PeIl, and so you shall ; but recollect, Peter, that you are 
an officer and a gentleman — you surely would not be so 
shabby as^ia go away without treating us. What mofiey l^ive 
you your pocket?” and, without giving me time to 

felt in my pocket) and pulled out Ay purse, which 
^bj^ened. ^ Wby, Peter,. 3 lou areata rich as, a Jew/* said 
odimted thirty filings on the table# " Now 
w'havei” ' » 
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'■ -/\riy inmg you please,” said I, provided that you will 
let lue go.” 

“ ’Well, then, it shall be a gallon of gin. . Sail, call Mrs. 
Flanagan, Mrs. Flanagan, we want a gallon of* gin, and clean 
glass', s/’ 

Mts. Flanagan received the major part of my n^oncy, and 
in a minute rettirped with the gin and vPine glasses. 

“ Now, Peter, rny cove, let’s all draw round the table, and 
make ourselves cosy.’' 

“ O no,” replied I, “ take ^y money, >lrink the gin, but 
pray let me go!” but they wouldn't listen to me.* Then I 
was obliged to sit down with them, the* gin was poured out, 
and they made me drink a glass, which nearly choked me. 
It Ijad, however, one good effe*t, it gaje me courage, and in 
a minute or two, 1 felt as if I could fight them all. 'J'hc <loor 
of, the room was on the same side as the fire-place, and I per- 
^ce^ed Aat the poker was between the bars, and red hot. I 
complained that I was cold, although I was in a burning fever ; 
and they allowed me to get np to warm my hands. As soon 
as I reached the fire-place, I snatched out the red-hot poker ; 
aru^, brandishing* it over my head, made for the door. They 
all jumped up^to detain me, but 1 made a poke at the fore- 
most, which made her run back with a shriek. (I do believe 
that I burnt her nose.) I seized my opportunity, and escaped 
into tflie street, wiiirling the p<jl^cr round my liead, w^hile all 
the women followed, hootjng and shoutyig after me. 1 never 
stopped running and wliirling n*y poker until I was reeking 
with perspiration, and the poker was quite cold. Then I 
looked hack, and found tliat I w^as alone. It was very d«*jrk ; 
every house was shut, up, and not a light tp he seen any where, 

I stopped at the corner, not jenpwing where I was, or what I 
was to do. I felt very miserable iudeed, and was reflecting 
on my wisest plan, when, who^should turn the comer, but 
one of the quarter-masters, who had hpen left on shore by 
accident, I knew him by Ijis pea-jacket and straw hat to be 
,onc of ow men, and I was delighted to see him. 1 told him 
what had happened, and he replied that he was going to a 
house whd^e tho people knew.hirp^ and would let him in. 
When we arrived thercj^ the pqpple of the house were very 
civil; the landlady made us some purl, whiohi the/quj^er- 
inaster ordered, and which I tlsoAght very good indeed* After * 
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we had finished the jug, we both fell asleep in our cnairs* I 
did not awaken until 1 was roused by the quarter- master^ at 
past seven o’clock, when we took a wherry, and went off to 
the siiip^ 


'CHAPTER XI. 

0*BRir.K. TAKES ME UNOEtt Ills PROTFr-TIOl^ THE SlflP's COMPANY AHE 

PAID,*SO ARE TIIE^RCJMUOATfW'OMCK, THE JEWS, AVO TftF FMANCI- 

PATIONJSt AFTER A FASHION wC OO TO SVA nOCTOB o'llUlEN 's CDIlK 

FOR SEA-SICKNESS — ONE PILL OF THE J>OCT(>R’s MORE THAN A HOSE. 

When we arrived, I reported myself to the first lieutenant, 
and told him the wh«Je story* of the ina))ner in wdiich I had 
been treated, showing him the poker, which I hroupht on hoard 
wdth me. He heard me very patiently, and then said, ^ WeK, 
Mr. Simple, you may be the greatest fool of your fairdf^jr foW !I* 
I know to the contrary, but never pretend to be a fool with 
me. That poke» proves the contrary ; and if your wit can 
serve you upon your own emergency, 1 expect that it will he 
employed for the benefit of the service.'* fie then sent /or 
O'Rrien, and gave him a lecture for allow inf me to go with 
the pressgang, pointing out, what was very true, that I could 
have been of no service, and might have met with a sjrious 
accident. 1 went down on tliipxnain deck, and O’Brien came 
to me. Peter,” saidihe, I have l>een jawed for letting you 
go, so it is but fair that ydli should be thrashed for having 
asked me.’’ 1 wished to argue the point, but lie cut all ar. 

f^ificnt short, by kicking me down the hatchway ; and thus 
ebded my zealous aUempt to procure seamen for his Majesty's 
service. » « 

At last the frigate was full manned ; and, as we had re- 
ceiveil drafts of men from o|her ships, we were ordered to be 
paid previously to our going to sea. . The people on shore 
alwrays fin4 out when a ship is jo be paid, and very early in 
the* mpmng we were surrounded with wherries, Idden with * 
Jews And other people, some requesting admittance to sell 
goo«ls, ;<>thers to get*paid for what they^ had allowed the 
to take 4p upon credit.# But tiie 6rst lieut^^ant would 
.allow any of them to co|ne on board pntil afW the ship 
1 although they were io urgent, tliat he was forced to 
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placS sei^ies in tlie chains with cold shot^ to stave the boats 
if they came alongside. 1 was standing at the gangway, look- 
ing at tlie crowd of boats, when a black looking fellow in ont 
of the wherries said to me, I say, sir, let me slip in at the 
port, and I have ^ very nice present to make you and he 
displayed a gold seal, which he Jield up to me, I immediately 
ordeied the sentry to keep him farther off, for‘1 was very much 
affronted at his supposing me capable of being bribed to dis- 
obey my orders. About eleven o’clock the dock-yard, boat, 
with all the pay clerks, and tl)e cashier, ^dth his chest of 
inoiiey, came on hoard, and shown into the ftre-cabin, 
where the captain attended the pay- table. The men were 
called in, one b^ one, and as the amount of wages due had been 
previously calculattd, they were, paid very fast. The money 
w^as always received in their hats, after it had bees counted out 
in the presence of the officers and captain. Outside the cabin 
door, tliii^e stood a tall man in black, with hair straight combed^ 
Vift had obtained an order from the port^adniiral to be per- 
mitted to come on board. He attacked every sailor as he came 
out, with his money in his hat, for a subscription to emancipate 
tile slaves in the ^Vest Indies ; but the sailors would not give 
liiiiT any thing, swearing that the niggers were better off dian 
they were ; for they did not work harder by day, and had no 
watch and watch to keep during the night. ** Sarvitude is 
sarvitude all over the world, my old psalm- singer," replied 
one. They sarve their raasterif, as in duty bound ; we sarve 
tile king, ’cause he can’t do witlyiut.us^ and he never axes 
our leave, but helps himself.” 

“Yes” replied the straight-haired gentleman; “ J)ut 
slavery is a very different thing.” 

“ Can’t say that 1 see any difference ; 8o you. Bill 

“ Not I : and I suppose fs If •th^y didn’t like it, they ’d 
run away." 

“ Hun away ! poor creatures * said the black gentleman* 
Why if they did, they would be flogge’d." 

Flowed — hell ; well, tnd if we run away, we are to^be 
hanged. The nigger's better off nor we ; ar’n’t he, Tom ? " 
Then the purser’^ steward came, out; he was what they call a 
bit of a lawyer, that is, had received more education than , tba 
seamen irt general. a • . 

“ 1 trust, sir," said the. man ig black, tliat you will coni- 
tribute some^ing/* 
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Not I, my hearty ; I owe every farthing of m5 moftey, 
ami more too, I'm afraid.** 

♦ Still, sir, a small trifle.” 

Why, what an infernal rase*;! you must be, to ask a man 
to give away what is not his own property J Did 1 not tell 
you that Dowed it all ? There's an old proverb — be just 
before you're geheroui.. Now, it's my opinion, that you are 
a method’ stical, .good-for-nothing blackguard ; and if any one 
is such a fool as to give you money, you will keep it for 
yourseh'." ‘ 

When Ylie man found that* he could obtain nothing at the 
door, he went ‘down on the* lower deck, in which he did not 
adt very wisely ; for now that the men were paid, the boats 
were permitted to con^e alongside, and so Ynuch spirits were 
smuggled in,*that most of the seamen were more or less in- 
toxicated. As soon as he went below, he commenced, distri- 
buting prints of a black man kneeling in chains saying, 

' Am not I your brother?” Some of the men laughed, tfml' 
$wore that they would paste their brother up in the mess to 
say prayers for the sliip's company ; but others were very 
angry, and abused him. At last, one man< who was tipsy, 
came up to him. Do you pretend for to insinivate that tiiis 
crying black thief is my brother?” 

To be sure I do,” replied the methodist. 

^^Then take that for your ^infernal lie,” said the lailor, 
hitting him in the face right *and left, and knocking the man 
doym into the cable tieis fi^m whence he climbed up, and 
piade his escape out of the frigate as soon as he was able. 

The ship was now in a state of confusion and uproar ; 
there we^e Jews trying to sell clothes, or to obtain money for 
clothes which they^'had sold ; bumboat men and bumboat 
showing their lo^ig 4)ills* and demanding or coaxing 
for jpayment ; other people from the shore, with hundreds of 
sniau debts ; and the sailor? wives, sticking close to them, 
and disputing every bill presented, as an extortion or a rob- 
hei^rl There were such bawling and threatening,,, laughing 
aM crying for the women were all to quit the ship before 
j^nset — at one moment Jew was upset, apd all his hamper 
finches teased into the hold ; at another, a sailor was seen 
eve^ where for a ‘Jew whJ bad cheated him all 
or skvlarkinsf. and mauv of them verv drunk. It 
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appoared^to me that the sailors had rather *a difficult point to 
settle. They had three claimants upon them, the Jew for 
clothes, the bum boat men for their mess in liarbour, and their 
wives for their support during their absence ; and the money 
wliich they received was, generally speaking, not more thaii 
sufficient to meet one of the liemands. As it may be sup- 
posed, the women had the best of *it ; the oitters were paid a 
tiifie, and promised the remainder when they game back from 
their cruixo ; and although, as the case stood then, it might 
appear that two of the parties* were ill used, yet in the long 
run they were more than imUuJsnincd, *for their ch^^rges were 
so extravagant, that if one third of their, bills were paid, there 
would still remain a profit. About five o’clock, the orders 
were given for the ship to be cleared. All disputed points 
were setilt’d by the scrj;eaiitof marines with a party, who divided 
their antagonists from the Jews; and every description of 
pify-sons not belonging to the ship, whether male or female, was 
tli^issca over the side. The hammocks we»’e pipevl down, 
those who were intoxicated were put to bed, and the ship was 
once more quiet. Nobody was punished for having been 
tipsy, as pay-day,is considered, on board a maii-of-war, as the 
wiinling up of all incorrect behaviour, and from that day the 
sailors turn over a new leaf ; for, although some latitude is 
permitted, and the seamen are seldom flogged in harbour, yet 
the moment that the anchor is at the bows, strict discipline is 
exacted, and intoxication must longer hope to be forgiven. . 

The next day every thifig was jjrepared for sea, and no leave 
was permitted to the officers. Stock of every kind was 
brought <'n board, and the large boats hoisted and secured* 
On tile momittg after, at daylight, a signal from the flag- 
ship in hsirbour was made for us to unmohr; our orders had 
come down to cruize in the^lay ,of Biscay. .The captain 
came on. board, the anchor weighed, and we ran through the 
Needles with a fine N. E. breeze? 1 admired the scenery of 
the Isle of Wight, looked with admiration. at Alum Bay, was 
astonished at the Needle rockl, and then felt so very ill that I 
Went •down below. What occurred for the next six days I* 
cannot tell* , I tliougbt that I should die every moment, and 
lay in my hammock or the chests for the whole of ^ that 
time, incapable of eating, lirinkin^, 6r walking about* O'Bflcu 
came tp.me on the ieveiilh morning* and said, that If lididr 
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not exert myself t never should get well, that he very 
fond of me, and had taken me under his protection, and to 
prove his regard, he would do for me what he would not take 
the trouble to fift for any other youngster in the ship, which 
was, to give me a good basting, which was a sovereign remedy 
for sea-sickness. He suited the action to tlie word, and 
drubbed me on ‘the vbs without mercy, until I thought the 
breath was out pf my body, and then he took out a rope's end 
and thrashed me until I obeyed his orders to go on deck im- 
mediately. Before he came me, 1 could never have be- 
lieved it possible tfiat If could have obeyed him ; but somehow 
or another I did contrive to crawl up the ladder to tlie main 
deck, where I sat down on the shot.racks and cried bitterly.* 
What would I have given to have been at* home again ! It 
was not my fault that?'] was the greatest fool in the family, 
yet how was 1 punished for it ! If this was kindness from 
O’Brien, what had I to expect from those who were not partial 
to me? But, by degrees, I recovered myself, and certa#.^xy 
felt a great deal better, and that night I slept very soundly. 
The next morning O'Brien came to me again. It '$ a nasty 
slow fever, that sea-sickness, my Peter, and jve must drive it 
out of you aUd then he commenced a repetition of yester- 
days remedy until I was almost a jelly. ^Vbether the fear of 
beutg thrashed drove away my sea-sickness, or whatever 
might be the real cause of it, I do not know, but this cer- 
t^in^ that 1 felt no more of after the second beating, and 
,the next morning, ^hen I awoke,* I was very hungry. I 
^bjlsteiied to dress myself betore O'Brien came to me, and did 
loot see him until we met at breakfast. 

Pater," said he, let me feel your pulse,” 

O nb ! " replied I, indeed I 'm quite well.” 

Quite well J Can you^zat Mscuit and salt butter 
f< yes, I can." 

"And a piece of. fat porkf'" 

" I 

to me then, Pater," replied he I "so you T1 
bii^ 1^0 more of my medicine until you fall siek agun/’ • 
jij f I hope not," replied 1, " for it was not very pleasant.** 

I you simple Simple, when (Ucf you ev^rbear of 
beini; nnlees%i man prescribe fbr Mn^self ? I 

you *4 be after lollipops iqr the ffellow ftver* . Live 
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ariU laA, boy, and thank Heaven that you’ve found somebody 
who loves you well enough to baste you when it *8 good for 
your health/' 

I replied^ that I certainly hoped^ that* much as I felt 
obliged to him, 1 should not require any more proofs of his 
regard.” 

•'Any more such fttriking prodfs, ycumean. Pater; but let 
me tell you that they were sincere proofs, .for since you’ve 
been ill I \*e been eating your pork and drinking yopr grog, 
wliicli latter can't be too plentiful in ^he .^ay of Bisctty. And 
now that I *ve cured you, yoif’ll be tucking all th&t into your 
own little breadbasket, so that I'm no gainer, 'and 1 think tliat 
you may be ^convinced that you never had or will have two 
more 'disinterested thumpings in all ycjjir born days. However, 
you’re very welcome, so say no more about it." 

I held my tongue and ate a very hearty breakfast. From 
{hat <|§y I returned to my duty, and w'as put into the same 
^tch with O’Brien, who spoke to the first lieutenant, and told 
him that he had taken me under his charge. 


CHAPTER XII. 

NEW ’^IfSORY OF MR. MUPOtE REAVl|LKABLE FOR HAVING NO SKP TO VS 

NOVEL PRACTICE OF l^R. CHUCKS o'bRIEN COMMENCES HX8 mUf 

TORY — THERE WERE GIANTS XN^ THOSE DATS 1 BRING UP THE 

master’s NiOBTiUSLASS, 

As I have already mentioned sufficient of the captain an^ the 
first lieutenant to enable the reader to gain an insight into their 
characters, I shall now meffdon ,twa very odd personages who 
were my shipmates, the car})enter*and the boatswain. The 
carpenter, whose name was Milddle, used to go by the appel-> 
lation of Philosopher. Chips ; not that ’he followed any parti* 
cular school, but had fomxed a'^heory of his own, ftopri 
which he was not to be dissuaded. This was, tliat the universe 
had its cyple of events which turned round, so that in a cer^ 
tain period of time every thing wds to happen over again. I 
never could make him OKplain fipon what data his calculations 
were founded; he said, that if he explained it, I was lOQ 
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young to comprehend it ; but the fact was this, ^^hat'*in 
27>^72 yeara every thing that was going on now would be 
going on again, with the same people as were existing at this 
present time.” He very seldom ventured to make the remark 
to Captain Savage, but to the first lieutenant he did very often. 

I’ve been, as close to it as possible, sir, 1 do assure you, 
although you find''fault<; bufr 27>672 years ago you were first 
lieutenant of this ship, and I was carpenter, although we re- 
collect nothing about it; and 27)672 years hence we shall 
both be •standing by this boat, talking about the repairs, as we 
are now." ^ 

** I do not doubt it, ^Ir. Muddle/* replied the first lieutenant; 
I dare say that it is all very true, but the repairs must be 
finished this night, and 27,672 years hence you will hate the 
order just as positive as^^ou have it now, so let it Ik* done.** 
This theory made him very indifferent as to danger, or indeed 
as to any thing. It was of no consequence, the affair ^ook itk 
station in the course of time. It had happened at the abo^'d 
period, and would happen again. Fate was fate. 

But the boatswain was a more amusing personage. He 
was considered to be the taughtest (that is, the.most active and 
severe) boatswain in the service. He went by the name ^f 
^ Gentleman Chucks ’* — the latter was his surname. He 
appeared to have received half an education ; sometimes his 
language was for a few sentences remarkably well chosen,rbut, 
all of a sudden, he would break-down at a hard word; but I 
shall be able to let the reader into moire of his history as I go 
oti with my adventures. He had a very handsome person, 
JneUped to be stout, keen eyes, and hair curling in ringlets. 
He ^Id his head up, and strutted as he walked. He declared 
ihftt an officer sheifld look like an officer, and comport him- 
self accordingly/* In his pe^soh he was very clean, wore 
rings on his great fingers, and a large frill to his bosom, which 
stuck out out like the back fin%f a perch, and the collar of his 
' shirt was always pulled up to a level with his cheek bones. 
, He jtiever .itppeared on deck with^t his “ persuader^^** which 
was three rattans twisted into one, like a cable ; sometinies* he 
bis Order of the Bath, or his Trio junpto in«ano ; and 

g persipder was: seldom* idle. He attempted ^ be teiy 
e, ascoi iehen addressing” dye conflnon ‘Seai3eeit;^knd, 
always commenced his observations to (hem in 
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g^faci^s manner^ but, as he continued, he* became less choice in 
his phraseology. O^Brien said that his speeches were like the 
Sin of the poet, very fair at the upper part of them, but 
shocking at the lower extremities. As a 'specimen of them, 
he would say to the man on the forecastle, Allow me to 
observe, my dear man, in tlie most delicate way in the world, 
that you are spilling that tar )ipon«the deck ^ a deck, sir, 
if I may ventfiire to make the observation,,! had the duty of 
seeing holystoned this morning. You understand me^, sir, you 
have defiled his Majesty’s forecastle. ^ must do my duty, 
sir, if you neglect yours ; ^so take* that — and *that — and 
that — (thrashing the man with his rattan) — «you d — d hay- 
making son of a sca-cook. Do it again, d — your eyes, and 
I ’ll cut your liver out.'* 

I remember one of tlie ship's boys |;oing forward with a kid 
of dirty water to empty in the head, without putting his hand 
•up to his hat, as he passed the boatswain. Stop, my little 
^ien^" said the boatswain, pulling out his frill, and raising 
up both sides of his shirt collar. Are you aware, sir, of my 
rank and station in society 

Yes, sir,*'^ replied tlie boy, trembling, and eyeing the 
Mittan. 

Oh, you are !” replied Mr. Chucks. " Had you not been 
aware of it, I should have considered a gentle correction nec^ 
sarj^ that jou might have avoided such an error in future; 
but, as you were aware of it* ^hy then, d — n you, you have 
no excuse, so take that — aud that — J^ou yelping, half-starved 
abortion. — I really beg your pardon, Mr. Simple,'* said he to 
me, as the boy went howling forward, for I was walking; with 
him at the time ; ^‘but really the service makes brutea of us 
all. It is hard to sacrifice our health, oiftr night's rest, ahd our 
comforts ; but still more Sb, that in my responsible situation, 

I am obliged too often to sacrifice my gentility.*’ 

The master was the officer wfio had charge of the watch to 
which 1 was stationed ; he was a very’ rough sailor, who had 
been brought up in the mstchant Service, not much of a J;enw 
tleman in his appearance, very good-tempered, and very fond 
of grog. ,, He always quarrelled with the boatswain, and. ■ 
clai^ that the "service was going to the devil, now that 
rant officers put on wh^ shirtj, und wore frills to them^ > But *•; 
the boatswain did not care fii* him ; he knew his duty, he i 
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did his duty, and if* the captain was satisfied, he sai^l thut 
the whole ship’s company might gnnnhle. As for the master, 
he said, the man was very well, but having been brought up in a 
collier, he could not be expected to be very refined ; in fact," 
he observed, pulling up his shirt collar, it was impossible 
to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear." The master was 
very kind to me, knd uted to send me down to my hammock 
before my watch. was half over. Until that time, 1 walked 
the declf with OTlrien, who was a very pleasant companion, 
and taught me ever}[ thing t^at be could, connected with my 
profession. ' One night, when he had the middle watch, I 
told him I should like^very much if he would give me the 
history of his life. ^'That I will, my honey," replied he, all 
that 1 can remember of it, though 1 have no doubt but that 
I’ve forgotten the best pirt of it. It’s now within five minutes 
of two bells, so we’ll heave the log and mark the board, and 
then I’ll spin you a yarn, which will keep us both from^going*^ 
to deep." O'Brien reported the rate of sailing to the masteif ' 
marked it down on the log-board, and then returned. 

So now', my boy, I ’ll come to an anchor on the topsail 
halyard rack, and you may squeeze your thr^d-paper little 
carcass under my lee, and then I'll tell you all about it. Firsi 
and foremost, you must know that I am descended from the 
great O'Brien Borru, who was king in his time, as the great 
)^ngal was before him. Of course you've heard of Fingt^Ji." 

, I can't say that 1 ever did,*'*replied I. 

Never heard of Fingal ! — murd’er! Where must you 
have been all your life ? Well, Sien, to give you some notion of 
. Fingei, 1 will first tell you how Fingal bothered the great Scotch 
^ani, and then I’ll go on with my own story, Fingal, you 
jnuft know, was a giiht liimself, and no fool of one, and any 

^t afironted him was of a bating, as I am to 

middle watch to-night. But tliere was a giant in 
;|^ouafid as tall as the mainmalt, more or less, as we say vvhen 
we a’u’t quite sure, as' it saves telling more lies than there’s 
occa^pn Wei), this Scotch gtant heard of Fingal^ and 
how he had beaten every body, and he said* ^ Who is tiiis 
Fingal ? By Jasus/ says he, ip Scotch, * I'fijust yalk over 
add see what he*a. made pf' So he ’Walked across ,t|ie diffcli 
CShannpl, and landed within bkl{ a mile%f Belft|Sfi| tetwhethw 
toa wjjii ottt of bis depth or ntt, I cqp’t teU$ although yiVlus-* 
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pcct ifiat he was not dry-footed. When Fingal heard that 
this great chap was coming over, he was in a devil of a fright, 
for they told him that the Scotchman was taller by a few feet 
or so. Giants, you know, measure by feet, 'and don’t bother 
themselves about the inches, as we little devils are obliged to 
do. So Fingal kept a sharp look-out for tjie Scotchman, and 
one fine morning, there he was,* sur«f enough, coining up the 
hill to Fingal's house. If Fingal was afraid before, he had 
more reason to be afraid wh^ he saw the fellow, for he looked 
for all the world like the Monument upon a voyage of dis- 
covery. So Fingal ran into his bouse, and callea to his wife 
Shaya, ^ My vourneen/ says he, ^ be quick now ; there's that 
big bully of a Scotchman coming up the hill. Kiver me up 
with* the blanke*ts, and if he <tsks wl]p is in bed, tell him it's 
the child.* * So Fingal laid down on the bed, and liis wife had 
Just time to cover him up, when in comes the Scotchman, and 
^though he stooped low, he broke his head against the portal. 
* Where’s that baste Fingal?* says he, rubbing bis forehead; 
‘ show him to me, that 1 may give him a bating.' ' Whisht, 
whisht!* cries Shaya, 'you’ll wake the babby, and then him 
that you talk itf bating ^vill be the death of you^ if he comes 
in.* ' Is that the babby ? * cried the Scotchman with surprise, 
looking at the great carcass muffled up in the blankets, ' Sure 
it is,' replied Shaya, ' and Fingal's babby too ; so don't you 
w^aSle him, or Fingal will twjsj your neck in a minute,' ' By 
the cross of St. Andrew»* replied the gjant, ' then it's tiine for 
me to be off ; for if that’s his babby. I'll be but a mouthful to 
the fellow himself. Good morning to ye.' So the Scotch giant 
ran out of the house, and never stopped to eat or drink* until 
he got back to his own hills, foreby he yas nearly drowned in 
having mistaken his pas§||;ge^ across the Channel in his great 
hurry. Then Fingal got up and laughed, as well as he might, 
at his own 'cuteness ; and ends my story about Fingal. 
And now I'll begin about myself. As 1 said before, I ah) 
descended from the great O’Biiep, who was a king in his 
time, but that time's past. I suppose, as the world .turns 
ro(md, ray childrens chUdren's posterity may be kings again, 
although^^m seems but little hhance of it just new; ‘ imt 
there's downs on a giiand scale^ as well as in a jutin's 

own hiktotyi and the feheel of fortune keeps turning fot the 
comfort of those who are at ftie lowest spoke, as 1 jfeajf he 
T S 
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just now. To cut the slory a little shorter, I skip down \o 
my great-grandfather, who* lived like a real gentleman, as he 
was, upon his ten thousand a^year. At last he diedj and 
eight thousand of the ten was buried' with him. My grand- 
father followed his father all in good course of time, and 
only left my^ father about one hundred acres of bog to keep 
up the dignity of the family.'' 1 am the youngest of ten, and 
devil a copper have | but my pay, or am I likely to have. Y ou 
may talk about descenty but a more descending family than 
mine was never in eitistejice,* for here am I with twenty-five 
pounds a-year, and a half-pay of ^nothing a-day, and find 
myself,' when my greaUancestor did just what he pleased with 
all Ireland, and every body in it But this is all nothing, ex- 
cept to prove satisfactorily tliat J am not worth a skillagalee, 
and that is the reason wAich induces me to condescend to serve 
his Majesty. Father McGrath, the priest, who lived with my 
father, taught me the elements, as they call them. I tl^puglU; 
1 had enough of the elements then, but 1 ’ve seen a deal moi^‘ 
of them since. ^Terence,' says my fathelr to me one day, 
^ what do you mane to do ^ To get my dinner, sure,' re- 
plied I, for I was not a little hungry. ^ And so you shall to- 
day, ray voumeen,' replied my father, * but in future you snu5t 
4o something to get your own dinner ; there’s not praties 
enow for the whole of ye. Will you go to the saij?* ‘ I'll 
just step down and look at it,' says 1, for we lived hut sixteen 
Irish miles from the coast ; soVhen 1 had finished my meal, 
which did not take long, for jvant of ammunition, 1 trotted 
4Qwn to the Cove to see what a ship might be like, and 1 hap- 
pened upon a large one sure enough, for there lay a three- 
d^ker with an admiral's flag at the fore. * May be you'll be 
so dvil as to tell meVhat ship that is,' said 1 to a sailor on 
Ae pier. ' It's the Que^n Charlotte,’ replied he, ^ of one 
ihumlred and twenty guns.' Now when I looked at her size, 
and cpfnpaired her with all th% little smacks and hoys lying 
about her, I very naturally asked how old she was ; he re- 
plied!^ that;.^e was no more than three years old, ^ Bpt three 
years, oldT* thought I to myself; ^it's a fine vessd you’ll 
youH come of age^ if jrou grow at, t)^t rale : you *11 
tall as die top of Bencropr' (that’s a have 

l&uur parfcs)^ < You see,, Peter, I was % fool at just 

iUffiHi'ace now! but bv-and-ive. when vou’ve had ^ manv 
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thrash’iiigs as I have had, you may chance to be as clever. 1 
went back to my father, and told him all 1 had seen, and he 
replied, that if 1 liked it, I might be a midshipman on board 
of her, with nine hundred men under my command. He forgot 
to say how many I should have over me, but I found that out 
afterwards. I agreed, and my father ordered his pony and went 
to the lord lieutenant, for he had* interest enough for that. The 
lord lieutenant spoke to the admiral, who was staying at the 
palace, and I was ordered onjboard as midshipman. My father 
fitted me out pretty handsomely,* telling rdl the tradeilhien that 
their bills should be paid wdtfi my first prize-money, and thus, 
by promises and blarney, he got credit for all I wanted. At last 
all was reacly : Father McGrath gave me his blessing, and 
told inc that if 1 died like arv O’Bri^, he would say a power 
of masses for the good of my soul. ^May you never have the 
Jtrouble, sir,* said I. ' Och, trouble ! a pleasure, my dear boy, 
^plied he, for he was a very polite man ; so off I went with 
my big chest, not quite so full as it ought to have been, for 
my mother cribbed one half of my stock for my brothers and 
sisters. * I hope to be back again soon, father,* said 1 as 1 
took iny leave.* ^ I hope not, my dear boy,* replied he; ^aVt 
you provided for, and what more would ye have ?* So, after a 
deal of bother, I was fairly on board, and I parted company with 
my chest, for 1 stayed on deck, and that went down below. J 
staled about with all my eye| for some time, when who should 
be coming off but the captain, and the^ officers were ordered on 
deck to receive him. I wanteck to have a quiet survey of him, 
so 1 iook up my station on one of the guns, that I might 
exaniiae him at my leisure. The boatswain whistled, the 
marines presented arms, and the officers all took off their hats 
as the captain came on^he deck, an^ then the guard was 
dismissed, and they all w^keS %bQUt the deck as before ; but 
I found it very pleasant to bg astride on the gun, so I re* 
mained where I was, ^ What do you. mane by that, you big 
young scoundrel ? ' says he, yrh&^ he saw me. ^ It s nothing 
at all I* mane,’ replied I ;*'but what do you mane by calling 
an O’Brien a scoundrel * Who is he ?’ said the captain to 
the fir&t * lieutenant. ' Mr. jO'lJnen, who joined the ship 

about an hour siuce.* ' * Donli you know better than to sit 
upon a gtin^* said the*captjwn. ' ^To be sure 1 do,* readied . I, 
* V^hen there's ady thing bettef to sit upon/ ^He knows no 

F 4 
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better^ sir,* observed the tirst heuteoant. ^ Then he rihist be 
taught,’ replied the captain. 'Mr. O’Brien, since you have 
I>erclied yourself ozj that gun to please yourself, you will now 
continue there for two hours to please me. Do you undcr^ 
stand, sir ? you’ll ride on that gun for two hours.’ ' I un- 
derstand, sir;* replied T ; ' but I am afraid that he wo’n’t 
move without spurs, although there’s plenty of metal in him,* 
The captain turned, away and laughed as he went into his 
cabin, and all the officers laughed, and I laughed too, for I 
perceived no great hi»Tdship in sitting down an hour or two, 
any more than I do now. Weft, I soon found that, like a 
young bear, all my troubles were to come. The first month 
Avas nothing hut fighting and squabbling with my. messmates ; 
they called me a raw Irishman, .and raw I was, sure enough, 
from the constant thrashings and cokings I received from those 
who Were bigger and stronger than myself ; but nothing lasts 
for ever— as they discovered tliat whenever they found«blows 
I could find back, they got tired of it, and left me and my 
brogue alone. * We sailed for the Toolong fleet.” 

What fleet ? inquired 1. 

Why, die Toolong fleet, so called, I thought, because thc^ 
remained too long in harbour, bad luck to them ; and then we 
were off Cape See-see, (devil a bit could we sec of them 
except their mast-heads,) for I don’t know how many months. 
But I forgot to say that I got another scrape just before 
we left harbour. It wa/s my watch whpn they piped to dinner, 
aiid 1 took the liberty to run below, as my messmates had a 
ktiacb of forgetting absent friends. Well, the captain came 
outboard, and there were no side boys, no side ropes, and no 
oncers to receive him^. He came on deck foaming with rage, 
fot'hia dignity was hurt, and he i^ouired who was the mid** 
sh^tnait of the watch. ' Afr- O'^Bneii,’ said they all. ^ Devil 


« bit,’ implied I, 'it was my fo|enoon watch.’ ' Who relieved 
yoU^ sir ? * said the first lieutenant. * Devil a soul, sir,* replied 
1 1 were all too busy with their pork and beef.' 

' you leave the deci without relief ? * ' Because, 

stoiuaibb would have hatl but little relief if 1 liad 
Thb captain, who .stobd by, sald^ ' Dcp you see 
'Is it* those' litde bits of wood that, 
oti Ao top thOre> captain ? * ^ Yes, m uW just go 
until 1 ycKi down. You must Iw brought 
ppur senses, young man, or you’ll have biit litt}e prospect in 
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th® sei’^icc.* an idea that I’ll have plenty of prospect 

when I get up there,’ replied I, ‘ but it’s all to please you.' 
So u}) 1 went, as 1 have many a time since, and as you often 
will, Peter, just to enjoy the fresh air and your own pleasant 
thoughts, all at one and the same time. 

At last I became much more used to the manners and 
customs of aa^-going people, and« by the tinfe that 1 had been 
fourteen months off Cape See-see, I was considered a very 
genteel young midshipman, and my messmates, (that is, all 
that 1 could thrash, which didn’t leave ou{ many,) had a very 
great respect for me. » ’ 

The first time that I put my, foot on shore was at 
* Minorca, and then I put my foot into it (as we say), for I 
was nearly Icilled for a heretic, and only saved by proving 
myself a true Catholic, which prove# that religion is a great 
comfort in distress, as Father JM^Grath used to say. Several 
us went on shore, and having dined upon a roast turkey, 
^affeef with plum-pudding, (for every tiling else was cook^ 
in oil, and we could not eat it,) and having drunk as much 
wine as would float a jolly-boat, we ordered donkeys, to take a 
little equestrian^ exercise. Some went off tail on end, some 
with their hind-quarters uppermost, and then the riders went 
off instead of the donkeys ; some wouldn’t go off at all ; as 
for mine he would^go — and where the devil do you think he 
went|^ "^Vhy, into the church, where all the people were at 
mass ; the poor brute was dyifig with thirst, and smelt water* 
As soon as he was in, notwithstanding all my tugging and 
hauling, he ran his nose into the holy-water font, and drank it 
all up. Although I thought, that seeing how few Christians 
have any religion, you could not expect much from a donkey, 
yet I was very much shocked at the sacAlege, and feafful of 
the consequences. Nor w/ffi it*wdthout reason, for the people 
in the church were quite horrified, as well they might be, for 
the brute drank as much holyJIvater as would have purified, 
the whole town of Port Mahon, suburbs and all to boot. 
They rose up from their kntes and^seized me, calling upoQ idl 
the saints in the calendar. Altliough I knew what they meant, 
not a wor^of their lingo coold^ I speak, to plead for my 
and X was almost tom to pi^s before the priest came up* 
Perceiving the danger I«waa in,*I’ wiped my finger aerUss the 
wet nose of the donkey, crossed wnyself, and then vent down 
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om ray knees to the priests, crying out Culpa mea^ as all good 
Catholics do — though ’t ivas no f^ult of raine^ as I said before, 
for 1 tried all 1 could, and tugged at the brute till my strength 
was gone. The priests perceived by the manner in wliich I 
crossed myself that I was a good Catholic, and guessed that it 
was all a mistake of the donkey’s. They ordered the crowd 
to be quiet, and ^ent for an interpreter, when I explained the 
whole story. They gave me absolution for what the donkey 
had done, and after that, as it was very rare to meet an Euglisli 
officer vho was a gpod Christian, I was in great favour during 
my stay at Minorca, and was living in plenty, paying for 
nothing, and as happy„as a cricket. So the jackass proved a 
very good friend, and, to reward him, I hired him every day, 
and galloped him all over the island. Bnt, ut last, it occurred 
to me that I had brokerf my leave, for I was so happy on shore 
that I quite forgot that I had only permission for twenty-four 
hours, and I should not have remembered it so soon, had it nAc 
been for a party of marines, headed by a sergeant, wfio tor/.^ 
me by the collar, and dragged me off my donkey. I was 
taken on board, and put under an arrest for my misconduct. 
Now, Peter, I don’t know any thing more agr^*cai)le than being 
put under an arrest. Nothing to do all day but eat and irink, 
and please yourself, only forbid to appear on the quarter-deck, 
the only place that a midshipman wishes to avoid. Whether 
it was to punish me more severely, or whether he forgpt all 
. about me, I can’t tell, but it fras nearly two months before I 
was sent for to the cab'in : and the captain, with a most terri- 
ble fiwn, said, that he trusted that my punishment would be 
a warning to me, and that now 1 might return to my duty. 

' Flase your honour,* said I, ' I don't think that I *ve been 
punlahed enough yd.* ' 1 am glad to find that yon are so 
penitent, but you are for^iven^ s^iake care that you do not 
oi^itge me to put you again in confinement.* So, as there was 
no perB^ading him, 1 was obliged to return to my duty again ; 
but 1 a resolution that I would get into another scrape 
as I dared—** • 

the starboard-bow!’* cried tbe look-out man^ • 
W^U/* replied the master; “Mr. Q’Brien,—* 
i^refa Mr. OBricn?" ‘ * 

it me you mane, sirf ^ said O'Brien, walking up to the 
^Tpr be had sat down m long jn the topsaiJ-hdyard tack, 
^^i jhe.was wedged in, and could i^ot get out immediately. 
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Yes, sir ; go forward, and see what that vessel is.*' 

‘‘ Ay, ay, sir/' said O’Brien, And Mr. "Simple,** con- 
tinued the master, go down and bring me up my night-glass.*’ 

Yes, sir/' replied I. 1 had no idea of a night-glass ; and 
as 1 observed that about this time his servant brought him up 
a glass of grog, I thought it very lucky that^l knew what he 
meant. Take care that you don’t break it, Mr. Simple,*' 
O then, I’m all right,” thought I; “lie means the tum- 
bler : " so down I went, called^ up the gunroom steward, and 
*lcsired him to give me a glass ^of grog. for »Mr. Dol^all.* The 
stewai'd tumbled out in his sliirt, mixed the grog, and gave it 
Jio me, and I carried it up very carefully to the quarter-deck. 

During my .absence, the master had called the captain, and 
in pursuance of his orders, O’Brien h^ called the first lieu- 
tenant, and when I came up the ladder, they were both on 
d|^ck. ' As 1 was ascending I heard the master say, I have 
>.^nt young Simple down for my night-glass, but he is so long, 
that 1 suppose he has made some mistake, lie's bUt half a 
fool.” That I deny,” replied Mr. Falcon, the first lieute- 
nant, just as 1 put my foot on the quarter-deck ; he*s no 
fool.'* “ Perhaps not,” replied the master. O, here he is. 
\v1iat made you so long, Mr. Simple — where is my night- 
glass?” 

Here it is, sir,*' replied I, handmg him the tumbler of 
grog? I told the steward tq pake it stiff.” The captain 
and the first lieutenant, burst out in|o a laugh — for Mr, 
Doball was known to be very fond of grog; the former walked 
aft to conceal his mirth ; but the latter remained. Mr. Doball 
was in h great rage. Did 1 not say that the boy was half a 
fool ?*' cried he to the first lieutenant. / At all events, 1*11 
not allow that he has prgj^ed himself so in this instance,*' 
replied Mr. Falcon, “ for he W )ut the right nail on the 
head.*' Then the first lieutenan| joined the captain, and they 
both went off laughing. Put it on the capstan, sir,” said 
Mr. Doball to roe, in an anjry voiqp. ^^1*11 punish you by 
and by.’'<* 1 was very much astonished; I hardly kneur' 
wheiher I had done right or wrong; at all events, though tJt 
to myself, I did ior the best ; so l.put it on the capstan, ; 
walked to my own side of the«deck. The captain and fijmtH 
lieutenimt then went bel^w, and O'Brien came aff, Wha> 
vessel 18 it?” said 1 . 
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To the beat of my belief, it 's one of your batf)ing 
machines goitfg home vvith despatches/' replied he. 

A bathing machine !’* said 1 ; ^^Avhy I thought that they 
were hauled up’ on the beach.*' 

That’s 6ie Brightou sort ; but these are made not to go 
up at all.*'" s 

What then?" ^ *’ 

Why, to gb down, to be sure; and remarkably well they 
answe^^ their purpose. 1 wo*n’t puzzle you any more, my 
j^eter — J'm spaking< heliigorically, which I believe means 
telling a hell of a lie. It's one of your ten-gun brigs, to the 
best of my knowledge/’ 

I then told O'Brien what had occurred, and Jiow the master 
was angry with me. laughed very heartily, and tohl 

me never to mind, but to keep in the lec-scuppers and watch 
him. A glass of grog is a bait that he’ll play rounds till J[ie 
gorges. When you see it to his lips, go up to him boklly, apri 
ask his pardon, if you have offended him, and then, if he 's a 
good Christian, as I believe him to be, he’ll not refuse it." 

1 thought this was very good advice, and I waited under 
die bulwark on the lee-sidc. I observed that the master made 
shorter and shorter turns every time, till at last be sfoi^petf at 
the capstan and looked at the grog. He waited about half a 
minute, and then he took up the tumbler, and drank about 
half of it. It was very stroi^,> and he stopped to take tlreath. 
1 thought that this w^s the right time, and 1 went up to him. 
The tumbler was again to his lips, and before he saw me, 1 
; «aid, hope, sir, you’ll forgive me; I never heard of a 
iti^t telescope, and knowing diat you had walked so long, 1 
thought you were Jtired, and wanted something to drink to 
^fresh you.” ** Well, Mr. jingle,” said he, after he had 
fished the glass, with sigh of pleasure, as you meant 
Ifindly, 1 shall let you ojf th js time ; but recollect, that when* 
iijst you bring mo a glass of grog again, it must not be in the 
pHii^UoO ^ the captain or first li^utencmt.'’ 1 promised him 
ywi^4f|illy,and went away quite delighted with my having 
1^^ with him, and more so, that the first lieutenant 
iMd wat I was no fool for what 1 had done. « 
jLt Isk qUi' Witch was .oror^ and about two 1 was 
(fjiWvod. ifiidabij^en of the next watch/'^ It {s very 

nOft to lEalieve in tinfe. but* if I faid a 'wm^ I wim 
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crrUin to be tlirashed the next day upon some pretence or 
another. On the other hand, tlie midshipman whom 1 re- 
lieved was also much bigger than 1 was, and if 1 was not up 
before one bell, I was cut down and thrashed liy him : so that 
between the two I kept much more than my share of the 
watch, except when the master sent me to bed before it was 
over. * 


CHAPTER XIIL 

• 

THE FIRST LIEUTENANT PRESCRIBES FOR ONE OF HIS PATIENTS^ HIS 

PRESCRIPTIONS 'CONSISTING OF 1>RAVGJJTS ONLV o'bRIEN FINISHES 

THE HISTORY OF UlS LIFE, IN WldcH THlaPROVSRB OF ** THE MOKE 

THE MERRIER*' IS SADLY DISPROVED SBtrPISa A NEW PAIR OF 

BOOTS CAUSES THE UNSHIPPING OF THEIR OWNl?ll WALKING HOME 

^’TER^ ball; o'bRIKN MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 

The next morning I was on deck at seven bells, to see the 
hammocks stowed, when I was witness to Mr. Falcon, the first 
lieutenant, having recourse to one of his remedies to cure a 
misfcn-top4)oy of smoking, a practice to which he had a great 
aversion. He never interfered with the men smoking in the 
galley, or chewing tobacco ; but he prevented the boys, that 
is, lad# under twenty or thereabouts, from indulging in the 
habit too early. The first lieu&itant smelt the tobacco as the 
boy passed him on the quarter-de^k. “ tPhy, Neill, you have 
been smoking,” said the first lieutenant. I thought you 
were aw.^ic that 1 did not permit such lads as you to ^se 
tobacco,” 

If you please, sir,” replied the mizen-top-|pan, touching 
his hat, “ I 'se got worms, afid ftiey say that smoking be good 
for them.” 

Good for them ! ” said the first lieutenant ; " yes, very 
good for them, but very bad for you. Why, my good fellow, 
they'll thrive upon tobacco udtil they grow as large as conger 
eels. • Heat is what the worms are fond of ; but cold — cold 
will kill thexQ. Now J'll cure yoi\. Quarter-master, come here. 
Walk this bay up and down the i^'eather gangway, and every 
time you get forward abrAst of the main- tack blocks put ,hit' 
mouth to windward; Squeeze hint sharp by the nape of the 
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neck until he opens his mouth wide, and there keep hint and 
let the cold aVr blow down his throat, while you count ten ; 
then walk him aft, and when you are forward again proceed 
as before, — Gold kills worms, my poor boy, ndt toitttcco — I 
wonder that you are not dead by this time/* 

The quarter>master, who liked the joke, as did all the sea- 
men, seized holh of the lad, and as soon as they arrived for- 
ward, gave hingi such a squeeze of the neck as to force him to 
open, his mouth, if it were only to cry with pain. The wind 
<was vt.ry fresh, aqd blew into Ms mouth so strong, that it ac- 
tually whistled while lie was f&rced to keep it open ; and thus, 
he was obliged to wqlk up and down, cooling his inside, for 
’nearly two hours, when the first lieutenant sent for him, anvl 
told him, that he thought all the worms nTast*be dead by that 
time ; hut if they wAe not, the lad was not to apply his own 
remedies, but come to him for another dose. However, the 
boy was of the same opinion as the first lieutenant, ^pd n^ver 
complained of worms again. ^ 

A few nights afterwards, when we had the middle watch, 
O’Brien proceeded with his story. 

Where was it that I left off?** , 

“ You left off at the time that you were taken out ni con- 
finement.” 

So I did, sure enough ; and it was with no good-will that 
I went to my duty. However, as there was no help it, I 
walked up and down the dc6k* as before, with my hands in my 
pockets, thinking of *old Ireland, aiiH my great ancestor, Brien 
Borm. And so I w^ent on behaving myself like a real gentle- 
man, and getting into no more scrapes, until the deet put into 
the Cove of Cork, and I found myself within a few miles of 
my fathers house.^ You may suppose that the anchor had 
hardly kissea the mud be^pi^ went to the first lieutenant 
and asked leave to go* on shore. Now the first lieutenant 
W 419 not in the sweetest of tempers, seeing as how the captain 
ha[d bej^ hauling him over the coals for not carrying on the 
^'t^li^rdiing to his satisfacticai. So he answered me very 
mt 1 should not leave the ship. * O bo,ther said 
' this will never do.’ So up I walk^ to thecap* 
hat, ^reminded him *that VI had & fa- 
moflier, and a pretty sprinhliijg of iW, sisters, 

11^ were dyipg to see mea and jhat I hop(^ tha^^ w.0uU 
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me leave.* ^ Ax the first lieutenant/ said he turning 
away. * I have, sir,’ replied T, * and he sa^ that the devil a 
bit shall I put my foot on shore.’ ^ Then you have misbe- 
haved yiSrseff,' said the captain. ‘ Not a bit of it. Captain 
Willis/ replied I ; * it*s the first lieutenant who has misbe- 
havetl.’ ‘ How, sir ?* answered he in an ang(y tone. * WTiy, 
sir, didn’t he misbehave just now,*in not carrying on the duty 
according to your will and pleasure ? and didn’t you serve him 
out just as he deserved — and^isn’t he sulky because jpu dW 
—and ar’n't that the reason why I am iiot to go pn shore*? 
You sec, your honour, it ’s alf true as I said ; and the first 
lieutenant has misbehaved, and not I. 4 hope you will allow 
hie to go on shore, captain, God bless you ! and make some 
allowance for my parental feelings tow|rds the arthers of my 
existence.' ‘ Have you any fault to find with Mr, O’Brien ? * 
said the captain to the first lieutenant, as he came aft. * No 
nAe tlitfin 1 have with midshipmen in general ; but T believe 
TPis not the custom for officers to ask leave to go on shore 
before the sails are furled and the yards squared.’ ‘ Very 
true,’ replied the captain ; ^therefore, Mr. O’Brien, you must 
wait until the watch is called, and then, if you ask the first 
liefitenaiit, I have no doubt but you will have leave granted to 
you to go and see your friends.* ^ Thank’e kindly, sir/ re- 
plied I ; and I hoped that the yards and sails would he finished 
off as«soon as possible, for my Jijart was in my mouth, and I 
felt that if I had been kept much longer, it would have flown 
on shore before me. • 

I thought myself very clever in this business, but I was 
never a gi eater fool in my life ; for there was no such hufry 
to have gone on shore, and the first lieutqpant never forgave 
me for appealing to the cajjJain — but of that by>-aiid-bye, and 
all in good time. At lasti ofitEinevl a grufhbling assent to 
my going on shore, and off^ I weyt like a sky-rocket. Being 
in a desperate hurry, 1 hired a jaunting oar to take me to my 
father’s house. Ms it ‘the O’Brien. of Ballyhinch that you 
mane ? ' inquired the spalpeen who drove the horse. ^ Surer it 
is,’ replied I ; ' and how is he, and all the noble family of 
the O’Brienfv?* i All well enough, bating the boy Tim, who 
caught a bit of confusion in his diead the other night at tim 
fair, and now lies at homS in bed quite insensible to tnate or 
drink ; but the doetbrs give hopA of his recovery, a« uU tbe 
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O’Briens are known to have such thick heads/ / Whaf do 
mane by that, bill manners to you ? ’ said I : ‘ but poor Tim \ 
— how did it happen — was there a fight?’ * Not much of 
a fight — only *a bit of a skruinmage — three crowner’s in- 
quests, no more/ * But you are not going the straight road, 
you thief,’ * said J, seeing that he had turned off to the left* 

^ I Ve iny reasons for that, your honour/ replied he ; * I always 
turn away from' the Castie out of principle — I lost a friend 
t^ere/^nd it makes me melancholy/ ‘ How came that for to 
happen ? ; ‘All accident ^your honour ; they hung my 
poor brother Patrick there, &cause he was a bad liand at 
arithmetic/ ‘ He should have gone to a better school then,* 
said I* ‘ I 've an idea that it was a bad schqol that he was 
brought up in/ repllj^ he with a sigh. ' ‘ He was a cattle 
dealer, your honour, and one day, somehow or another, he’d 
a cow too much— all for not knowing how to count, your 
honour — bad luck to his schoolmaster/ ‘All thatimay**be 
very true/ said 1, ‘ and pace be to his soul ; but I don’t see 
why you are to drag me, that’s in such a hurry, two miles 
out of ray way, out of principle/ * Is your honour in a 
hurry to get home ? Then I *11 be thinking they ’ll not be in 
such a hurry to see you/ ‘ And who told you that nu nllme 
was O’Brien, you baste? — and do you dare to say that my 
friends wo’n’t be glad to see me ?’ ‘ Plsse your honour, it's 
all an idea of mine — so say /lo more about it, Onljrthis 1 
Icnow ; Father M‘Girath, who giv^ me absolution, tould me 
other day that I ought to pay him and not run in debt, 

' jimd then run away, like Terence O’Brien, who went to say 
without paying for his shirts, and bis shoes, and his stockings, 
nor. any thing else> and who would live to be hanged, as sure 
as St Patrick swam over the^ LjlTey with his bead under Ids 
’ ^Bad luck to that ‘Father M‘Grath,* cried I ; ‘ devil 
3^, httt.ni be revenged upon him!* 

BV that time we had arrived at the door of my father's 
bii^, i paid the rapparee, yid m I popped. There was 
HiyiathS and mother, and all my brothers and sisters, (bating 
%aB in bed sure enough, and died neat day,) mid 
. ihat haste, Father M‘GTath, *to hoot WWn my mother saw 
W’ ilte mi td hie and hugged me as she wept bn my neck, 
hbr eyes and sal down agak J but nobody 
' do?'* or opened iheir m^aeiths to me* 
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1 said to myself, ‘ Sure there’s some trifling mistake here/ 
but 1 held my tongue. At last they all opened their mouths 
with a vengeance. My father commenced — ^ Ar’n*t you 
ashamed on yourself, Terence O’Brien ? ^ Ar’n't you 

ashamed on yourself, Terence O’Brien?' cried Father McGrath. 
‘ Ar’n’t you ashamed on yourself?' cried out all my brothers 
and sisters in full chorus, whilst my poor motfier put her apron 
to her eyes and said nothing. ' The devil a. bit for myself, 
but very much ashamed for you all/ replied I, ‘ to treat^me in 
this manner. What's the meaning of all^tbis?' Harven^t 
they seized my two cows to pHy for your toggery, *you spaU 
j)een ? ' cried my father. ^ Haven't they taken the hay to 
pay for your shoes and stockings?' cried Father McGrath. 
‘ Haven't they taken the pig* to pay for that ugly hat of 
yours ? ’ cried my eldest sister. ‘ And^haven 't they taken my 
hens to pay for that dirk of yours ? ’ cried another. ^ And 
our^est furniture to pay for your white shirts and black 
cravats?’ cried Murdock, my brother. ‘And haven’t we 
been starved to death ever since ? ' cried they all. ‘ Och 
hone!' said my motlier. ‘The devil they have!* said I, 
when they *d all «done. ‘ Sure I 'm sorry enough, but it 's no 
fadlt of mine. Father, didn’t you send me to say ?* ‘Yes, 
you rapparee ; but didn’t you promise — or didn't I promise 
for you, which is all one and the same thing- — that you’d 
pay all back with your prize-money — and where is it? 
answer that, Terence O’^rien.'^ Where is it, father? I '11 
tell you — it 's where next Christmas is ~ coming, but not 
come y%C ‘ Spake to him. Father M‘Grath/ said my fa- 
tiier. ^ Is not that a lie of yours, Terence O’Brien, that 
you 're after telling now ? ' said Father McGrath ; give me 
the money.’ ‘ It 's no lie^ather M‘Grafii ; if it pleased you 
to die to-morrow, the de^'of *a*shilling have I to jingle on 
your tombstone for good luck, bating those tliree or four, wliich 
you may divide between you,’ an'^ 1 tbre.w them on the floor. 

“ ‘ Terence O’Bricrt,* said Father M‘Gratb ‘ it 's abso- 
lution that you '11 be wanting to-morrow, after all your sios 
and enormities ; and the devil a bit sliall you have — take that 
now.’ » » . , 

“ ‘ Father M‘Grath/ replied I very angrily, ‘ it 's no abso- 
lution that I '11 want froA you, any how — take that now/ 

“ ‘ Then you have had your slfare of heaven ; for I 'H keep 
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you out of it, you wicked monster,* said Father McGrath — 
^ take that now/ 

^ If it’s no better than a midshipman’s berth,’ replied I, 
^ 1 ’d just as soon stay out ; but 1 ’ll creep in in spite of you 
— take that now, Fadier McGrath.* 

‘ And Vlio is to save your soul, and send you to heaven, 

if I don't, you wicked wretch ? but I *11 see you d d first 

— - so take that nowj Terence O’Brien/ 

"^.Then I'll turn Protestant and damn the Pope — take 
tliit h6w, Father M'Grath.’ 

" At tiiis last broadside oP mine, my father and all my 
brothers and Isisters raised a cry of horror, and my motlier 
burst into tears. Father McGrath seized hold of the pot ot 
holy water, and dipping; in the little whisk, began to sprinkle 
thfe room, saying a Latm prayer, while they all went on squall- 
ing at me. At last, my father seized the stool, which he 
had been seated upon, and threw it at my head. I .Uocig^d, 
and it knocked down Father McGrath, who had just walked 
behind me in full song. 1 knew that it was all over after 
that, so I sprang over his carcass and gained the door. 
^ Good morning to ye all, and better manners to you next 
time we meet,’ cried I, and off 1 set as fast as 1 could xbr 'xhe 
ship. 

1 was melancholy enough as I walked back, and thought 
of what had passed. * 1 nced^not have been in such a con- 
founded hurry,’ said^l to myself, ‘^to ask leave, tl»ereby af- 
fronting the first lieutenant •* and I was very sorry for what 
^ 1 had said to the priest, for my conscience tliumped me very 
hand at having even pretended that 1 *d turn Protestant, which 
I never intended to do, nor never will, but live and die a 
goi^ Catholic, as all my posterit^ave done before me, and, 
as I trust, all my anc|stors‘ wm for generations to come. 
W^i, I arrived on board, and the first lieutenant was very 
savage- 1 hoped he.wouJd ^t over it, hut he never did; and 
he continued to treat me so ill, that 1 determined to quit the 
ship, did as soon as 4te arrived in Caw^nd .Bay. 

The captain allowed me to go, for J told him the whole truth 
of the matter, and he salv ^hat,it was true ; so^he recommended 
me lo tlie captain of a jaci^ss frigate, who was in want of 

do yon nteait by & jackass frigate i ** inquired L • 
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T mean one of your twenty-eight gun ships> so called^ be- 
cause there is as much difference between them and a real frigate, 
like the one we are sailing in, as there is between a donkey and 
a racc.horse. Well, the ship was no sooner brought down to 
the dock-yard to have her ballast taken in, than our captain 
came clown to her — a little, thin, spare ni|in, but a man of 
weight nevertheless, for he brought a great pair of scales with 
him, and weighed every thing that was put. on board. 1 forget 
his real name, but the sailors christened him Captain Avoirdu- 
pois. lie had a large book, and in it. he inserted the^ei^t 
of the ballast, and of the shot, ^ater, provisions, coals, standing 
and running rigging, cables, and every* thing ^Ise. Then he 
Veighed all the men, and all the midshipmen, and all the mid- 
shipmen's chests, knd all the officers, with every tiling belonging 
to them ; lastly, he weighed himself, vAiich did not add mubli 
to the Alim total. I don't exactly know what this was for ; 
bdt heyvas always talking about centres of gravity, displace- 
ment of fluid, and Lord knows what. I beiie\e it was to find 
out the longitude, somehow or other, but 1 didn't remain long 
enouph in her to know the end of it ; for one day 1 brought 
on board a pair pf new boots, which I forgot to report, that 
thdy might be put into the scales, which swang on the gang- 
way ; and whether the captain thought that they would sink 
his ship, or for what 1 cannot tell, but he ordered me to quit 
her immediately — so there 1 was adrift again. I packed up 
my traps and went on shore, putting onjmy new boots out of 
spite, and trod into all the muj and mire I could meet, and 
walked up and down from Plymouth to Dock until I was tired, 
as a puni.<!.hraent to them, until 1 wore the scoundrels out in a 
fortnight. 

One day I was in the dock-yard, looicing at a two-deckcr 
in the basin, just broughtTorward fqy service, and 1 inquired 
who was to be the captain. Th^ told me that his name was 
O'Connor. Then he s a countr^en of mine, thought 1, and 
ril try my luck. So I called at Goud s Hotel, where he was 
lodging, ^d requested to s^eak with him. I was admitted, 
and told him, with my best bow, that I had come as a volun- 
teer for his |hip, ^and that my nfime. was O'Brien. As it hap- 
pened, he had some vacancies, liking my brogue, be asked 
me in what ships I hac# served, ’ 1 told him, ^nd also my 
reason for quitting iny lastr— whibh was, because 1 was turned 

» Q 2 
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out of it. I explained the story of the boots^ and he made in- 
quiries^ and found that it was all true : and then he gave me 
a vacancy as inai|ter*s mate. We were ordered to South Ame. 
rica ; and the trade winds took us there in a jiffey. I liked 
my captain and officers very much, and what was better, we 
took some ^ood ^prizes. But somehow' or other, I never had 
the luck to remain long in* one ship, and that by no fault of 
mine ; a* least, not in this instance. All went on as smooth as 
posslUe, until one day, the captain took us on shore to a hall^ 
aT*one“ jf ^the peaciMble, districts. We had a very merry night 
of it ; but, as luck would have*it, I had the morning watch to 
keep, and see 'the decks cleaned, and, as 1 never neglected my 
duty, I set off about three o'clock in the morning, just at' 
break of day, to go on board of the ship. I was walking along 
the sands, thinking ot the pretty girl that I'd been dancing 
with, and had got about half way to the ship, when three rap- 
parees of Spanish soldiers came from behind a rock, ^iid At- 
tacked me with their swords and bayonets. I had only 
dirk, but I w'as not to be run through for nothing, so I fought 
them as long as I could. I finished one fellow, but at last 
they finished me; fora bayonet passed throu^^h my body, and 
I forgot all about it. Well, it appears — for I can only say to 
the best pf my knowledge and belief — that after they had 
killed me, they stripped me naked and buried me in the sand, 
carrying way with them the body of their comrade, Soi there 
1 was — dead and burjed.'* 

But O’Brien,'* said I — y- 

Whist — hold your tongue — you Ve not heard tlie end of 
it # Well, I had been buried about an hour — but not very 
deep it appears, for tliey were in too great a hurry — when a 
fisherman and his daughter came along the beach, on their 
w'ay to the boat ; and daughter, GoiHbless her ! did me 
the favour to tread upon my nose. It was clear that she had 
nev^r trod upon an I/ishmanSt nose before, for it surprised her, 
and she looked down to see what was* there, and not seeing 
any thipg^she tried it again with her foot, and then scraped 
0 ^ jEtkd, and discovered my pretty face. 1 was quite 
and still breathing,, for. the sand had qtpppqd the blood, 

prevented tny bleecling death. The fisherman pulled 
Qttt and took me on bis* back to file house where the cap- 
and officers were still ddndng.* Wheh be brought me in, 
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there was a great cry from the ladies^ not because I was mur- 
dered, for they are used to it in those countries, but because [ 
was naked, which they considered a much more serious affair. 
1 was put to bed, and a boat despatched on board for our doc- 
tor ; and in a few hours 1 was able to speak, and tell them 
how it hapjiened. But I was too^ill to more when the ship 
sailed, which she was obliged to do in a day or two afterwards, 
so the captain made out my discharge, and deft me there. The 
family were French, and I rentained with them for six 
before I could obtain a passage home*, diA'ing whi«h I learnt 
their language, and a very fair allowance of Spanish to boot. 
.AVhen I a rived in England, I found that the prizes had been 
sold, and thafr the money was ready for distribution. I pro- 
duced my certificate, and received l6’7i^ for my share. So it 's 
come at last, thought I. 

I 'never had such a handful of money in my life ; but I 
4idpc ITsliall again very soon. I spread it out on the table as 
soon as I got home, and looked at it, and then 1 said to myself, 
* Now, Terence O’Brien, will you keep this money to yourself, 
or send it home ? * Then I thought of Father M'Grath, and 
tl\p stool that il^as thrown at my head, and I was very near 
sweeping it all back into my pocket. But then 1 thought of 
ray mother, and of the cows, and the pig, and the furniture, all 
gone ; and of my brothers and sisters wanting praties, and I 
made* a vow that I'd send evev^ farthing of it to tliem, after 
wliich Father M‘Grath would no longer think of not giving 
me absolution. So 1 sent them f*very doit, only reserving for 
myself the pay which I had received, amounting to about 80/.; 
and I ne ver felt more happy in rny life than when it was We 
in the post-office, and fairly out of my hands. I wrote a bit of 
a letter to my father at thi^ tira^, which was to this purpose: — 

^ Honoured Father 

* Since our last pleasant rawting, at which you threw the 
stool at my head, misung the pigeqn and hitting the crow, I 
have been dead and buried, ini am now quite well, thank God, 
and want no absolution from Father McGrath, bad luck to him. 
And what 'a ihoee to the point, I hawe just received a batch of 
prize-money, the first I have handled since I have served his 
Majesty, and eva^ fartfling of which I now send to you, that 
you may get bade your old cows/ and the pig, and all the rest 
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of the articles seized to pay for my fitting-out ; so never again 
ask me whether lam not ashamed of myself ; more shame to you 
for abusing a dutiful son like myselfj who went to sea at your 
biddings and has never had a real good potato down his throat 
ever since. I *m a true O’Brien, tell my mother, and don’t 
mane to turn Protestant, but uphold the religion of my country ; 
although the devil ma*y take Father McGrath and his holy 
water to boot. 1 sha’ii’t come and see you, as perha]i$ you 
may have another stool ready for my head, and may take let- 
ter aim ne?tt time. ®So <-no :mo^e at present from your affec- 
tionate son, _ ^ Terknok O'Brien/ 

About three weeks afterwards I received a letter from my 
father, telling me that^I was a real O'Brien, and that if any 
one dared hint to the contrary, he would bresik every bone in 
his body ; that they ha<l received the money, and thanked ij^e 
for a real gentleman as 1 was ; that I should have tlfl; h^^ 
stool in the house next time I came, not for my head, but for 
my tail ; that Father M'Grath sent me his blessing, and had 
given me absolution for all I had done, or should do for the 
next ten years to come ; that my mother had *eried with joy^at 
rny dutiful behaviour ; and that all my brothers and sisters 
(bating Tim, who had died the day after 1 left them) wished 
me good luck, and plenty more prize.money to send home to 
them. » * * 

This was all veiy pleasant ; and I had nothing left on 
my mind but to get another aliip; so 1 went to the port-admi- 
ral, and told him how it was tliat I left my last : and he said, 
^ thht being dead and buried was quite sufiicient reason for any 
one leaving his ship, and that he would procure me another, 
that 1 had come to life again.', I^hs sent on board of the 
guard..ship, where 1 remained about ten days, and then was 
sent round to join this frigate — and so my story's ended ; 
and there’s eight bells striking — so the watch is ended too ; 
juntp dowiK, Peter, and call Rol|iD 60 n^ and tell him that I’ll 
trGNahfe ! idm to forget to go to sleep again as he did dast time, 
and here kicking my heels, contrary to the rules and 

IKegediiiotit of the service/** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIRST LIEUTENANT HAS MORE FATIENXS MR. CHUCKS THE BOAT- 

SWAIN LETS ME INTO THE SECRET OF HU OENTILITT. 

« 

Before I proceed with my narratiVe, T wish to explain to the 
reader that my history was not written in- after-life^ when I 
had obtained a greater knowledge of the world. When.*]^ f|rst 
went to sea, 1 promised my ^mother* thiA I woul^l keep a 
journal of what passed, with my reflections upon it. To this 
j)romise 1 rigidly adhered, and since I have been my own 
master, these .jjgurnals have remained in my possession. In 
writing, therefore, the early part of^my adventures, every 
thing is stated as it was impressed on my mind at the time. 
Ug()n many points I have since had reason to form a different 
4 |pnioif from that which is recorded, and upon many others 1 
have since laughetl heartily at my folly and simplicity ; but 
still, 1 have thought it advisable to let the ideas of the period 
remain, rather than correct them by those of dear-bought ex- 
perience. A boy of fifteen, brought up in a secluded country 
to^n, cannot be expected to reason and judge as a young man 
who has seen much of life, and passed through a variety of 
adventures. The reader must therefore remember, that I 
have deferred to my journal /cy the opinions and feelings 
which guided me between each ^stinct anniversary of my ex- 
istence. 

We had now been cruising for six weeks, and 1 found that 
my profession was much more agreeable than 1 bad antfoi- 
pated. My desire to please was taken for the deed; and, 
although 1 occasionally rn^^e a blunder, yet the captain and 
first lieutenant seemed to think *that I was attentive to my 
duty to the best of my ability, and only smiled at my mis- 
takes. I also discovered, that, however* my natural capacity 
may have been estimated by my family, that it was not so 
depreciatad here ; and every day 1 felt more confidence' in 
myself, and hoped, by attention and diligence, to make up for 
a want of natural endowment, -lliere certainly is somediing 
in the life of a sailor which enla/ggs the mind. When 1 was 
at home, six months befftre, 1 allowed other people to tljiink 
for me, and acted wholly on the leading-strings of their sug- 
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ge^tions ; on board, to the best of my ability /I thought for 
myself. I became happy with my messmates — those who 
were harsh upon* me left oifT, because I never resented their 
conduct, and those who were kind to me were e\en kinder 
than before.^ The time dew away quickly, I suppose because 
I knew exactly wliat I had to do, and each day was the coun- 
terpart of the ensuing. * 

The first lieutenant was one of the most amusing men I 
e^r Jjriew, yet he never relaxed from the discipline of the 
service, oi^ took tfad least lifaerlj^ with either his superiors or 
inferiors* His humour was principally shown in Iiis various 
inodes of punishment ; and, however severe the punishment 
was to the party, the manner of inflicting ;(va8 invariably 
a source of amusemen^to the remainder of the ship’s com- 
pany. I often thought, that although no individual liked 
being punished, yet, that all the ship’s company were quj^te 
pleased when a punishment took place. He w^as veiy i)ar^ 
ticular about his decks ; they were alw^ays as white as snow, 
and nothing displeased him so much as their being soiled. It 
was for that reason that he had such an objection to the use of 
tobacco. There were spitting.pans placed in different parts 
of the decks for the use of the men, that they might not dirty 
the planks wUh the tobacco juice. Sometimes a man in his 
hurry foi^ot to use tliese pans ; but as the mess to which the 
stain might be opposite had^hexr grog stopped if the^piuty 
were not found out, -they took good care not only to keep 
a look-out, but to inform against the offender. Now the 
punishment for the offence was as follows — the man's hands 
wefie tied behind his back, and a large tin spitting-box fixed 
to his chest by a atrap over the shoulders. All the other 
boxes on the lower deck were *|akeiwtway, and he was obliged 
to walk there, ready to alten*d the summons of any man who 
miglit wish to empty hia mfutb of the tobacco-juice. The^ 
othisr men were to pleased at the fancy, that they spat twice 
as Ibitoh bi before, for the plqasuto of making him run 
abobtt Chticks, the boatswain^ called it the tirst lieu- 
tenantV ptmmbuiaHnff spitting-pi^'^ He observed to me one 
deyfi^ tWljr Mr. Falcon wal lueh an tp&nM about his 
that he was afraid to pudding an anchor pn the fore.. 

:1 was ftfnused one morhiifg watc& that I We 
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trorc stowing* tlie hammocks in the quarter-deck nettings^ 
when one of the boys came up with his hammock on his 
shoulder^ and as he passed the first lieutenant^ the latter per- 
ceived that he had a quid of tobacco in his dheek. \Vhat 
have you got there, my good lad — a gum-boil? — your cheek 
is very much swelled.” No sir,” replied the boy, there 's 
nothing at all the matter.” O \her^ must be ; it is a bad 
tootli, then. Open your mouth, and let me see.” Very re- 
luctantly the boy opened his ^mouth, and discovered 
roll of tobacco-leaf. ** 1 see, 1 see,” said *the first lieutenant, 

your mouth wants overhauling, and your teeth cleaning. I 
wish we had a dentist on board ; but ds we have not, 1 will 
'operate as welV.as 1 can. Send the armourer up here with his 
tongs.” When Tlie armourer made lys appearance, the boy 
wras made to open his mouth, while tne chaw of tobacco was 
extracted with his rough instrument. There now,” said the 
fi/ftt liqptenant, ** I am sure that you must feel better already ; 
you never could have had any appetite. Novr, captain of the 
afterguard, bring a piece of old canvass and some sand here, 
and clean his teeth nicely.” The captain of the afterguard 
came forward, and putting the boy’s head between his knees, 
scHibhed his teeth well with the sand and canvass for two or 
three minutes. There, that will do,” said the first lieu- 
tenant, Now, my little fellow, your mouth is nice and 
clean and you 11 enjoy your hi^qkfast. It was impossible for 
you to have eaten any .thing with ycvir mouth in such a 
nasty state. When it’s dirty again, come to me, and 1 ’ll be 
your dentist” 

One day I was on the forecastle with Mr. Chucks, the 
boatewain, who was very kind to me. Hp had been showing 
me how to make the var^s knots and bends of rope which 
are used in our service. I am'afraid that I was very shipid, 
but he showed me over and over^ again, until 1 learnt how to 
make them* Amongst others, he taughi me a flsherman^s 
bend, which he pronounced to be th^Arm^of all knots; 'Und, 
Mr. Simple,” continued he, ^ there is a moral in that knot 
Y ou observe, that when the parts are drawn the right vny, 
and topther^ the pore you pull,. ae« faster they hold, end tibie 
more impossible to untie them/ hut see, by hauling them 
apart, how g little differ^ce, a pi^ the other wiqti immedi- 
ately disunites tikeifi, and 'then ftow easy they oast of in a 
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moment. That points out the necessity of pulling together in 
this world, Mr. Simple, when we wish to hohl on, and that *» 
a piece of philosophy worth all the twenty-six thousand and 
odd years of my friend the carpenter, which leads to nothing 
but a brown study, when he ought to be attending to his 
duty.” , 

Very true, Mr, Clmck^, you arc the better philosopher of 
the two.” 

1 am the better educated, Simple, and, J trust, more 
of** a gentleman. ([ consider a gentleman to lx?, to a certain 
degree, a philosopher ; for very often he is obliged to support 
his characU^r as such, ‘co put up with w^hat another person may 
very properly fly in a passion about. I thinl^oolness is the 
great character-stick cj^ a gentleman. In* the service, Mr. 
Simple, one is obliged to ap}>ear angry without indulging the 
sentiment. I can assure you, that 1 never lose my temper, 
l|jre'n when I use my rattan.” ^ ^ 

WJiy, then, Mr. Chucks, do you swear so much at the 
iifien ? surdy that is not gentlemanly ? ” 

Most certainly not, sir. But I must defend myself by 
observing the very artificial state in which wa live on board of 
a man<»of-war. Necessity, my dear Mr. Simple, has i.o law. 
You must observe how gently I always connneiicc whcii 1 
have to find fault. I do tliat to prove iny gentility ; bur, sir, 
my zeal for the service oblige^ roe to alter my langui^e, to 
prove in the end that ! am in earnest. Nothing would aflord 
me more pleasure than to be able to carry on the duty aa a 
gentleman, but that *8 impossible.” 

I really cannot see why.'* 

Perhaps, then,^ Mr. Simple, you will explain to me why 
the captain and first lieutenant 

That 1 do not pretend to answer, but they only do so 
ujjon an emergency.” ^ 

Exactly so ; but, sir, their 'mergency is my daily and 
hourly d^. In the continual working of the ship I am 
ans^jer^l^ for,aU that goes ami£. The life of a boatswain is 
a of 'mergency, and therefore I swear.'* 

' atill cannot allow k wu be requisite, and oertainly it is 

S 

Excuse/ me, my dear sir; it absolutely i^uisite, and 
lU^all sinful. Tl^ere is^one language for the pulpit, and 
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another for on board ship^ and^ in either situation^ a man must 
make use of those terms most likely to produce the necessary 
effect upon his listeners. Whether it is from long custom of 
the service, or from the indifference of a sailor ’to all common 
thingsS and language^ (I can’t exactly explain myself, Mr. 
Simple, but 1 know what I mean,^ perhaps aonstant excite- 
ment may do^ and therefore he requires more ^stimilis,’ as 
they call it, to make him move. Certain it* is, that common 
parlancy wo'ift do with a common seaman. It is noth<A:<j 
in tlje Scriptures, 'Do this, and^ie doeth it;*(by-the-bye, that 
chap must have had his soldiers in tight order ;Xbut it is ' Do 
this, d — n your eyes,* and then it is don^ directly. The order 
to do just carries^the weight of a cannon shot, but it wants the 
perpclling power — the d — n is the gunpowder which sets it 
flying in the execution of its duty. Do you comprehend me, 
Mr. Simple?** 

j(|*rfect]y understand you, Mr. Chucks, and I cannot 
Mp reinatking, and that without flattery, that you are very 
different from the rest of the warrant officers. Where did you 
receive your education 

" Mr. Simple, I am here a boatswain with a clean shirt, 
and^ 1 say it myself, and no one dare gainsay it, also with a 
thorough knowledge of my duty. But although I do not say 
til at 1 ever was better off, I can say this, that 1 *ve been in the 
best sotiety, in the company of lor^s and ladies. 1 once dined 
with your grandfather.*' . • 

" That ’s more than ever I did, »for he never asked me, nor 
took the least notice of roe,’* replied I. 

" W’hat 1 state is true. 1 did not know that he was yodr 
grandfather Until yesterday, when 1 was ^talking with Mr. 
O’Brien ; but I perfectly j;ecoll^ct him, although 1 was very 
young at that time. Now, Mr. Sini^^le^ if you will promise me 
as a gentleman (and 1 know you ^re one), that you , will not 
repeat what I tell you, then 1*11 let you into the history of my 
life.” ’ . * 

" Mr. Chucks, as I am a gentleman I never will divulge It 
until you are dead and buried, and not then if you do not wish 
it.” ^ , • f • 

** When 1 am dead and buried^pu may do as you please ; 
it may then be of service t& other peaftle, although my atory ia 
not a very long one.’** 
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Mr. Chuclcs then sat down upon the fore-end of the booms 
by the funnel, and I took my place by his side, when he com. 
meiiced as follows : — 

"My father was a boatswain before me — one of the old 
school, rough as a bear, and drunken as a Gosport fiddler. My 
mother was — ncy motherland I shall say no more. My father 
was invalided for harbour ‘duty after a life of intoxication, and 
died shortly aherwards. In the mean time 1 had been, by 
t|iej; * f ndness of the port-admiraFs wife, educated* at a founda- 
tion school. I vftis thirteen when my father died, and my 
mother, not knowing what to do with me, w'ished to bind me 
apprentice to a merchant vessel ; but this I refused, and, after 
six months' quarrelling on the subject, 1 decided the point by 
volunteering in the ^arcissus frigate. 1 believe that my 
gentlemanly ideas were innate, Mr. Simple; I never, as a child, 
could bear the idea of the merchant service. After I had been 
a week on board, I was aj>pointed servant to the purs|>.% wlim-e 
1 gave such satisfaction by my alertness and dexterity, that tne 
first lieutenant took me away from the purser to attend upon 
himself, so that in two months 1 was a person of such corihe- 
quenee as to create a disturbance in the tgunroom, for the 
purser was very angry, and many of the officers took Ids i)art. 
It was whispered that I was the son of the first lieutenant, and 
that he was aware of it. How far that may be true I know 
not, but there was a likenqss between us ; and my toother, 
who was a very pretty woman, attonded his ship many years 
before as a bumboat girl « 1 can’t pretend to say any thing 
about it, but this I do say, Mr. Simple — and many will 
fftame me for it, but I cau’t help my natural feelings — that 
J had rather be th? bye.blow of a gentleman, than the ’gitimate 
dfilipring of a boatswain an4 hisjyife. There’s no chance of 
good blood in your veins ib the latter instance, whereas, in the 
Former you may have stoley a drop or two. It so happened, 
that after I had served the first lieutenant for about a year, a 
young lord (1 must not menUpn his name, Mr. Simple,) was 
ifent to sea by his firiends, or by his own dboice. lidon’t know 
whitb; but 1 was told thsf. bis uncle, who was 'zeckatiire, and 
had an interest in bis dewh, persuaded him to go. A lord at 
that pedott twenty-live years ago, was a rarity in the 
wtcyica, and they used to salute hiiSi when he etune on board, 
consequence was, that* the yfbng lord must have a servant 
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to himself, although all the rest of the midshipmen had but one 
servant between them. The captain inquired who was the best 
boy in the ship, and the purser, to whom he appealed, recom- 
mended me. Accordingly, much to the annoyance of the first 
lieutenant, (for first lieutenants in those days did not assume as 
they <io- now, not that I refer to Mr, Falcon, i^io a gentle- 
man,) I was immediately surrenderc#d to«hi8 lordship. I had 
a very easy, comfortable life of it — I did little or nothing; if 
inquired for when all hands were turned up, 1 was cleaning 
his lorilship’s boots, or brushing his Iqrdskip's clotj^es, iiia 
there was nothing to be said when his lordship's name was 
mentioned. We went to the Meiliterranean, (because liis lord- 
ship’s mamma wished it), and we had been there about a year, 
when his lordship ate so many grapes that he was seized with 
a dysentery. He was ill for three weeks, Ind then he requested 
to he scut to Malta in a transport going to Gibraltar, or rather 
to die j^rbary coast, for bullocks. He became worse every 
(iay, and made his will, leaving me all his effects on board, 
which 1 certainly deserved for the kindness with which 1 had 
nursed him* Off Malta we fell in with a xebeque, bound to 
Civita Vecchia, and the captain of the transport, anxious to 
proceed, advised our going on board of ber, as the wind was 
liglit and contrary, and these Mediterranean vessels sailed 
better on a wund than the transport. My master, ^ho W'as 
now siidking fast, consented, and ,wp changed our ships. The 
next day he died, and a galq of wind camepn, which prevented 
us from gaining the port for several days, and the body of his 
lordship not only became so offensive, but affected the super- 
stition of the Catholic sailors so much, that it was hove 0 Tei«< 
board. None of the people could speak English, nor co^ I 
speak Maltese ; they had ^ idea who we were, and I had 
plenty of time for cogitation, 1 ha\l*oftpn thought what a fine 
thing it was to be a lord, and as often wished ^at 1 had been 
born one. The wind was still against us, • when a merchant 
vessel ran down to us, that had left pivita Vecchia for Gib- 
raltar, 1 d^ired tfae captain ot the xebeque to make a signal 
of distress, or rather 1 did myself, and tlie vessel, which proved 
to be £nglisb>|bore«down to u& . jf • 

I manned the boat to go on boir^, and the idea came into 
my head, that although thc^ might refuse to take me, that they 
would not refhse a lord. 1 &ut on \he midshinman’s uniform 
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belonging to bis lordship (but then certainly belonging to me), 
and went alongside of the merchant vessel ; 1 told tliem that 
I had left my ship for the benefit of my health, and wanted a 
passage to Gibraltar, on my way home. My title, and im- 
mediate a 9 ceptance of the terms demanded for my passage, was 
sufEcient. My property was brought from the xebeque ; and, 
of course, as they coiild not speak English, they could not con- 
tradict, even if they suspected. Here, Mr Simple, I must 
acljplowledge a slight flaw in my early history, which I impart 
to you in confldhnce*; oi^ otherwise I should not have been 
able to prove, that 1 was correct in asserting that 1 had dined 
with your grandfather. But the temptation was too strong, 
and 1 could not resist. Think yourself,J^. Simple, after 
having served as a fhip's boy — clouted here, kicked here, 
damned by one, and sent to hell by another — to find myself 
treated with such respect and deference, and my lorded^ this 
and my lorded that, every minute of the day. Df*ting* jpy 
passage to Gibraltar, I had plenty of time for arranging my 
plans. 1 hardly need say that my lord’s was valuable ; 
and what was better, they exactly fitted me. 1 also had his 
watches and trinkets, and many other things, besides a bag of 
dollars. However, they were honestly mine ; the oidy t'hing 
that 1 took was his name, which he had no further occasion 
for, poor fellow ! But it's no use defending what was wrong 
—it was dishonest, and th^fre 's an end of it. 

“Now observe, Mr.lSimple, how one thing leads to another. 

I declare to you, that my first idea of making use of his lord- 
ship's name was to procure a passage to Gibraltar. I then 
was undecided how to act ; but, as 1 had charge of his papers 
and letters to hia mother and guardian, 1 think, indeed I am 
almost sure — that 1 shoultl ha^^ laid aside my dignity and 
midshipman's dress, afid ^applied for a passage home to the 
commissioner of the yard.« But it was fated to be otherwise ; 
for the master of the transport went on shore to report and ob- 
tain fxnilfftie, and he told thefi every where that young Lord 
X-ri^JWas a passenger with him, going to England for the 
of his health. In less than half-an.hour, off came the 
ootomissioner's boat, andwnother boat fVam the governor, re- ^ 
^^fOesting. the honour of my company, and that I would take a 
Ihad at their houses during my^lay. Wliat cduld 1 do ? 1 
hagan to be frightened ; but 1 was more afraid to confess that 
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1 'vi'as an impostor, for 1 am sure the master of the transport 
alone would have kicked me overboard, if 1 had let him know 
that he had been so confounded polite to a ship’s boy. So 1 
blushed half from modesty and half from guilt, and accepted 
the invitation of the governor ; sending a polite verbal refusal 
to the commissioner, upon the plea of there being no paper or 
pens on board. 1 had so often accompanied my late master, 
that I knew very well how to conduct myself, and had bor- 
rowed a good deal of his air and appearance — indeed, 1- had 
a natural taste for gentility. I oouki write and read ; not 
perhaps so well as I ought to have done, considering the educa- 
tion 1 had received, but still quite well eitough foi^ a lord, and 
iftdeed mucli better than my late master. I knew his signa- 
ture well enough, although the very idea of being forced to 
use it made me tremble. However, the <lie was cast. I ought 
to observe, that in one point we were not unlike — both had 
li^t hair and blue eyes ; in other points there was no 
resemblana. I was by far the better-looking chap of the two; 
anil as we had been up the Mediterranean for two years, I had 
110 fear of any doubt as to my identity until 1 arrived in 
England. 

“•>re]J, Mr. Simple, I dressed myself veiy^ carefully, put on 
my chains and rings, and a little perfume on my handkerchief, 
and accompanied the aide-de-camp to the governor s, where 

I was aaked after my mother, L^dy , and my uncle, my 

guardian, and a hundred ot^er questions. .At first I was much 
confused, which was attributed to Jiashfulness ; and so it was, 
but not of the right sort. But before the day was over, I had 
become so accustomed to be called ^ my lord," and to my situa- 
tion, that I was quite at my ease, and began to watch the 
motions and behaviour of the company, that I might regulate 
my comportment by tliat of good^ society, 1 remained at 
Gibraltar for a fortnight, and then^was offered a passage in a 
transport ordered to Portsmouth. Being aa officer, of course 
it was free to a certain extent. On ipy passage to England, 
I again mgde up my mind ftiat I would put oft’ my drefite 
and titlb as soon as 1 could escape from observation; but 1 
was prevented^ be|bre. The port^dixiiral sent off to request 
' the pleasure of my company to diimpr. 1 dared not refuse ; 
and there I was, my lord as before, courted and feasted by every 
body. Tradesmen called to*pquelt die honour of my lordv 
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ship s custom ; my table at the hotel was covered with cards of 
all descriptions ; and^ to confess tiie truths I liked my situation 
so much^ and hail been so accustomed to it, that 1 now began 
to dislike the idea that one day or other 1 must resign it, which 
I determined to do as soon as I quitted the place. My bill at 
the hotel was ^very extravagant, and more than I could pay ; 
but the master said itVas tmt of the least consequence ; that of 
course 1>U lordship had not provided himself with» cash, just 
from foreign parts, and offered to supply me with 
money if 1 required it. Thi^ I will say, 1 was honest enough 
to refuse. 1 left my cards, F. P. C., as they do, Mr. Simple, 
in all well re'i^lated siDciety, and set ofl'in the mail for London, 
where I fully resolved to drop my title, and jc^p roceed to Scot- 
land to his lordship's ^otlier, with the mournful intelligence of 
his death— for you see, Mr. Simple, no one knew ^at his 
lordship was dead. The captain of the transport had put him 
into the xebeque alive, and the vessel bound to Gibr^tai^ Imd 
received him as they imagined. The captain of the frigate had 
very soon afterwards advices from Gibraltar, stating his lord- 
ship^s recovery and return to England.^ Well 1 had not been 
in the coach more than five minutes, whemwho should get iu 
but a gentleman whom 1 had met at the port.admiral*s ; besides 
which, the coachman and others knew me very well. When I 
arrived in London (1 still wore my midshipman's uniform), 

1 went to an hotel recomnysQded to me, as 1 afterwards found 
out, the roost fashionable in town,, my title still following me. 

1 now determined to put off my uniform and dress in plain 
clothes — my farce was over. 1 went to bed that night, and 
the hext morning made my appearance in a suit of mufti, 
making inquiry qf the waiter which was tlie best conveyance 
to Scotland. ^ , 

^ Post chay and fottr,*my lord. At what time shall I order 

it?’ 

^ Oh/ replied d, ' I am not sure' that 1 shall go to-morrow.' 

Juft at this moment in ca^pe the master of the hotel, with 
the ^Mdrning Post' in his hand, making me a law bow, and 
, Iminting to insertion ^f my arrival at his hotel ambng the 

fashionables. This annoled me ; and no|v th^ 1, found how j 
difficult it was to get liiPof my title, I became particularly 
anxious to be William Chucks^ lus before. Before twelve 
o'clock, three or four gen Aemen^ were ushered into my sitting- 
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room, who Qbserving my arrival in that damn’d Morning Post^ ' 
came to pay their respects ; and before the day was over, I was 
invited and re-invited by a dozen people. 1 found that I could 
not retreat, and I went away with the stream; .as I did before 
at Gibraltar and Portsmouth. For three weeks I was every 
wlierc ; and if I found it agreeable at Portsmouth,. how much 
more so in London ! But I was not Jiappy, Mr.'Siraple, because 
1 was a cheat, every moment expecting to be found out. But 
it really was a nice thing to be a lord. 

At last the play w^'ls over. I bad bee:|^ enticed by.e;»;me 
young men into a gainbling-\ouse, where they intended to 
fleece me ; but, for tlie first niglit, they,allowe(i-^nie to win, I 
think, about 300/. I was quite deliglited witli my success, and 
had agreed to hi^et them the next evening ; but when 1 w’as 
at breakfast, with my legs crossed, iftading the ‘ Morning 
Post,' w ho should come to see me but my guardian uncle. He 
kn>v Ids nephew’s features too well to be deceived ; and my 
hot reevgnising him proved at once that I was an impostor, 
^ You must allow me to hasten over the scene which took place, 
— the wrath of the uncle, the cqpfusion in the hotel, the abuse 
of the waiters, the police-officer, and being dragged into a 
baokney-coach to* Bow-street. There I was examined, and 
confessed all. I’lie uncle was so glad to find that bis nephew 
i was really dead, that he felt no resentment towards me ; and as, 
after ^11, I had only assumed a name, but had cheated nobody, 
i except the landlord at PortsmiAifh, I w^as sent on board the 
N tender off the Tower to be’ drafted into a Inan-of-war As for 
I ray 300/., my clothes, $cc, I neve? heard any more of them ; 

; they w'Te seized, I presume, by the landlord of the hotel 
^ my bill, and very hanttsoraely he must have paid himself. I 
liad two rings on my fingers, and a Avatch iti my pocket, when 
1 was sent on board the tender, at^d 1 stowed them away very 
carefully. I had also a few pounds iit my purse. I was sent 
round to Plymouth, where I was 4drafted into a frigate* After 
I had been there some time, I turned the ’watch and rings into 
money, and bought myself a jgocNi kit of clothes ; for 1 could 
net bear tb be dirty. 1 was put into the niizen-top, and no 
one knew that I had been a lord,** ' 

You fouhd soinc difference, l^jlhbuld think, in your altua* 
lion?” ^ ’ 

Yes I did, Mr. Simple : but I ^as much happier. 1 conld 

i« 
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not forget the ladies^ and the dinners, and the opera^ anil all 
the delights of London, beside tlie respect paid to my title, and 
I often sighed for them ; but the j>olice-oflicer and Bow-street 
also came to ray recollection, and I shuddered at the remem- 
brance, It had, however, one good effect ; I determined to be 
an officer if I c^uld, and learnt my duty, and worked my way 
up to quarter-master, <aiui *thcncc to boatswain — and I know 
my duty^ Mr. Simple. But I've been punished for my folly 
ever §ince. I formed ideas above my station in life^ and can- 
ndfTflSlp ponging tckbe q. geutleman. It s a bad thing for a man 
to have ideas above his stationf' 

You certainly mitst find some difference between the com- 
pany in Loiidon and that of the warrant officers." 

“ It’s many years back now, sir ; but T can't get over the 
feeling. I can't 'sociafe with them at all, A man Miiay ha\e 
the feelings of a gentleman, although in a hirnble capacity; but 
how can I be intimate witli such people as Mr. l)isnar|^ or^vlr, 
Muddle the carpenter ? All very well in their way, Mr. Simple, 
but what can you expect from officers who boil their ’tutors in i 
a cabbage-net hanging in the •ship’s coppers, when they know 
that there is one third of a stove allowed them to cook their 
victuals on • 


*chai;ter Xv. 

.1 qO- ON SERVICE, AND AM SIADE PRISON Kll BT AN OLD I.ADT, WHO, 
NO'r ABLE TO OBTAIN MV HAND, TAKES PART OF MY FZNOEB, AS A 
TOKEN — o’bRIEN KdCSCUES ME-^A LEE SHOHU AND NARROW ESCAPE. 

Two or three days after tlfis* conwrsation with Mr. Chucks, 
the captain ran the frigate in shore; and when within five miles, 
we discovered two vessels under the land. We paade all sail 
in chasie, and cut them off from escaping round a sandy point, 
which they attempted to weather. Finding that ^hey could 
il^ffect their purpose, tlmy ran on shore under a small bat- 
tl^' Of two guns, which ceimenced firing upon The first 
which whiaxed betwe^iwthe masts had to me a tnost ter- 
tific soiind ; bt^t the officers and men®laughedat it, 60 of course 
1 pretended to do the same.^ut iif reality 1 could see nothing 
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to laugh at. The captain ordered the starboard watch to be 
piped to quarters, and the boats to be cleared^ ready for hoisting 
out; wc then anchored within a mile of the^ battery, and re- 
turned the fire. In the mean time, the remainder of the ship's 
company hoisted out and lowered down four boats, which were 
manned and armed to storm the battery. I Very anxious 
to go on service, and O'Brien, who ha(> command of the first 
cutter, allowed me to go with liim, on condition that I stowe^ 
myself away under the fore-sheets, that the captain might not 
see me before the boats had shove<l ofl^ This I dirj, ahd Xvas 
not discovered. We pulled in^abreast towards the battery, and 
in less than ten minutes the boats were ‘run on’lhe beach, and 
we jumped out. The Frenchmen fired a gun at us as 
]mlled close to the shore, and then ran away, so that we took 
jiossossioft without any fighting, whierf, to confess the truth, I 
was not sorry for, as I did not think that I was old or strong 
^eii^fegi^to cope hand to hand with a grown-up man. There 
were a few fishermen’s huts close to tho. battery ; and while two 
of the boats went on board of the vessels, to see if they could 
be got oft‘ and others were spiking the guns and destroying the 
carriages, I wont with O’Brien to examine them : they were 
deserted by the people, as might have been supposed, but there 
was a great quantity of fish in tliem, apparently caught that 
morning. O’Brien pointed to a very large skate — Murder 
in h^h !” cried ho, it’s the.v^ry ghost of my grandmother ! 
we’ll have her if it’s only for the family likeness. Peter, put 
your finger into the gills, and driig her down to the boat.” 1 
couM not force iny finger into the gills ; and as the animal ap- 
pear d quite dead, I hookeil my finger into its mouth ; 
made a sad mistake, for the animal was al^ve, and immediately 
closed its jaws, nippingjny finger to the bone, and holding it 
so tight that 1 could not withdrifw jt, and the pain was too 
great to allow me to pull it away by main force, and tear my 
finger, which it held so fast. There I was, caught in a trap, 
and made a prisoner ’ by a fiatfish. Fortunately, I hallooed 
loud enough to make O’Brien, who was close down to the boats, 
with a large cod-fish under each arm, turn round and come to 
my assistaih^e. ,At first he could not help me, from lauglung 
so much ; but at last he forced the jaw of the fish with his 
cutlass, and I got my fAger out, but very badly torn indeed. 
I tiien took off my garter, tied^t round taH of the skate. 

^ n o 
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and dra<?geil it to the boat, which was all ready to shove ofT. 
The other boats had found it impossible to get the vessels off 
without unloading — so, in pursuance of tiie captaiirs orders, 
they were set on 'fire, and before we lost sight of them, had 
Imrnt down to the waters e<lgc. My finger was very had for ^ 
three weeks; amj the officers laughed at me very much, saying 
that I narrowly escapwl being made a prisoner of by an '' old 
paaid,** 

We continued our cruize along tlie coast, until we had run 
down into the Bayiof iVreaspn, where we captured two or three 
vessels, and obliged many more^'to run on shore. And here 
we had an instance showing how very important it is that a 
captain of a man-of-war should be a good sailor, and have his 
ship in such discipline as to be strictly obeyed by his ship's 
company. I heard th^ officers unanimously assert, * after the 
danger was over, tliat noUnng but the presence of mind whicli 
was shown by (Japtain Savage could have saved the s^ip'fhd^ 
her crew. We had chased a convoy of vessels to the bottom 
of the bay ; the wind was very fresh when we hauled off, after 
running them on shore ; and the surf on tlie beach even ai that 
time was so great, that they were certain to gp to pieces before 
they could be got afloat again. We were obliged to double- 
reef the topsails as soon as we hauled to the wind, and the 
weather looked very threatening. In an hour afterwards, the 
whole sky was covered with one black cloud, which saak so 
low as nearly to touch our mast-heads, and a tremendous sea, 
which appeared to liave riserj up almost by magic, rolled in 
upon us, setting the vessel on a dead lee shore. As the night 
w<?ro^d in, it blew a dreadful gale, and the ship was nearly 
* buried with the press of canvass ivhich she was obliged to carry : 
for had we sea-room,* we should have been lying-to under storm 
staysails ; but we were forced to carry on at all risks, that we 
might claw offi shore. 'I'he sea broke over as we lay in tlie 
trough, deluging us with watdl from the forecastle, aft, to the 
binnacles ; and very often, as the ship descended with a plunge, 
it was with such force that I real^ thought she wou|d divide 
in half with the violence of the shock. Double breechings 
wejre tore on the guns, ap<L tliey were further ycured with 
tacitllea; and strong cleats na^d behind the trunnions ; for we 
over so much when* we lurdfed, tltat tire guns were 
i/^^Uy suppoised by the breechings and tackles, and had one 
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of them broken loose, it must liave burst right through the leo 
side of the ship, and she must have foundered. The captain, 
first lieutenant, and most of the officers, remained on deck 
during the whole of the night; and really,, what with the 
howling of the wind, the violence of, the rain, the washing of 
the water about the decks, the working of tjie chain-pumps, 
and the creaking and groaning of jthe timbers, 1 thought that 
we must inevitably have been lost ; and I said my prayers at 
least a dozen times during the night, for I felt it impossible to 
go to bed. 1 had often wished, out o( cuiiiosity, that 1 might 
l)e ill a gale of wind ; but I litde thought it was to have been a 
scene of tliis description, or any thing half so dreadful. What 
*inade it more appdiing was, that we were on a lee shore, and 
the consultations bf the captain and officers, and the eageniess 
with which they looked out for daylight, told us that we had 
other dangers to encounter besides the storm. At last the 
^ broke, and the look-out man upon the gangway called 

out, ** Land on the Iw beam !” I ^lerceived the master dash 
his feet against the hammock rails, as if with vexation, and 
w'alk away without saying a word, and looking very grave. 

" Up, there, Jlr. Wilson/’ said the captain to the second 
lieutenant, and see how far the land trends forward, and 
whether you can distinguish the point." The second lieutenant 
went up the main-rigging, and pointed with his hand to about 
two^ioints before the beam. 

Do you see two hillocks infand?'* ^ 

** Yes, sir,” replied the secon^l lieutenant. 

* Then it is so,” observed the captain to the master, " and 
if v.Li weather jt we shall have more sea-room* Keep. bar. 
full, and let her go through the water ; do you hear, quarter- 
mas ut } " 

** Ay, ay, sir.” 

Thus, and no nearer, my man. Ease her with a spoke 
or two when she sends ; but be •careful, pr she'll take the wheel 
out of your hands.” * 

It replly was a very awful sight. When the ship was in 
the trough of the sea, you coulil distinguish nothing but a 
waste of ti^ultuous water ; but when she was borne up on the 
summit of .the* enormous waviii!, you then looked down, as it 
.were, upon a low, coast, close to you, and covered with 
foam and breakers. She behsives nobly,” observed th^ cap- 
i U S 
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tain, stepping aft to the binnacle, and looking at tbe compass ; 

if tbe wind does not baffle us, we shall weather/' Tbe 
captain had scarcely time to make tbe observation, when the 
sails shivered and flapped like thunder. “ Up with the helm ; 
what are you about, quarter-master?” 

The wkid has headed us, sir,” replied the quarter-master, 
^oolly. • « 

The captain and^ master remained at the binnacle watching 
the compass ; and when the sails were again full, she had broken 
olT ^vo points, and the pomt of land was only a little on the 
lee bow. • 

We must wear her round, Mr. Falcon. Hands, wear 
ship — ready, oh, ready.” 

She has come up again,” cried the master, who was at the 
binnacle. • 

“ Hold fast there a minute. How *s her head now ? ” 

N.N. E., as she w^as before she broke off, sir ?” ^ 

Pipe belay,” said the captain. “ Falcon,” continued he, 
if she breaks off again v/e may have no room to w'ear; in- 
deed there is so little room now, that I must run the risk. 
Which cable was ranged last night — the best bower ? ” 

Yes, sir.'* 

Jump down, then, and see it double-bitted and stoppered 
at thirty fathoms. See- it well done — our lives may depend 
upon it.” %i 

The ship continued to holdVer course good; and we were 
within half a mile of the poin^t, and fully ex])ected to weather 
it, when again the wet and heavy sails flapped in the wind, 

^ jthe ship broke off two points as before. The officers anil 
seamen were aghast, for the ship's head was right on to the 
jbreakers. Luff* now, all you can, quarter-master,” cried the 
captain. ^'Send the men aft directly. My lads, there is no 
time for words — I am going to cluh-haul the ship, for there 
is no room to wear. The onl^ chance you have of safety is 
to be cool, watch ray eye, and execute *niy orders with pre- 
cision. Away to your stations foV tacking ship. Plands by 
the best bower anchor. Mr. Wilson, attend below with the 
carpenter and his mates, ready to cut away the c^ble at the 
moment that 1 give the orderJt Silence, there, fore and aft. 
Quart4;>r.tma8ter, keep her full i^ain foe stay& Mind you ease 
helm down when I tell you.” About* a minute passed 
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before the captain gave any further orders. The ship had 
closed-to within a quarter of a mile of the l>each, and the 
waves curled and topped around us, bearing us down upon the 
shore, which presented one continued surface of foam, extend- 
ing to within half a cable’s length oi our position, at which 
distance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder. The captain waved his liand in silence to 
the quarter-master at the wheel, and the helm was put down. 
The ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and cliojiping as 
the sails were spilling. When she*ha(l lost) her way^ the cap- 
tain gave the order, Let go tile anchor. We will haul all at 
once, JMr, Falcon," said the captain. Not a word was spoken; 
the men went to the fore brace, which had not been manned ; 
most of them knew, although 1 did not, that if the sliip s head 
difl not gO round the other way, w'e sltould be on shore, and 
among the breakers, in half a minute. I thought at the time 
4;haf*^ captain hdd said that he would haul all the yards 
at once, there appeared to be doubt or dissent on the counte- 
nance of Mr. Falcon ; and I was afterwards told that he had 
not agreed with the captain ; but he was too good an officer, 
and knew that tlvere was no time for discussion, to make any 
reifiark ; and the event proved that the captain was right. At 
last the ship was head to wind, and the captain gave the signal. 
The yards flew round wdth such a creaking noise, that 1 thought 
the njasts had gone over the side, and the next moment the 
ivind had caught the sailj ; and the ship, which for a moment 
or two had been on an even keel,, careened over to her gunnel 
with ii fonpe. The captain, who stood upon tlie weather 
hammock-rails, holding by the main-rigging, ordered the halrMr- 
a-midsliips, looked full at the sails, and^ then at the cable, 
which grew broad upon the weather bow, and held the ship 
from nearing the shore. At last h,e cried, Cut away the 
cable!'’ A few strokes of the axes were heard, and then the 
cable flew out of the hawse-boll in a blaze of fire, from the 
violence of the friction, and diappeardd under a huge wave, which 
struck U8 on the chess- tre^, and deluged us with water fore 
and aft. But we were now on the other tack, and the ship re- 
gained her v^y, ^nd we liad evidently increased our distance 
from the laliA 

" My lads,” said the Captain to the ship s company, you 
have behaved well,* and 1 thank* you ; but X must teU you 

* u 4 
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honestly, that we have more difficulties to get through. W’e 
have to weather a point of the bay on tins tack. Mr. Falcon, 
splice the main-brace, and call the watch. How's her head, 
quArter-m aster? " 

“S W. by S. Southerly, sir." 

Very wellv let her go through the water;" and the cap- 
tain, beckoning to the* master to follow him, went down into the 
cabin. As our immediate danger was over, I went down into 
the berth to see if I could get any thing for breakfast, where I 
found 0’*Brien and two or'thre^ more. 

By the powers, it was as nate a thing as ever I saw done," 
observtd O’Brien: ‘^Mlie slightest mistake as to time or 
management, and at this moment the flatfish would have been 
ilubbing at our ugly cajeasscs. Peter, youVe not fond of flat- 
fish are you, ray boy ? We may thank Heaven and the cap- 
tain, I can tell you that, my lads ; but now, where's the (Jjart, 
Robinson ? Hand me down the parallel rules and cofnpasscs! 
Peter; they are in the corner of the shelf. Here we arenow% 
a devilish sight too near this infernal point. Who knows how 
her head is 

1 do, O’Brien : I heard the quarter- tnas*ter tell the captain 
S.W.byS. Southerly." 

*^Let me see," continued O'Brien, ‘'variation 2j — lee 
way — rather too large an allowance of that, I ’m afraid ; but, 
however, we'll give her 2^ p;>ii'U$ ; the Diomede would blush 
to make any more,* under any circumstances. Here — the 
compass — now we'll see ;"vi».d O'Brien advanced the parallel 
rule from the compass to the spot where the ship was placed 
.*t>nrthe chart. “ Bother i you see it's as much as she’ll do to 
^i^eather the other i^int now, on this tack, and that's what the 
^^^aptain meant when he told, us wa had more difficulty. I 
Bible* oath that we were Clear of every 

distance is, O’Briesp,” laid Robinson. It 
was measured, and ;proved to be thirteen miles. “ Only thir- 
teeft miles ; and if we do weather, we shall do verf well, for 
the bay is deep beyond. It's a rocky point, you see, just by 
Way of variety. Well, nfy lads, I've a piece Discomfort for 

r , any how. It’s not long that you’ll be kept iit' suspense, 
by one o’clock this day, jjpu'll either b^ congratulating each 
upon your good luck, or y^ou’ll be past praying for. 
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ComCj put up the chart, for I hate to look at melancholy pros- 
pects ; and, steward, see what you can find in the way of 
comfort." Some bread and cheese, with the re,mains of yestEf* 
day's boiled pook, were put on the table, with A bottle of mm, 
procured at the time tliey spliced the main-brace ; " but we 
were all loo anxious to eat much, and one by -One returned on 
deck, to see how the weather wjfs, add if the wind at all 
favoured us. On deck the supcrior*^fficers were in convers- 
ation with the captain, who had expressed the same fear that 
O'Brien had in our berth. The menj wlfo knew what they 
had to expect — for this sort of intelligence is soon communi- 
.cated through a ship — were assembled *in knots, looking very 
grave, but at the same time not wanting in confidence. They 
knew that they could trust to the caj)tain, as far as skill or 
courage could avail them; and sailors arc too sanguine to 
de spair , even at the last moment. As for myself, 1 felt such 
• ad'mflStJon for the captain, after what I had witnessed fliat 
morning, that, whenever the idea came over me, that in all 
probability 1 should be lost in a few hours, I could not help 
acknowledging how much more serious it was that such a man 
slioiild be lost to* his country. 1 do not intend to say that it 
^consoled me ; but it certainly made me still more regret the 
chances with which we were threatened. 

Before twelve o'clock the rocky point which we so much 
drea(!ed was in sight, broad on i^he Icc bow ; and if the low 
satidy coast appeared terrible, how much more did this, even 
at a distance ! the black massej of rock covered with foam, 
which each minute dashed up in the air higher than our lower 
mast-heads. The captain eyed it for some minutes iu si]elt^^ 
as if in calculation, • j 

Mr. Falcon," said hp at la^t, we must put the mains, aifj 
on her.'* * • j 'V i f ^ 

* She never can bear it, sir.**, T 

She must bear it,” was the reply. * " Send the men aft 
to the mainsheet. See that ^areful men attend the buntlines." 

The mainsail was set, and the effect of it upon the ship Was 
tremendous. She careened over so that her lee channels were 
under the w|ter;» and when pressed by a sea, the lee side of the 
quarter-deck* and gangway were afloat. She now remindi^ 
me of a goaded and fiery horse, mad with the stimulus 
applied ; not rising as before, but forcing herself through 
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whole seas, and dividing the waves, which poured in one con- 
tinual torrent from the forecastle down upon the decks below. 
Four men were secured to the whe<;l — the sailors were obliged 
to cling, to prevent being washed away — the ropes were 
thrown in confusion to leeward — the shot rolled out of tiie 
lockers, and ev^ry eye was fixed aloft, watching the masts, 
which were expected over ye moment to go over the side. A 
heavy sea struck us on tj|e broadside, and it was some moments 
before the sliip appeared to recover lierself ; slie reeled, trem- 
bled, and^stoppod ker way^* as if it had stupified her. 'fhe 
first lieutenant looked at the cdptain, as if to say, 'J’his will 
not do.’' It is our («dy chance,” answered the captain to the 
appeal. That the shiji went faster through the w*ater, and 
held a better wind, was certain ; but just InTfore we arrived at 
the point, the gale incil-ased in force. ‘‘ Jf any thing starts, 
we are lost, sir,” observed the first lieutenant again. 

1 am perfectly aware of it,” replied the captain, irrtt’tSim, 
tone; ‘^but, as I said before, and you must now be aware, it 
is our only chance. The consequence of any caielessuess or 
neglect in the fitting and securing of tlie rigging, will be felt 
no%v ; and this danger, if we escape it, ought to remind 
usrhow much we have to answer for if we neglect our du*iy. 
The lives of a whole ship’s company may be sacrificed by the 
neglect or incompetence of an officer when in harbour. 1 will 
pay you the compliment. Falcon, to say, that 1 feel confincc'd 
that the masts of thg ship are as gecure as knowledge and 
attention can make them.” ^ 

The first lieutenant thanked the captain for his good opinion, 
hoped it would not be the last compliment which he paid 

f , I hope not, too; but a few minutes will decide the point,” 
wi^iiuP two cattles’ lengths of the rocky 
the men 1 observed to clasp their bands, 
OdVmBfi'Vf sileStly taking off their jackets, and 

kicking off their shoes, that they might not lose a chance of 
escape provided the ship struck. * » 

'Twill be touch and go indeed. Falcon,” observed the 
okjptam (for 1 had clung .to the belaying p^ns, ^ose to them 
Ibor the last half-hour that the mainsail had beenflet|)v^” Come 
you and 1 xtlust take the helm* We shall want fiervi there, 
i^d only thkre, now,” • 
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The captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took the fore- 
spokes of the wheel, and O'Brien, at a sign made by the 
captain, laid liold of the spokes behind him. An old quarter-* 
master kept his station at the fourth. The roaring of the seas 
on the rocks, with the howling of the wind, were dreadful; 
but the sight was more dreadful than the noisf. For a few 
moments 1 shut my eyes, but anxiety forced me to open them 
again. As near as 1 could judge, we^were ;iot twenty yards 
from the rocks, at the time that the ship passed abreasj; of 
tiiein. We were in the midst of the wHch boiled^ around 
us ; and as the ship was driven •nearer to them, and careened 
with the wave, I thought that our main yard-arm would have 
tduclied the rock ; and at this moment a gust of wind came on 
which laid the ship on her beam-ends, and checked her 
progress tln-ough the water, while the ifccumulated noise was 
deafening. A few moments more the ship dragged on, another 
vav^Wsihed over her and spent itself upon tlie rocks, while 
the spray was daslied back from them, and returned upon the 
decks. The main rock was within ten yards of her counter, 
when another gust of wind laid us on our beam-ends, the fore- 
sail and mainsail ^plit, and were blown clean out of tlie lx)lt- 
rop?s — the ship righted, trembling fore and aft. 1 looked 
astern the rocks W'ere to windward on our quarter, and we 
were safe, I thought at the time, that the ship, relieved of her 
course?!, and again lifting over the waves, was not a bad 
similitude of the relief feit^by us all at that moment; and, like 
her, w^e trembled as we panted wi^h the sudden re-action, and 
felt the removal of the intense anxiety which oppressed our 
breasts. 

The captain resigned the helm, qnd walked aft to look at the 
point, which was now broad on the weather quarter. In a ; 
minute or two, he dcsired^Mr. Fkhcon to ge^pew 
bend them, and then went below to liis cab® 
was to thank God for our deliveilmce ; l.did irtSatTmeilily, 
not only then, but when* I went to my hammock at night. We 
were now comparatively safe in a few hours completely so ; 
for, strange to say, immediately after we had weathered the 
rocks, the gale abated, and before ntorning we had a reef out 
of the topsaiib, it was my afternoon watch, and perceivittg 
Mr. Chucks on the foresustle, 1 went forward to him, and 
asked him what he thought of iu • 
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** Thought of it, sir !** replied he ; "why I always think 
bad of it, when the elements wo'n’t allow my whistle to be 
heard ; and 1 consider it hardly fair play. I never care if we 
are left to ourown exertions ; but how is it possible foi^ a ship’s 
company to do their best when they cannot hear the boatswain's 
pipe ? Howo^er, God be thanked, nevertheless, and make 
better Christians of fis all ! As for that carpenter, he is mad ; 
just befoie we weathered the point, he told me that it was just 
the jsame 27,b‘00 and odd years ago. I do believe that on his 
death-bpd (and hb was not far from a very hard one yesterday), 
he will tell us how he died so* many thousand years ago, of the 
same complaint. And that gunner of ours is a fool. Would 
you believe it, Mr. Simjde, he went crying about the decks^ 
'O my poor guns, what will become of them, if they break 
loose I' He appearetf to consider it of no consjqu^nce, if the 
ship and ship’s company were all lost, provided that hisguns 
were safely landed on the beach. Mr. Dispart,* said If^Tlast^ 
* allow me to observe, in tbe most delicate way in the world, 
that you’re a d--<l ohi fool,’ You see, Mr. Simple, it’s tbe 
duty of an officer to generalise, and be attentive to parts only 
in consideration of the safety of the whole* I look alter my 
anchors and cables, as I do after the rigging ; not that i cure 
for any of them in particular, but because the safety of a ship 
depends upon her being well found. I might just as well cry 
because we sacrificed an an^l^or and cable yesterday mbrning, 
to save the ship froip going on shoi^e.’* 

« Very true, Mr. Chucks^” replied I. 

" Private feelings," continued he, "must always be sacrificed 
the public service. As you know the lower deck was full 
of water, and all our cabins and chests were afioat ; but 1 did 
not think then about my shirts, ajpd look at them now, all 
blowing out in the forerjggtng, without a part’cle of starch left 
the or the frills, 1 shall not be able to appear as an 

ought to do for the v^ole of the cruise/* 

\ iis^h said this, the cooper, going ‘forward, passed by him, 
jostled him in passing. " pardon, sir,” said the man, 
mit the ship lurched.” 

The ship lurched, did it replied the Jboatawain, who, I 
am afraid, was not in the of humours abOurW^ , ward robe. 

**And pray, Mr. Cooper, why has Hfaven granted you two legs 
wlt|L joxntl .at the knees, exdbpt to enable you to counteract the 
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horizontal deviation? Do you suppose they were meant 
for nothing but to work round a cask with ? Hark, sir ; did 
you take me for a post to scrub your pig's hide against ? 
Allow me just to observe, Mr. Cooper — just td insinuate, that 
when you pass an officer, it is your duty to keep at a respect- 
able distance, and not to soil his clothes with y^ur rusty iron 
jacket. Do you comprehend me, s\r ; qt will this make you 
recollect in future ?'* The rattan was raised, and descended 
in a shower of blows, until the cooper made liis escape into the 
head. There, take that, you con^aminatii^, stave-dubbing, 
gimlet-carrying quintessence of a»bung.hoJe! I beg your pardon, 
Mr, Simple, for interrupting the conversation; but when duty 
;#;alls, we must obey.** 

Very true, MJ-. Chucks. It *s now striking seven bells, 
and 1 rnu&t call the master — so good-by." 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NE'E'S FROM IIOlNfE -i- A FATIGVE PAllTY EMFLOVF.D AT GIBRALTAK — 

MORK FARTK'ULARS IN THK LIFE OF MR. CHUCKS A BRUSH WITH 

THE ENEMY — A COURT-MARTIAL AND A LASTING IMPRESSION. 

A FEMi days afterwards, a cutter joined us from Plymouth, 
with orders for the frigate to fibceed forthwith to Gibraltar, 
where we should learn our destination. AVe were all very glad 
of this : for we had had quite enough of cruising*in the Bay of 
Biscay ; and, as we understood that we were to be statio ned 
in the Mediterranean, we hoped to exchange gales of wind and 
severe weather, for fine breezes and a bright sky. The cutter 
brought out our letters ^d newspapers. I never felt more 
happy than 1 did when 1 found one p\it into my hands. It is 
necessary to be far from home arid friends, to feel the real de« 
light of receiving a letter. Bwent down into the most solitary 
place in the steerage, that i might ei\joy it without in^- 
ruption. ^ cried with pleasure before 1 opened it; but I cried 
a great deal more with grief, after had read the contents — 
for my eid^t),bro{her Tom was dead of a typhus fever. Poor 
Tom ! when 1 called to ig^ind whaf tricks he used to play mie 
~ hpw Ito used to borroiv my mojiey and never pay 
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how he used to thrash me and make me obey him^ because he 
was my elder brother — I shed a torrent of tears at his loss ; 
and then I reflected how miserable my poor mother must he, 
and I cried stUl more. 

What’s the matter, spooney?’* said O'Brien, coming up to 
me. W*ho ^as been licking you now ?'* 

O nobody, ' replied I,; ^‘but my eldest brother Tom is 
dead, and I have no other.” 

^‘.Well, Peter, I dare say that your brother was a very good 
brother; but I ’lUtell jou.a secret. When you’ve lived long 
enough to have a beard to scrtipe at, you 'll know better tlmn 
to make a fuss aboikt an elder brother. But you're a good 
innocent boy just now, so I wo’ii't thrash you for it. Come; 
dry your eyes, Peter, and never mind it.' We'll drink his 
health and long life to^him, after supper, and then never think* 
any more about it.'* 

I was very melancholy for a few days ; but it dr^ 

lightful running down the Portuguese and Spanish coasts, the 
weather was so warm, and the sea so smooth, that 1 am 
afraid I forgot my brother's death sooner than 1 ought to 
have done ; but my spirits were cheered up, and the novelty 
of the scene prevented me from thinking. Every one, too, 
was so gay and happy, that 1 could not well be otherwise. In 
a fortnight, we anchored in Gibraltar Bay, and the ship was 
stripped to retit. There was so much duty to be done, thtfi I did 
not like to go on shore, inefeed, Mj*. Falcon had refused some 
of my messmates, and I thcgight it better not to ask, although 
I was very anxious to see a place which was considered so 
^traordinary. One afternoon, I was looking over the gang- 
way as the iMJOple were at supper, and Mr. Falcon came up to 
mo and said, We^l, Mr. Simple, what are you thinking of?’* 
I replied, touching myjiati \hat I was wondering how they 
had cut out the solid rock into galleries, and that they must 
be vjery curious. . ^ 

'jirhat is to say, that you ale very curious to see them, 
;tben, since you have beeif very attentive to your duty, 
aad'have not asked to go on shore, 1 will give you leave to go 
tomorrow morning and stay till gun-fire.” , 

1 :was very much pleased at Ibis, as the had a 

. J^neral invitation to dine with tbe%nes8, and all who could 
l^aVe^being reqnestefl to come, I Vras enabled to join 
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the party. The first lieutenant had excused himself on the 
pica of there being so much to attend to on board ; but most 
of the gun-room officers and some of the midshipmen obtained 
leave. We walked about the town and forliii cations until 
dinner-time, and then we proceeded to the barracks. The 
dinner was very good, and we were all very m^rry ) but after 
the dessert had been brought in, 1 slipped away with a young 
ensign, who took me all over the galleries and explained every 
thing to me, which was a much better way of employing, rny 
time than doing as the others did, jvhich the reader, will ac- 
knowledge. I was at the sally-port before gun.fire — the 
boat was there, but no officers made their appearance. The 
gtin fired, the drawbridge was hauled up, and I was afraid 
diat 1 should be blamed ; but the boat was not ordered to 
shove off', as it was waiting for commissioned officers. About 
an hour aftertvards, when it was quite dark, the sentry pointed 
his amm and challenged a person advancing with, Who 
comes there?" — Naval officer, drunk on a wheelbarrow," 
was the reply, in a loud singing voice. iJJpon which, the 
sentry recovered his arms, singing in return, ‘'Pass, naval 
officer, drunk on ^wheelbarrow — and all's well!" and then 
appeared a soldier in his fatigue dress, wheeling down the third 
lieutenant in a wheelbarrow, so tipsy that he could not stand 
or speak. Then the sentry challenged again, and the answer 
was, *'«A.nother naval officer, drunk on a wheelbarrow ; " upon 
which the sentry replied as before, Pass, another naval officer, 
drunk on a wheelbarrow — and jll's welL" This was my 
friend O'Brien, almost as bad as the third lieutenant ; and so 
they continued for ten minutes, challenging and passing, untU*' 
they wheeled down the remainder of the party, with the ex- 
ception of the second lieutenant, who walkecf arm and arm with 
the officer who brought down the*os*dej for lowering the draw- 
bridge. 1 was much shocked, for I considered it very dis- 
graceful ; but I afterwards was to!d, which certainly admitted 
of some excuse, that the *mess were notorious for never permit- 
ting any o( their guests to lehve the table sober. They were 
all safely put into, the boat, and 1 am glad to say, the first 
lieutenant was in bed and did not see them : but I could not 
help acknowleilging the truth of an observation made by one of 
the men as the officers were handed into the boat, ** I say. Bill, 
if them were we, what a precimft twisting we should'^ tOr 
morrow at six bells 1** 
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The ship remained in Gibraltar Bay about three weeks, 
during which time we had refitted the rigging fore and aft, re- 
stowed and cleaned the hold, and painted outside. She never 
looked more beautiful than she did when, in obedience to our 
orders, we made sail to join the admiral. We passed Europa 
Point with a hir wind, and at sunset we were sixty miles from 
the Rock, yet u was distinctly to be seen, like a blue cloud, but 
the outlii-e perfectly correct. I mention this, as perhaps iny 
reader would not have believed that it was possible to see land 
at such a distance. We steered for Cape de Gatte, and we 
were nekt day close in shore, c I was very much delighted with 
the Spanish coast, |[;[iountain upon mountain, hill upon hill, 
covereil with vines nearly to their summits. We might have 
gone on shores at some places, for at that time we were friendly 
with the Spaniards ; feut the captain was in too gr/jat a hurry 
to join the admiral. We had very light winds, and a day or 
tw'O afterwards we were off Valencia, nearly becalmcd^^ was 
on the gangway, looking through a telescope at the houses aiih 
gardens round tli^city, when Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, came 
up to me. '' Mr. Simple, oblige me with that glass a moment; 
1 wish to see if a building remains there, which 1 have some 
reason to remember.*' * • 

What, were you ever on shore there ? ^ 

Yes, 1 was, Mr. Simple, and nearly stranded, but I got 
off again without much damage.'* ^ 

How do you mean — ilrt'e you wrecked then ? '* 

, “ Not ray ship, Mr. Simple, but* my peace of mind was for 
. some time ; but it's many^years ago, when 1 was first made 
_3yats\vain of a corvette (during this conversation he was look- 
ing through the telescope) ; yes, there it is,” said he ; I 
have it in the fi%ld. Look, Mr. Simple, do you see a small 
ohurcb, with a spire of glared tiles,^shining like a needle.” 

Yes, I do.” 

" Well, then, just aboveiit, a little to the right, there is a 
long white house, with fdur small windows— * below the grove 
orange-trees.'’ • 

' see it,” replied I ; but what about that liouse, Mr. 

thereby hangs a tale,” rqiUed he, jfiiYlng a sigh, 
nii^ and then lowered the %ill of his ktat six 
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" Why, what is the mystery, Mr. Chucks ? ” 

" I '11 tell you, Mr. Simple. VTith one who lived in that 
house, I was for the first, and for the last time, in love.** 
Indeed ! I should like very much to hear the story," 

So you shall, Mr. Simple : but 1 must beg that you will 
not mention it, as young gentlemen are apVto'quiz; and I 
think that being quizzed hurts ray authority with the men. 
It is now about sixteen years back — we were then on good 
terms with the Spaniards, as we are now. 1 was then little 
more than thirty years old, and had just Ihceived njy warrant 
as boatswain. I was consider^ a well-looking young man at 
that time, although lately 1 have, to a ‘certain degree, got the 
better of that.” 

‘‘ Well, I consider you a remarkably good.l6oking man now, 
Mr. Chufcks.** ^ 

Thank you, Mr. Simple ; hut nothing improves by age 
• tha?*i^know of, except rum. I used to dress very smart, and 
cut the boatswain when I was on shore : and perhaps I had 
not lost so much of the polish I had picked up in good society. 
One evening, I was walking in the Plaza, when I saw a female 
ahead, who appeared to be the prettiest moulded little vessel 
that 1 ever cast iny eyes on. I followed in her wake, and ex- 
amined her ; such a clean run 1 never beheld — so neat, tooj 
in all her rigging — every thing so nicely stowed under hatchest 
And*\hen, she sailed along in pi\ch a style, at one moment lift- 
ing so lightly, just like a, frigate, with her topsails on the caps, 
that can’t help going along. At another time, as she turned a 
corner sharp up in the wind — wake as straight as an arrow 
— no leeway — I made all sail to sheer alongside of her, and, 
when under quarter, examined her elosq. Never saw such a 
fine swell in the counter, and^ all so trim ~ no ropes towing 
overboard. Well, Mr. Simple, I sajd to myself, 'D — n it, if 
her figure-head and bows be finished off by the same builder, 
she's perfect.' So I shot ahead, and yawetl a little —caught 
a peep at her through her veil, dnd saw two black eyes - — as 
bright as beads, and as large as damsons. 1 saw quite endugh, 
and not wishing to frighten her, I dropped astarn. Shortly 
afterwards altered her course, steering for that white house. 
Just as she was abreast of it, and. I playing about her weather 
quarter, the priests cami by in procession, taking the to 
somebody who was dying. My kittle frigate lowered hfer’ toj^ 
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gallant sails out of respect, as other nations used to do, and 
ought now, and be d— d to them, whenever they pass the flag 

of old England ” 

How do you*inean ?’* inquired I. 
mean that she spread her white handkerchief, which 
fluttered in her^and as she went along, and knelt down upon 
it on one knee. 1 dkl tlii> same, because 1 was obliged to 
heave-to to keep my station, and 1 thought, that if she saw me, 
it would please her. When she got up, I was on my legs also ; 
but in my hurry, ¥ had not chosen a very clean place, and I 
found out, when I got up again* that my white jean trowsers 
were in a shocking mess. The young lady turned round, and 
seeing my misfortune, laughed, and then went into the white* 
house, vrhile 1 stood there like a fool, first looking at the door 
of the house, and then iLt my trowsers. However, I thought 
that 1 might make it the means of being acquainted with her, 
BO I went to the door and knocked. An old gentleraasMlfi a 
large cloak, who was her father, came out ; I pointed to my 
trowsers, and requested him in Spanish to allow me a little 
M^ater to clean them. The daughter then came from within, 
and told her father how the accident had happened. The old 
gentleman was surprised that an English officer was so good* a 
Christian, and appeared to be pleased. He asked me very 
politely to come in, and sent an old woman for some water. 1 
observed that he was smokine a^bit of paper, and havingivery 
fortunately about a coqple of dozen of real Havannahs in my 
pocket, (for 1 never smoke any thing else, Mr. Simple, it being 
my opinion that no gentleman can,) 1 took them out, and 
» bs^ed his acceptance of them. His* eyes glistened at the sight 
of tliem, but he refused to take more than one ; however, I 
insisted upon his tating the whole bundle, telling him that 1 
had plenty more on boarej, m&rving*‘one for myself, that 1 
might smoke it with him. He then requested me to sit down, 
and the old woman bmught s<hne sour wine, which 1 declared 
was very good, although it made me quite ill afterwards. He 
inquired of me whether I was a*good Christian. I replied 
ihat'/l walk knew that he meant a Catholic, for they cdl us 
. v:,heir!a|^. Mr. Simple. Tha daughter then canie in withom her 
>^^^4 she was perfection;, but 1 did not look a^her, or pay 
. :^y attention after the first salufaflon, I was so afraid of 

the old gentleman suffpicious* He'then asked what 1 
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was — what sort of officer — was I captain ? J replied that 
J xvas not. Was I 'tenente ? which means lieutenant ; I an- 
swered that 1 was not, again, but with an air of contempt, as 
if I was something ^tter. What was I then ? 1 did not 

know the Spanish f^or boatswain, and, to tell the truth, I was 
ashamed of my condition. 1 knew that thei^ was an officer in 
Spain called corregidor, which peans a corrector in English, 
or one who punishes. Now I thought that quite near enough 
for my purpose, and I replied that 1 was the corregidor^ Now, 
Mr. Simple, a corregidor in Spain is q pei«on of rank and con- 
sequence, so they imagined that I must be the same, and they 
appeared to be pleased. The young lady then inquired if I 
was of good family — whether 1 was a gentleman or not. 1 
replied that 1 Ifbped so. 1 remained with them for half an 
hour more, when my segar was finished ; I then rose, and 
thanking the old gentleman fur his civility, begged that 1 might 
iMdlowed to bring him a few more segars. and took my leave. 
The daughter opened the street-door, and 1 could not refrain 
from taking her hand and kissing it " 

Where's Mr. Chucks } call the boatswain there forward,” 
hallooed out th| lieutenant. 

• Here I am, sir," replied Mr. Chucks, hastening aft, and 
leaving me and his story. 

The captain of the maintop reports the breast backstay 
mufh chafed in the serving. Go up and examine it," said the 
first lieutenant. . * ^ 

Yes, sir," replied the boatswain, who immediately went up 
the rififging. 

And, Mr, Simple, attend to the men scraping the 
the quarter-deck.” 

Yes, sir," replied 1 ; and thus our conversation was 
broken up. * * • 

The weather changed that night, and we had a succession of 
rain and baffling winds for sisf or seven days, during which I. 
had no opportunity of hearing the remainder of the boatswain's 
history^ We joined the fl^et off Toulon, closed the admiral's 
ship, and the captain went on hoard to pay his rejects. When 
he returned, we found out, through the first lieutenant^ j^at 
we were td^remain with the fieet until the arrival of modther 
frigatOi expected in abcait a fortnight, and then the admiral had 
promised ^at we ishould have is cruise* The second day after 
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had Joined^ we were ordered to torm part of the in-shore 
squadron^ consisting of two line-of-baltle ships and four frigates. 
The French fleet used to come out and manoeuvre within range 
of their batteries or, if they proceeded further from the shore, 
they took good care that tliey had a leading wind to return 
again into pcA-t. n We had been in-shore about a week, every 
day running close in, and counting the French fleet in the bar. 
hour, to see that they were all safe, and reporting it to the 
admiral, by signal, when one flne morning, the whole of the 
French ves^Is were perceived to hoist their topsails, and in less 
than an hour they were under weigh, and came out of the 
harbour. We were always prepared for action, night and day, 
and, indeed, often exchanged a shot or two with tlie batteries 
when we reconnoitred ; the in.shore squadron could not, of 
course, cope with the wliole French fleet, and our own was 
about twelve miles in the ofling, hut the captain of the line-of. 
battle ship, who commanded us, hovc-to as if in defiBlIFe, 
hoping to entice them further out. This was not very easy to 
do, as the French knew that a shift of wind might put it out of 
their power to refuse an action, which was what they would 
avoid, and what we were so anxious to bring ahput, 1 say we, 
speaking of the English, not of myself, for, to tell the truths 
1 was not so very anxious. I was not exactly afraid, hut 1 
had an unpleasant sensation at the noise of a cannon-hall, which 
1 had not as yet got over. However, four of the French fri- 
gates made sail towan^ ns^ and hov^-to, when within four 
miles, three or four line-of- battle ships following them, as if to 
support them. Our captain made signal for permission to close 
«the^nemy, which was granted, with* our pennants, and those 
of another frigate. We immediately made all sail, beat to 
quarters, put out the flres, and opened the magazines. The 
French line-of-battle ship^ perceiving that only two of our 
frigates were sent against their four, hove-to at about the same 
distance from their fsigatcs, our line-of-hattle ships and 
other fngbtes were from us. Jn the mean time our main fleet 
COntiiified to work in shore under^ a press of sail, and the 
Fmdh mobi ^eet also gradually approached the detached ships. 
The scene reminded me of the tournaments I had 
of was a challenge in the. lists, only that the were 

to one ; a fair acknowWgment oi^tlieir parts of oiar su- 
In about an hour wh closed so nesV, that the Friinf^ 
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frigates made sail and commenced firing. We reserved our 
fire until within a quarter of a mile, when we poured our 
broadside into the headmost frigate, exch^ynging with her on 
opposite tacks. The Sea-horse, who followed^ also gave her a 
broadside. In this way we exchanged broadsides with the 
whole four, and we had the best of it, for diey could not load 
so fast as we could. We were both r^ady again for the frigates 
as they passed us, but they were not ready with their broadside 
for the Sea-horse, who followed us very closely, so that they 
had two broadsides each, and we* had* only four in ihe Diomede, 
the Sea-horse not having one. Our rigging was cut up a great 
deal, and we had six or seven men wounded, but none killed. 
'I'he French frigates suffered more, and their admiral perceiving 
that they were cut up a good deal, made a signal of recall. In 
the mean time we had both tackeci^ and were ranging up on 
the weather quarter of the sternmost frigate : the line-of-l^ttle 
Sifjfs perceiving this, ran down with the wind, two points free, 
to support their frigates, and our in-shore squadron made all 
sail to support us, nearly laying up for where we were. But 
the wind was what is called at sea a soldier s wind, dial is, 
^blowing so thsit the ships could lie either way, so as to run oUt 
or into the harbour, and the French frigates, in obedience to 
their orders, made sail for their fleet in- shore, the line-of-battle 
ships coming out to support them. But our captain would not 
gi?e it up, although we all ooutinued to near the French line, 
of.battle ships every minute — we ran in with the frigates, 
exchanging broadsides with them as fast as we could. One of 
them lost her fore- topmast, and dropped astern, and we hoped 
to cut her off, but the others shortened sail to supporC^er.* 
This continued for about twenty minutes, when the Frencli 
line-of.battle ships wve not .more than a mile from us, and 
our own commodore had made the signal of our recall, for he 
thought that we should be overpowered and taken. But the 
Sea-horse, who saw recall uj), did*not repeat it, and our 
captain was determined no^ to see it, and order^ the signal-man 
not to look that way. The action continued, two of the t^nch 
frigates were cut to pieces, and coihplete wrecks, wlien the 
French Hne.of-battlc ships eomrhenced firing. It then 
high time be off. We each of us poured in anoth^ broad- 
si^, and iJien wore rAind for our own squadron, whiidl Were 
about four miles off, and ratW to leeward, standing in to 
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our addstance. As we wore rounds our inain^topmast^ which 
had been badly wounded^ fell over the side^ and the French 
perceiving this^ ma^e all sail, with the hope of capturing us ; 
but the ^a-horse 'remained with u$^ and we threw up in the 
wind^ and raked them until they were within two cables* lengths 
of us. Then we ^tood on for our own ships. At last one of 
th^ line-of-battle ships, ‘which sailed as well as the frigates, 
came abreast of us, and poured in a broadside, which brought 
every thing about our ears, and 1 thought we must be taken ; 
but on the oontrary, aithoagh we lost several men, the captain 
said to the first lieutenant, Now, if they only wait a little 
longer, they are nabbed, as sure as fate.” Just at this moment, 
our own line-of-battle ships opened their hre, and then the 
tables were turned. The French tacked, and stood in as fast 
as they could, followed byShe in-shore squadron, with *ihe ex- 
ception of our ship, which was too much crippled to chase 
them. One of their frigates had taken in tow the other, Iffib 
had lost her topmast, and our squadron came up with her very 
fast. The English fleet were also within three miles, standing 
in, and the French fleet standing out, to the assistance of the 
dther ships which had been engaged. 1 thought, and so did 
dvery body, that there would be a general action, but we were' 
disappointed ; the frigate which towed the other, finding that 
she could not escape, cast her ofiP, and left her to her fate, 
which was to haul down her colours to the commodore of ^he 
in*shore squadron# The chase was continued until the whole 
of idle French vessels were closer under their batteries, and then 
ouir fleet returned to its station with the prize, which proved 
*to bo the Narcisse, of thirty-six guns. Captain Le Pelleteon. 
Oair captain obtained ^ great deal of credit for his gallant be- 
haviour# We had three men filled, a,nd Robinson, the mid. 

, shipman^ and ten men wounded, some of them severely, I 
thmk this action cured me of^ my fear of a cannon-ball, for 
during the f&w days we remained with the fleet, we often were 
flred ^ reconnoitred, bu{ 1 did not care any thing 

for die time she was expected, the frigate joined, 

and wff biu) permiasion to part company. But before I pro- 
. W the history of our oruise, 1 shall mention dreum* 
^ afiitiieei attemdiog a courNmartial, which took plaoe^uiing the 
that we wdo with the fleets our dptain having been so« 
^ «iil|ad from die in^ahore squadrhn to sit as one df the membem 
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I was the miilshipxnan appointed to the captain’s gig^ and re- 
mained on board of the admiral’s ship during the whole of the 
time that the court, was sitting. Two seamen^ one an English- 
man and the other a Frenchman, were tried* for desertion from 
one of our frigates. They had left their ship about tliree 
montliSj when the frigate captured a French privateer, and 
found them on board as part of Jier srew. For the English- 
man, of course, there was no defence ; hc^ merited the punish- 
ment of death, to which he was immediately sentenced. . There 
may be some excuse for desertion, wJien^e consider that the 
seamen are taken into the service by force, but there could be 
none for fighting against his country. But the case of the 
Frenchman was different He was born and bred in France, 
had been one of* the crew of the French gun-boats at Cadiz, 
where lie had been made a prisoner 4)y the Spaniards, and ex- 
pecting his throat to be cut every day, had contrived to escape 
Oft^ard of the frigate lying in the harbour, and entered into 
our service, I really believe to save bis life. He was nearly 
two years in the frigate before he could find an opportunity of 
deserting from her, and returning to France, when he joined 
the French pijvateer. During the time that he was in the 
frigate, he bore an excellent character. The greatest point 
against him was, that on his arrival at Gibraltar, he had been 
offered and had received the bounty. When the Englishman 
wa» asked what he had to sa'^ in his defence^ he replied that 
he had been pressed ou^ of an American ship, that he was an 
American bom, and that he ha^ never taken the bounty. But 
this was not true. The defence of the Frenchman was con- 
sidered so very good for a person in his station of life, that I* 
obtained a copy of it, which ran os follows 

Mr. President, and OfiScers of tlie honourable Court : — 
It is with the greatest* humility thfit I venture to address you* 
] shall be very brief, nor shali I attempt to disprove the charges 
which have been made againstPme, butxonfine myself to a few 
facts, the consideration of whkh will, 1 trust, operate upon 
your feelings in mitigatioif of the punishment to which i may 
be sentenced for my fault— a fault which proceeded^ not from 
any evil motive, but from an ardent love for my country* 1 
am by biftti a Frenchman ; myjfffe has been spent in the sev« 
vice of France, until aefew months after the revolution of Spain, 
when I« together with those uSho composed the French s^ua-* 

I 4 
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(Iron at Cadiz^ was made a prisoner. The hardships and cruel 
usa^ which 1 endured became insupportable. 1 effected my 
escape, and after wandering about the town for two or three 
days, in liourly expectation of being assassinated, the fate of 
too many of my unfortunate countrymen ; desperate from fa-^ 
mine, and p^rce^ving no other chance of escaping from the 
town, I was reduced to the, necessity of offering myself as a 
volunteer on board .of an English frigate. I dared not, as 1 
ought to have done, acknowledge myself to have been a pri* 
soner, from tli® dread o£ being delivered up to the Spaniards. 
During the period that I served ‘on board of your frigate, I 
confidently rely upon tli^ captain and the officers for my cha- 
racter. 

The love of our country, although dormant for a time, 
will ultimately be roused, ^and |)eculiar circumstances Occurred 
which rendered the feeling irresistible. I returned to my duty, 
and for having so done, am 1 to be debarred from agaii^f^ 
turning to that country so dear to me— from again beholding 
my aged parents, who bless me in my absence — from again 
embracing my brothers and sisters — to end my days upon a 
scaffold ; not for the crime which 1 did commit in entering 
into your service, but for an act of duty and repentance — that 
of returning to my own P Allow me to observe, that the 
charge against me is not for entering your service, but for 
having deserted from it. For tjm, former, not even ray milery 
can be broi^ht forwarck but in extenjiaiion ; for the latter I 
have a proucl consciousness, which will 1 trust be my support 
in my extremity. 

* 'Gentlemen, I earnestly entreat you to consider my situa- 
tion, and 1 am sure jhat your generoua hearts will pity me. 
Let that love of your country^ whic^ now animates your 
breasts, and induces you te rilk your lives and your all, now 
plead for me. Already has British humanity saved thousands 
ef my eountrymen from the rage of the Spaniards : let that 
aam^ humanity be extended now, and induce my judges to 
add one more to the list of those who, aldiough our nations 
are if diey are endowed with feeling, can have but one 

■eiMtamof tovmrdi their generous emxiy^A leniiment over^ 
«U other^ thot of a deep-felt padtude.”^ ^ ^ 
llinutov may have been the eifect iff the addiess u|KHa the 

* tbit is — AoratMU 
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court individually, it appeared at the time to have none upon 
them as a body. Both the men were condemned to deaths and 
the (lay after the morrow was fixed for their execution. 1 
watched the two prisoners as they went down- the side, to be 
conducted on board of their own ship. The Englishman threw 
himself down in the stern sheets of the boat} eVery minor 
consideration apparently swallowed up *in the thought of his 
approaching end ; but the Frenchman, before he sat down, 
observing that the seat was a little dirty, took out his silk 
handkerchief, and spread it on the seat,.tha^ he migli^ not soil 
Ids nankeen trowsers. * 

I was ordered to ■ attend the punishftnent on the day ap- 
pbinted. The sun shone so brightly, and the sky was so clear, 
and the wind so gentle and mild, that it appeared hardly pos- 
sible that it was to be a day of such twe and misery to the 
two poor men, or of such melancholy to the fleet in general. 
} ptlH^ up my boat with the others belonging to the ships of 
the fleet, in obedience to the orders of the officer superintend- 
ing, close to the fore- chains of the ship. In about half an 
hour afterwards the prisoners made their appearance on the 
scaffold, the caps ycre pulled over their eyes, and the gun fired 
underneath them. When the smoke rolled away, the English- 
man was swinging at the yard-arm, but the Frenchman was 
not ; he had made a spring when the gun fired, hoping to 
break his neck at once, and put jsp end to his misery ; but he 
fell on the edge of the scaffold, where he lay. We thought 
that his rope bad given way, and»it appeared that he did the 
same, for he made an inquiry, but they returned him no an- 
swer. He was kept on the scaffold during the whole hour 
that the Englishman remained suspended his cap had been 
removed, and he looked occasionally at his fellow-sufferer* 
When the body was lowered db^n,«he considered that his 
time was come, and attempted to leap overboard. He was re- 
strained and led aft, where his reprieve was read to him, and his 
arms were unbound. But the effect of the shock was too much 
for his mind ; he fell down In a swoon, and wlien he reCo* 
vered, his senses had left him, and 1 heard that he never re^ 
covered them, but^was sent^home to* be confined as a maniac; 
I thought, antX the result proved, tl)at it was carried too far. 
It is not the custom, wheft a man is reprieved, to tell him so, 
until after he is on the scaffold, vfith the intention that his 
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awful situation at the time may make a lasting impression 
upon him during the remainder of his life; but^ as a foreigner^ 
he was not aware of our customs^ and the hour of intense feel- 
ing which he underwent was too much for his reason. 1 
must say> that this circumstance was always a source of deep 
regret in the whole fleet, and that his being a Frenchman, in- 
stead of an Englishman, in/creased the feeling of commiseration. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. CHUCKS* OmnON OK PBOFER NAMES — HX FINISHES HIS SPANISH 
TAUC MARCH OF INTXLT.KCT AMONG THE WARRANT OFFICERS. 

• 

We were all delighted when our signal was hoisted to " part 
company,'* as we anticipated plenty of prize-money undaw'tiuch 
, an enterprising captain. We steered for the French coast, near 
to its junction with Spain, the captain having orders to inter- 
cept any convoys sent to supply the French army with stores 
and provisions. ^ 

The day after we parted company with the fleet, Mr. Chucks 
flnished his story* 

Where was I, Mr. Simple, when I left off?** said he, as 
we took a seat upon the lon^ eighteen. c. 

You had just left the house after having told them that 
you were a coiregidor, and j^iad kissed the lady*s hand," 

Very true. Well, Mr. Simple, I did not call there for 
two or three days afterwards ; I did not like to go too soon, 
especially as I saw die young lady every day in the Plaza. 
She would not speak to me, but, to make use of their expres- 
sion, ' she gave me her eyei^^'and sotnedroes a sweet smile. I 
recollect 1 was busy looking at her one day, that 1 tripped over 
my fwprd, and nearly fell oh my nose, at which she burst out 
a lii|ugbm£**' 

, ^oor aword, Mr. Chucks?*^ 1 thought boatswains never 

Simple, a boatswain is au ofiicer, and is etidtkd to 
a^ipord as fruU as the capUun, although weliayia, hem laughed 
^ ^t of it by a sai 0^ midmpman mosikcys. 1 idwajfa^ wore my 
ji^prd at &at time; Imt now-a-dayaji a boatswain is counted 
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as nobody, unless there is hard work to do, and then it's Mr. 
Chucks this, and Mr. Chucks that. But 1 'll explain to you 
how it is, Mr. Simple, that we boatswains have lost so much, 
of consequence and dignity. The first lieutenants are made to 
do the boatswain's duty now-a-days, and if they could only 
wind the call, they might scratch the boatswain’s name off half 
the ships’ books in his Majesty's seipice. * But to go on with 
my yarn. On the fourth day, I called with my handkerchief 
full of segars for the father, but he was at siesta, as they called 
it. The old serving- woman would not let md in at firat ; but 
I shoved a dollar between her skihny old fingers, and that al- 
tered her note. She put her old head ouf, and looked round 
to k*e if there was anybody in the street to watch us, and then 
she let me in and shut the door. I ivalked into the room, and 
found myself alone wdth Seraphina.*’ ^ 

Seraphina ! — what a fine name !*' 

l^L *name can be too fine for a pretty girl or a good 
frigate, Mr. Simple ; for my part, I'm very fond of these 
hard names. Your Bess, and Poll, and Sue, do very well for 
tile Point, or Castle Rag ; but in my opinion they degrade a 
lady. Don't you observe, Mr. Simple, that all our gun-brigs, 
a soft of vessel that will certainly d — n the inventor to all 
eternity, have nothing but low, common names, such as 
i’incher, Thrasher, Boxer, Badger, and all that sort, which are 
quite gcDd enough for them ; whp^as all our dashing, saucy 
frigates have names as long |is the main.top howling, and hard 
enough to break your jaw — such Melpomeny, Terpsichoryi 
Aretliusy, Bacchanty — fine fiourishers, as long as their pen.* 
naiits wliich dip alongside in a calm.” 

“ Very true,” replied I ; « but do you thyik, then, it is the 
same with family pames 

‘‘ Most certainly, Mr. Simple. • When I was in good 
society, I rarely fell in with such names as Potts, or Bell, or 
Smith, or Hodges ; it was always Sir. Fortescue, or Mr. Fit*- 
gerald, or Mr. Fitzlierhert — seldom 1)owed, sir, to any thing 
under three syllables.*' 

Then I presume, Mr* Chucks, you are not fond of yOur 
own name?** 

There you^ouch me, Mr. Simple ; hut it is quite good 
enough for a boatswain/* relied Mr. Chucks with a sigh* I 
certainly did very wrong to iinpose*upoO people as 1 did, but 
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IVe been Severely punished for it — it has made me dis. 
contented and unhappy ever since. Dearly have I paid for my 
spree ; for there is nothing so miserable as to have ideas above 
your station in life, Mr. Simple. But I must make sail again. 
I was three hours with Seraphina before her father came home, 
and during ^at time I never was quietly at an anchor for 
above a minute. 1 Vas lOn my knees, vowing and swearing, 
kissing her feet,< and kissing her hand, till at last 1 got to her 
lips, working mv way up as regularly as one wljo gets in at 
the hawsehole and crawls aft to ti)e cabin windows. She was 
very kind, and she smiled, and sighed, and pushed me off, and 
squeezed my hand, and w'as angry — frowning till 1 was 
in despair, and then making me happy again with her melting 
dark eyes beaming kindly, till at last she said that she woubl 
try to love me, and dSiked me whether 1 would m&rry her and 
live in Spain. I replied that I would ; and, indeerl, I felt as 
if 1 could, only at the time the thought occurred to ilT9%'hQre 
the rhino was to come from, for I could not live, as her father 
did, upon a paper segar and a piece of melon per day. At all 
events, as far as words went, it was a settled thing. When 
her father came home, the old servant tolthhim that 1 had just 
at that moment arrived, and that his daughter was in he/' own 
room ; so she was, for she ran away as soon as she heard her 
fatlier knock. 1 made my bow to the old gentleman, and gave 
him the segars. He was sqr|ou6 at first, but the sight^of them 
put him into good humour, and in a few minutes Donna Sera, 
phina (they call a lady a Donna in Spain) came in saluting me 
ceremoniously, as if we had not been kissing for the hour together. 
* I did not remain long, as it was getting late, so 1 took a glass 
of the old gentlepian 8 sour wine, and walked off, with a re. 
quest from him to call again, the ](oung lady paying me little 
or no attention during the time that 1 remained, or at my 
departure.** 

'' Well, Mr. Chucks,** ^served f, it appears to roe that 
she was a very deceitful young person.** 

6o she was, Mr. Simple ; but a man in love can’t see, and 
I .1(^1 you why. If he, wins the lady, he is as much in love 
with Itimself as with her, because he is sq {U'oud of his con- 
quest* That was my case. If I had bad eyes, I might 
have s^n^ diat she who could cheft her old father for a mere 
str^ger, would certainly deceive him in his turn, Qqt if love 
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makes a man blind^ vanity^ Mr. Simple^ makes him blinder. 
In short, 1 was an ass." 

Never mind, Mr, Chucks, there was a gootl excuse for it." 

Well, Mr. Simple, I met her again and again, until 1 was 
madly in love, and the father appeared to be a'v^e of what 
was going on, and to have no objection. However, he sent for 
a priest to talk with me, and 1 again* said* that I was a good 
Catholic. 1 told him that I was in love with’the young lady, 
and would marry her. The father made no pbjection on my 
promising to remain in Spain, for he Would not part with his 
only daughter. And there again 1 was guilty of deceit, first, 
in making a promise 1 did not intend to keep, and then in 
pretending that I wa^ a Catholic. Honesty is the best policy, 
Mr. Simple, in the long run, you may depend upon it." 

So my father has always told me, ^and 1 have believcxl 
him," replied 1. 

\^eJl, sir, I am ashamed to say that I did >7orse ; for the 
priest, after the thing was settled, asked me whether 1 had 
confessed lately. 1 knew what he meant, and anwsered tliat 
I had not. He motioned me down on my knees ; but as 
1 could not speak Spanish enough for that, I mumbled-jum- 
bled something or another, half Spanish and half English, and 
ended with putting four dollars in his hand for earita, which 
means charity. He was satisfied at the end of my confession, 
whateve/he might have been at tkw beginning, and gave me 
absolution, although he could not have understood what my 
crimes were ; but four dollars, Mr. Simple, will pay for a deal 
of crime in that country. And now, sir, comes the winding- 
up of this business. Seraphina told me that she was going to 
the opera with some of her relations, and ask^d me if 1 would 
be there ; that the captain «of the « frigate, and all the other 
officers weie going, and that she wis^ied* me to go with her. 
You see, Mr. Simple, although Seraphina's father was so poor, 
that a mouse would have starved in his houw, still he was of 
good family, and connected witl^ those who were much better, 
off* He was a Don himself, and had fourteen or fifteen long 
names, which 1 forget now. 1 refused to go with her, 'Is 
1 knew that the service would not permit a boatswain to sit in 
an opera^box, wften the captain and first lieutenant were diere. 
1 told her that 1 had promised to go^on hoard and look after 
the men while the captain went on shore ; thus, ai youH see; 
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Mr. Simple, making myself a man of consequence, only to be 
more mortiBed in the end. After she had gone to the opera, 

1 was very lyicomfortable : 1 was afraid that the captain 
would see her, and take a fancy to her. I walked up and 
down, ou^^, until I was so full of love and jealousy, that 1 
determined m go into the pit, and see what she was about. I 
soon discovered her *in a4)Ox, with some other ladies, and with 
them were my captain and first lieutenant. The captain, who 
spdke the language well, was leaning over her, talking and 
laughing, and sfie wUs stniling at what he said. I resolved to 
leave immediately, lest she should see me, and discover that 1 
had told her a falscliood ; but Uiey appeared so intimate that 1 
became so jealous I could not quit the tlieatre. At last she 
perceived me, and beckoned her hand ; I looked very angry, 
and left the theatre Airsing like a madman. It a'ppeared that 
she pointed me out to the captain, and asked him who 1 was ; 
he told her my real situation on board, and spoke of ^he wkh 
contempt. She asked whether 1 was not a man of family ; at 
this the captain and first lieutenant both burst out laughing, 
and said that 1 was a common sailor who had been promoted 
to a higher rank for good behaviour •— not exactly an officer, 
and any thing but a gentleman. In short, Mr. Simple, It was 
l/own upon; and although the captain said more than was cor- 
rect, as 1 learnt afterwards through the officers, still 1 deserved 
it. Determined to know tho^ worst, 1 remained outsit^ till the 
opera was over, when I saw her come out, the captain and first 
lieutenant walking with the party — so that I could not speak 
with her. I walked to a posada (that*s an inn), and drank 
seven bottles of rosolio to keep myself quiet ; then I went on 
board, and the sscond lieutenant, who was commanding officer, 
put me under arrest for jieing intoxicated. It was a week 
before I was released $ and you can’t imagine what I suffered, 
Mr. Simple. At last 1 obtained leave to go on shore, and 
1 went to the house to decide my fate. The old woman 
opened the door, and then calling me a thief, slammed it in my 
; 1 retreated, Donna Scraphina came to the window, 

' her hand with a contemptuous look, said, ‘ Go, 

tilled' God be with you, 'Mr. Gentleman.' .1 returned on board 
suidl 0 tage; and if 1 could have persuadAl tlie gunner to < 
^ve given me a ball cartridge *1 should have shot myself 
'^Ough the head. \Vliat made the matter worse, 1 was 
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laughed at by every body in the ship, for the captain and first 
lieutenant had made the story public." 

“ Well, Mr. Chucks/* replied I, cannot l^elp being sorry 
for you, although you certainly deserved to be punished for 
your dishonesty, W as that the end of the 

As far as I was concerned, it was, Mr. Simple ; but not 
a-s respected others. The captain took m'y place, but without 
the knowledge of the father. After all, tliey neither had 
great reason to rejoice at the exchange.** 

“ JIow so, Mr. Chucks — what doyou*mean ? ** • 

^V'^hy, Mr. Simple, the captain did not make an honest 
woman of her, as I would have done ; and the father disco- 
vered wliat was going on, and one night the captain was brouglit 
on board run throu^ the body. We sailed immediately for 
Gibraltar, ahd it was a long while befor® he got round again ; 
and then he had another misfortune.** 

, What was that ? ** 

Why, he lost his boatswain, Mr. Simple ; for I could 
not bear the sight of him: — and then be lost (as you must 
know, not from your own knowledge, but from that of others,) 
a boatswain who ki^Divs his duty.” 

“•Every one says so, Mr. Chucks. I’m sure that our cap- 
tain would be very sorry to part with you,'* 

I trust that every captain has been, with whom l*ve sailed, 
I^Ir. Simple. But that was not aU he lost, Mr. Simple ; for 
the next cruise he lost his masts : and the loss of his masts oc- 
casioned the loss of his ship, sines which he has never been 
trusted with another, but is laid on the shelf. Now he never 
carried away a spar of any consequence during the whole time 
that I was with him. A mast itself is nothing, Mr. Simple 
—only a piece of wood — fit your rigging properly, and 
then a mast is strong as a rock. Only ask Mr. Faulkner, and 
he *11 tell you the same; and I neve| met an ofiicer who knew 
better how to support a mast." 

“ Did you ever hear any rao-fe of fhe young lady " 

“ Yes; about a year afterwards, I returned there in an* 
other ship. She had been shut up in a convent, and forced to 
take the veil. Oh» Mr. Simple ! if Jrou knew how J loved 
that girl ! I likve never been moro than polite to a woman 
since, and shall die a bachdfor. You can't think how I was 
capsised the othe^ day, when 1 looked at the house ; i have 
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hardly touched beef or pork since^ and am in debt two quarts, 
of rum more than my allowiiihce. But^ Mr. Simple^ 1 have 
told you this iiv cditfidenee, ^hd 1 trust you much of a 

gentleman to rq^at it; , for 1 canndt bear quiazing from young 
inid8hipmeh.^i^ ^ 

1 promised that I would not mention it^ and I kept my 
word ; but circumstances* which the reader will learn in the 
sequel ha\\i freed me from (he condition. Nobody can quiz 
him* now. ^ 

We |;ained our stktioft off the coast of Perpignan ; and as 
soon as we made the land^ we were most pitovokingly driven 
off by a severe gale. I am not about to make any remarks 
about the gale^ for one storm is so like another ; but 1 .men- 
tion it to account for a conversation which took place, and with 
which 1 was very mu^ amused. I was near to *the captain 
when he sent for Mr. Muddle, the carpenter, who had been up 
to examine the main-topsail yard, which had been reporllhd gs 
sprung. 

** Well, Mr. Muddle,’* said the captain. 

' Sprung, sir, most decidedly ; but I think we'll he able 
' to mitigate it.** •* 

Will you be able to secure it for the present, Mr. Muddle?’* 
replied the captain rather sharply. 

We'll mitigate it, sir, in half an hour," 

1 wish that you wouUcUse common phrases, when you 
speak to me, Mr. Muddle. I presume, by mitigate, you mean 
to say that you can secure ft. Du you mean so, sir, or do you 
liot?” 

" Yes, sir, that is what I mean, most decidedly. I hope 
no offence, Captoin Savage ; but 1 did not intend to displease 
you by my language.*’ « < 

« Very good, Mr, Muddle,'* replied the captain:; it’s the 
first time that 1 have spoj^en to you on the subject, recollect 
that it will be the* last.'* 

, Tie iirtt time ! '* repliec^ the carpenter, who could not 
hie philosophy ; 1 beg your pardon. Captain Savage 

fooiid just the same fault with me on this quarter-deck 

St ,67® yeats ago, and-^ ** , 

if 1 did, Mr. Muddle,” interrupted the wilptain, very an- 
depend upon it that at the samp time 1 ordered you to 
doft^ and attend to your duty, instead of talking nonsense 
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on the quarter deck ; and although^ as you say^ you and ] 
cannot recollect it, if you did not obey that order instanta- 
neously, 1 also put you in* confinement, and obliged you to 
leave tile ship as soon as she returned to port. Do you under, 
stand me, sir ? " 

I rather think, sir,** replied the carpenter, humbly touch- 
ing his hat, and walking to the main rigging, that no such 
thing took place, for 1 went up immediately, as 1 do now ; 
and,*’ continued the carpenter, who w^as incurable, as he as- 
cended the rigging, ^^as I shall^ again iif another 27,6*72 years.** 
That man is incorrigible with his confounded nonsense,” 
observed the captain to the first lieutenant. Every mast in 
the ship would go^over tlie side, provided he could get any one 
to listen to his ridiculous theory.” 

He is not a bad carpenter, sir,” r^)hed the first lieutenant. 
He is not,” rejoined the captain ; “ but there is a time 
• for^ all things.” 

Just at this moment, the boatswain came down the rigging. 

'' M’ell, Mr. Chucks, what do you think of the yard } Must 
we shift it ? ” inquired the captain, 

At present, Captain Savage,** replied the boatswain, I 
consider it to be in a state which may be called precarious, and 
not at all permanent ; but, %vith a little human exertion, four 
fathom of three-inch, and half-a-dozei: tenpenny nails, it may 
last, jbr all I know, until it is tiaie for it to be sprung again.” 

1 do not understandnyou, Mr. Chucks ; 1 know no time 
when a yard ought to be sprung.”* 

I did not refer to our time, sir,** replied the boatswain 

but to the 27,6*72 years of Mr, Muddle, when ’* 

Go forward immediately, sir, and attend to your duty,’* 
cried the captain in a ve^y angry voice ; and then he said to 
the first lieutenant, I believe tflie warrant officers are going 
mad. Who ever heard a boatsw^n use such language — * pre- 
carious and not at all permanent ? * His stay in the ship 
will become so, if he does not; mind what he is about.” ^ 
He is a very odd character, sir,” replied the first lieute., 
nant ; but 1 have no hesitation in saying that he is the best 
boatswain in his Majesty’s service.” 

I believe\o too,” replied the captain; “ but — well, every 
one has his faults. Jdr. ^mple, what are you about, sir?” 

K 
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** I was liifetening to what you said,^* replied I, touching 
my hat. 

I admire yi^ur candour, sir/’* replied he, but advise you 
to discontinue the practice. Walk over to leeward, sir, and 
attend to yojfa^iity.” 

When 1 was on the other side of the deck, 1 looked round, 
and saw the captain ahd first lieutenant both laughing. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

I CO AWAY ON SERVICE, AM WOUNliHl AND TAKEN PRISONER WITH 

o’RRIEN DIAMOND CO'* DIAMOND BETWEEN THE O'BMENS (lEf 

INTO COMFORT ABLE QUARTERS MY FIRST INTERVIEW WITH CE- 
LESTE. , , 

Ani> now 1 have to relate an event, which, young as I was at 
the time, will be found to have seriously afiected me in after- 
life* How little do we know what to-morrow may bring 
forth ! We had regained our station, and for some days had 
been standing off and on the coast, when one morning at day- 
break, we found ourselves about four miles from the town of 
Cette, and a large convoy of vessels coming round a point. 
We made all sail in chase, and they anchored close in-ihore, 
under a battery, which we did^noi discover until it opened 
fire upon us. The shot struck the frigate two or three times, 
for the water was smooth, and the battery nearly level with it. 
The captain tacked the ship, and stood out again, until the 
boats were hoisteiUout, and ail ready to pull on shore and 
storm the battery. O'Brien, jvho w%s the officer commanding 
the first cutter on services was in his boat, and 1 again obtained 
permission from him to smuggle myself into it. 

, ^^’Now, peter, let’s see what kind of a fish you'll bring on 
board time,” said he, after ye had shoved off; ‘^‘or may 
be/ will not let you off quite so easy.” The men in 

the. all laughed at fills, and I replied, That 1 must be 
naw#u8ejrip(i8iy wounded *than I was last time, to be made a 

E joner/' We ran on shore, amidst the fire of the gun- 

t$, who protected the convoy, bySvhich we lost three men, 
made for the battery, which we took without opposition. 
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the French artillery-men running out as we fan in. The 
directions of tlie captain were very positive, not to remain in 
the battery a minute after it was taken, but tp lioard tlie gun- 
boats, leaving only one of the small boats^ with the armourer 
to spike the guns, for the captain was aware tji(^ there were 
troops stationed along the coast^ who might come down upon 
ii*;, and beat us off. The tirst lieutenant, who commanded, 
desired O’Brien to remain with the fiist cuttpr, and after the 
armourer had spiked the guns, as officer of the boat he was to 
shove off' immediately. O’l^rieif add 1 remained in the 
battery with the armourer, the boat’s crew being ordered down 
{,0 the boat, to keep her afloat, and ready to shove off at a 
moment’s warning. We had sjdketl all the guns but one, 
when all of a sudden a volley of musketry was poured upon 
us, whicir killed the armourer and vfourided rne in the leg, 
above the knee. 1 fell down by O’Brien, who cried out, 
** fly the powers ! here they are, and one gun not spiked.” 
lie jumpe(i down, wrrenched the ha miner from the armourer s 
hand, and seizing a nail from the bag, in a few moments he 
had spiked the gun. At this time 1 heard the tramping of 
the French soldiers advancing, when O'Brien threw away the 
hammer, and lifting me upon his shoulders, cried, ^'Conic 
along, Peter, my boy,” and made for the boat as fast he 
could ; hut he was too late ; he had not got half way to the 
boat, "^before he was collared *ty tw^o French soldiers, and 
dragged back into the battery. The French troops then ad- 
vanced, and kept up a smart hre ; our cutter escaped, and 
joined the other boat, who had captured the gun-boats and 
convoy with little opposition. Our large boats had carronadcs 
mounted in their bow's, and soon returned *the fire with round 
and grape, which drov9 the J^rench troops back into the 
battery, where they remained, popping at our men under 
cover, until most of tlie vessels yere taken out : those which 
they could not man were burnt. In tlie mean time, O'Brien 
had been taken into the battqjry, with me on his back ; but as 
soon as he was there, he laid me gently down, saying, Peter, 
my boy, as long as you were under my charge, Td- carry you 
thiough thick anc\ thin ; but now thdt you are under the i^arge 
of these French beggary why let them carry you. Every 
man his own bundle, Peflr, that’s fair play; so if they think 
you *re worth the carrying, let them bear tlie weight of ye/^ 
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“ And snjTjpose they do not, O’Brien, will you leave me 
here ? ” 

Will I lave, you, Peter! not if I can help it, iny boy ; 
but they wo’n’t* leave you, never fear them ; prisoners are so 
scarce with^Ti^ein, that they would not leave the captain’s 
monkey, if he were taken.” 

As soon as our boats were clear of their musketry, the com- 
manding officer pf llie French troops examined the guns in the 
battery, with the hope of reaching them, and was very much 
annoyed *10 find tfiat c^''ery one of them was spiked. He’ 11 
look sharper than a inajgpie before he finds a clear touchhole, I 
expect," said O’Brien, as he W'atched the officer. And her^ 
1 must observe, that O’Brien showed great, presence of mind 
in spiking the last gun ; for, had they had one gun to fire at 
our boats, towing out tfte prizes, they must have done a great 
deal of mischief to them, and we should have lost a great 
many men ; but in so doing, and in the attempt to save me, 
he sacrificed himself, and was taken prisoner. When the 
troops ceased firing, the commanding officer came up to 
O’Brien, and looking at him, said, “Officer?" to which 
O’Brien nodded his head. lie then pointed tocme — Officer ’’ 
O'Brien nodded his head again, at which the French troops 
laughed, as O’Brien told me afterwards, because I was wliat 
they called an enfant, which means an infant. 1 was very 
stiff and faint, and could noi ivalk. The officer who ^com- 
manded the trooj)S left a detachment in the battery, and pre- 
pared to return to Cette, fram whence they came. O’Brien 
walked, and I was carried on three muskets by six of the 
French soldiers, — not a very pleasant conveyance at any 
time, but in my state excessively painful. However, I must 
say, that they were very kint} to mev and put a great coat or 
something under my wounded leg, for I was in an agony, and 
fainted several times. At la|t they brought me some water to 
drink. O how delicious it was 1 1 have often thought since, 

wheii I have been in company,, where people fond of good 
livii^ have smacked their lips at their claret, that if they 
oo^iA only be wounded, and take a cup of water, they would 
llm know what it was t6 fee] a beverage gi^tefid. In about 
m hour and a half, which appeared to me to be five dkys at 
the least, we arrived at the town of Cette,^and 1 was taken up 
to the! house of the officer who commanded the troops, and 
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who had often looked at me as I was carried tiierc from the 
battery, saying, Pauvre enfant!*' I was put on a bed, 
where 1 again fainted away. When I came to my senses, I 
found a surgeon had bandaged my leg, and ‘that I had been 
undressed. O'Brien was standing by me, and believe that 
he had been crying, for he thought that 1 was u:eacl. When I 
looked him in the face, he said;^ yatcr, you baste, how 
yon friglitened me : bad luck to me if ever I take charge of 
another youngster. What did you sham dead for ? " 

I am better now, O’Brien," replied I : ‘‘^how m^ch I am 
indebted to you ! you have b^en made prisoner in trying to 
save me." • 

‘‘ I have been made prisoner in doing my duty, in one 
shape or another. ‘ If that fool of an armourer hadn’t held 
his hammrer so tight, after he was dead, and it was of no use 
to him, I should have been clear enough, and so would you 
hafe been : but, however, all this is nothing at all, Peter ; as 
far as 1 can see, the life of a man consists in getting into 
scrapes, and getting out of them. By the blessing of God, 
we *ve managed the first, and by the blessing of God we’ll 
manage the secoi\d also ; so be smart, my honey, and get well, 
fdl: although a man may escape by running away on two legs, 
I never heard of a boy who hopped out of a French prison 
upon one." 

I squeezed the offered haiK^ ^f O’Brien, and looked round 
me ; the surgeon stood one side of the bed, and the officer 
who commanded the troops at tl^ other. At tlie head of the 
bed was a little girl about twelve years old, wlio held a cup in 
her hand, out of which something had been poured down my 
throat, I looked at her, and she had such pjty in her face, which 
was remarkably handsome, that she appeared to me as an angel, 
and 1 turned round as well as**P coyld, that I might look at 
her alone. She offered me the cup, which 1 should have re- 
fused from any one but her, afid 1 drank a little. Another 
jierson then came into Ihe room, ^nd a conversation took place 
in French. * 

I wonder what they mean to do with us," said 1 to 
O'Brien. • 

Whiat, \olcf your tohgue," replied he ; and then he leaned 
over me, and said in a Vfhisper, 1 understand all they say; 
don't you recollect, I told you that 1 learnt the language after 
K 3 
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1 was Icilt anil buried in the sand, in South America?" After 
a littie more conversation^ tlie officer and the others retired^ 
leaving nobody })ut the little girl and O'Brien in the room. 
It's a message from the go’iernor,” said O'Brien, as soon 
as they wer^^ne, wishing the prisoners to be sent to the 
gaol in the citadel, to be examineil ; and the officer says, (and 
he's areal gentleman/ as far as 1 can judge,) that you're but a 
baby, and badly wmnded in the bargain, and that it would 
be a shame not to leave you to die in peace ; so I presume, 
that ril part company ‘frorii you very soon," 

I hope jiot, O'Biien," replied 1 ; if you go to prison, I 
will go also, for I will not leave you, who are iny best friend, 
to remain with strangers; I should not be half so happy, 
although I might have more comforts in my present situ- 
ation." ' 

Pater, my boy, I am glad to see that your heart is in the 
right place, as I always thought it was, or I wouldn’t have 
taken you under my protection. We'll go together to prison, 
my jewel, and 1 '11 fish at the bars with a bag and a long string, 
just by way of recreation, and to pick up a little money to buy 
you all manner of nice things ; and when you get well, you 
shall do it yourself, mayhap you'll have better luck, as IVter 
your namesake had, wliowas a fisherman before you. There's 
twice as much room in one of the cells as there is in a midship- 
man's berth, my boy ; and ihe prison yards, where yoVi are 
allowed to walk, will make a dozen <^uarter-decks, and no need 
of touching your hat out of respect when you go into it. 
When a man has been cramped up on board of a man-of-war, 
where midshipmen are stowed away like pilchards in a cask, 
be finds himself quite at libf‘rty in a prison, Peter. But some- 
how or another, I think we njayi/t be parted yet, for I heard 
the officer, (who appears to be a real gentleman, and worthy 
to have been an Irishman |jorn,) say to the other, that he’d 
ask the governor fof me to stay with you on parole, until you 
ar<» well again/' The little girl^handed me the lemonade, of 
which ][ di?ank a little, and then 1 felt very faint again. 1 
lai^r 1^4 on the pillow, and O'Brien having left off talk, 
in^, I was soon in a comfortable sleep. Jin ^ hour 1 was 
iwikened by the return of the officer, who way accompanied 
by the surgeon. The officer addressed O’Brien in French, 
shook' hio head as before. 
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Why don’t you answer, O’Brien,” said ^ since you 
understand him 

Peter, recollect that I cannot speak a word of their lingo ; 
then 1 shall know what they say before us» and they wo*n’t 
mind w-hat they say, supposing I do not underst^d them.” 
But is that honest, O’Brien ? ” / - 

"Ms it honest you mean ? if I had five-pound note in my 
pocket, and don’t choose to show il to every fellow that I meet 
— is that dishonest ?” 

’fo be sure it’s not.” ^ ^ « 

And a’n’t that what the kw^yers call a case in pint 
Well,” replied T, if you wish it) I shall of course say 
' nothing ; but I think that I should tell them, especially as 
they are so kind to us.” 

During this conversation, the oflicej occasionally spoke to the 
surgeon, at the same time eyeing us, 1 thought, very hard, 
T^vo other* persons then came into the room ; one of them 
addressed O’Brien in very bad English, saying, that he was 
interpreter, and w’ould beg him to answer a few questions. 
He then inquired the name of our ship, number of guns, and 
bow long we bad been cruising. After that, the force of the 
English fleet, and a great many other questions relative to 
them ; all of which were put in French by the person 
who came with him, and the answers translated and taken 
down in a book. Some of the questions O’Brien answered 
correctly, to others he jileadeJ ignorance ; and to some he 
asserte<l what was not true. But 1 did not blame him for that, 
as it was his duty not to give information to the enemy. At 
last they asked my name, and rank, which O'Brien told them. 
Was I noble ? ” ^ 

“ Yes,” replied O'Brien. * 

" Don’t say so, O'Brfcn,” intmupted I, 

Peter, you know nothing about it ; you are grandson to a 
lord.” * 

I know that, but still I am not noble myself, altliough 
descended from him ; therefore pray don't say so.” « ' 

“ Bother ! Pater, I have said it, and I wo’n't unsay it ; tie^ 
sides, Pater, recollect it’s a Fren^ question, and in France 
you would%e considered noble. ^At all events, it can do ho 
harm.” 9 
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1 feel toQ ill to talk, O’Brien ; but I wish you had not 
said so/’ 

They then inquired O’Brien’s name, which he told them : 
his rank in the service, and also whether he was noble. 

I am an O’Brien,’’ replied he; *^and pray what’s the 
meaning of O before my name, if I ’m not noble ? how- 
ever, Mr. Interpreter,^ you may add, that we have dropped 
our title because it’s not convonient.” The French officer 
burst out. into a loud laugh, which surprised us very much. 
The Interpreter kad ^great difficulty in explaining what 
O'Brien sitid ; but as O'Brien told me afterwards, the answer 
was put down doubtful 

They all left the room except the officer, who tluMi, to our 
astonishment, addressed us in good English^ — Gentlemen, I 
have obtained permission^from the governor for you to -remain in 
my house, until Mr. Simple is recovered. Mr. O’Brien, it is 
necessary that I should receive your parole of honour, that 
you wdll not attempt to escaj»e. Are you willing to give it ? ” 
O’Brien was quite amazed ; Murder an' Irish,” cried 
he ; so you speak English, colonel. It was not very genteel 
of you not to say so, considering how we’ve been talking our 
little secrets together.'’ * « 

Certainly, Mr. O’Brien, not more necessary," replied 
the officer, smiling, than for you to tell me that you under- 
stood French/* %. 

O bother !” cried O’Briefi,* how nicely I’m caught in 
my own trap ! You’re an Irishman,* sure ? ” 

I ’m of Irish descent,” replied the officer, " and my name, 
as well as yours, is O'Brien. I was brought up in this coun- 
try, not being permitted to ^rve my own, and retain the re- 
ligion of my forefaYliers. I may now be considered as a 
Frenchman, retaining nothing \}f my Original country, except 
the language, which my mother taught me, and a warm feeling 
towards the English wherever C meet them. But to the ques. 
tion, Mr. O’Brien, will you give your parole ? ” 

^‘•The word of an Irishman, anil the hand to boot,” replied 
O'Brien, shaking the colonel by the hand ; and you are 
Ilian ^ubly sure, for J;'U never go away and leave littlf 
Peter here; and as for carrying him on my’bac]^ I've had 
enough of that already/' « , r 

** It ts replied the colonel. * ** Mh.^^Brien, I 
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make you as comfortable as 1 can ; and you are 

tired of atleniling your friend, my little daughter shall take 
your place. You’ll find her a kind little nurse, Mr, Simple.” 

I could not refrain from tears at the colonel's* .kindness : he 
shook me by the hand ; and telling O’Brien ri^at dinner 
was ready, he called up his daughter, the little who had 
attended me before, and desired her to remain in the room. 

Celeste,” said he, you understand a little English ; quite 
enough to find out what he is in want of. Go and fetch your 
work, to amuse yourself when he is asleep.” Geleste w^nt out, 
and returning with her embroidery, sat down by the head of 
the bed : the colonel and O’Brien then quitted the room, 
('eleste then commenced her embroidery, and as her eyes 
were cast down upon her work, I was able to look at her 
without her observing it. As I said l^fore, she was a very 
beautiful little girl; her hair was light brown, eyes very large, 
and <<*yebrows drawn as with a pair of compasses ; her nose 
and mouth were also very pretty ; but it was not so much her 
features as the expression of her countenance, which was so 
beautiful, so modest, so sweet, and so intelligent. When she 
smiled, which she almost always did when she spoke, her 
teeth were like two row's of little pearls. 

I had not looked at her long, before she raised her eyes from 
her work, and perceiving that I was looking at her, said, You 
want— ^something — want drink — I speak very little English.” 

Nothing, I thank ye,’' replied I : I only want to go to 
sleep.” 

Then — shut — your eye,” replied she, smiling ; and 
she went to the window, and drew down the blinds to darken 
the room. But I could not sleep ; the remembrance of what 
had occurred — in a few hours wounded, and a prisoner — 
the thought of my fathef and mother’s anxiety ; with the 
prospect of going to a prison and close confinement, as soon 
as 1 was recovered, passed in succession in my mind, and, 
together with the actual* pain of my wound, prevented me 
from obtaining any rest, Thd little* girl several times openAl 
the curtain to ascertain whether I slept or wanted any thing, 
and then as softly retired. In the evening, the surgeon call^ 
again; he feftij my’ pulse, and direqting cold applications to 
my leg, which had swellgd considerably, and was becoming 
very painful, told Colonel O'Brien, that, altbou^ I bad con- 
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siderable fer^er, I was doing as well as could be expected under 
the circumstances. But I shall not dwell upon my severe 
sufferings for a fortnight, after which the ball was ex- 
tracted ; nor .Upon how carefully I was watched by O’Brien, 
the coloneL and little Celeste, during rny peevishness and irri- 
tation, arising from pain and fever. I felt grateful to them, 
but particularly to Celeste, who seldom quitted me for more 
than half an hour ; and, as 1 gradually recovered, tried all she 
could to amuse me. 


CHAPTER XIX. ^ 

WJE REMOVK TO VEIlY I'LEASANT QCAJITERS Binr»S OF A FEATHER 

WO’h’T AJ.WATS flock tog ET irER — O’HRlKN CUTS A CUTTER MlL»- 
SIUFMAN, AN» GETS A TASTE OF FRENCH STEEL — ALTOGETHER 2' 
WORK — A WALK INTO THE INTERIOR^ 

As soon as I was well enough to attend to my little nurse, we 
became very intimate, as might be expected. Our chief 
employment was teaching each other French and English, 
Having the advantage of me in knowing a little before >ve 
met, and also being much quicker of apprehension, she very 
soon began to si)eak English fluently, long before I could 
make out a short sentence iu French. However, as it was our 
chief employment, and both wefe anxious to communicate 
with each other, I learnt \t very fast. In five weeks I was 
out of bed, and could limp about the room ; and before two 
mouths were over, I was quite recovered. The colonel, how- 
ever, would not Import me to the governor ; I remained on a 
spflk during the day, but at ^usk 1 utole out of the house, and 
walked about with Celeste. 1 never passed such a happy time 
as the last fortnight ; the only drawback was the remembrance 
that 1 should soon have to exchange it for a prison. I was 
more easy about my father and^motW, as O’Brien had written 
.t^.tilem^\^suring them that I was doing well; and besides, a 
days after our capt^nre, the frigate hud run in, and sent a 
f:|^ of truce to inquire if we were alive or TOadd prisoners; at 
the same time Captain Savage sei^f; on shore all our clothes, 
and two hundred dollars in cash for our use. 1 knew that 
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even if O’Brien s letter did not reach them^ they^ere sure to 
hear from Captain Savage that I was doing well. But the 
idea of parting with Celeste, towards whom I felt such grati« 
tilde and affection, was most painful; and whehl talked about 
it, poor Celeste would cry so much, that I coiiilfl not help 
joining her, although I kissed away her tears. At' the end of 
twelve weeks, the surgeon oouhl no jonger withhold his report, 
and we were ordered to he ready in two days to march to 
'Foulon, where we were to join another party of prisoners, to 
proceed with them into the interior. 1 mdst pass 9ver our 
parting, wiiich the reader may imagine was very painful. I 
promised to write to Celeste, and she pretmised that she would 
answer my letters, if it were permitted. We shook hands with 
Colonel O'Brien, thanking him for his kindness, and much to 
his regret, Ve were taken in charge byitwo French cuirassiers, 
who w^cre waiting at the door. As we preferred being con- 
tinifed on parole until our arrival at Toulon, the soldiers w^ere 
not at all particular about ivatching us: and we set off cn 
horseback, 0*Brieii and I going first, and the French cuirassiers 
following us in the rear. 

We trotted, or* walked, along the road very comfortably, 
'fife weather was delightful ; we were in high spirits, and 
almost forgot that we were prisoners. The cuirassiers followed 
us at a distance of twenty yards, conversing with each other, 
and C/*Brien observed that it amazingly genteel of the 
French governor to prov^le us with two servants in such 
handsome liveries. The evening ^f the second day we arrived 
at Toulon, and as soon as we entered the gates, we were de- 
livered into the custody of an officer, with a very sinister cast 
of countenance, who, after some conversa|ion with the cui- 
rassiers, told us in a surly tone that our parole was at an end, 
and gave us in charge of a corpoVftfs guard, with directions to 
conduct us to the prison near the Arsenal. We presented the 
cuirassiers with four dollars each* for their civility, and were 
then hurried away to oijr place of captivity. I observed to 
O’Brien, that I was afraid thkt we must now bid farewell’ to 
any thing like pleasure. You’re right there, Peter,” replied 
he : but thpre 's a certain jewel clalled Hope, that somebody 

found at the liottom of his chest, yvhen it was clean empty, 
and so we miist not lose Jight of it, but try and escape as soon 
as we can ; but the less we talk about it the better." In a few 
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minutes we^errived at our destination : tlie door was opened, 
onrsdives and our bundles (for we had only selected a few 
things for our march, the colonel promising to forward the 
remainder as soon as we wrote to inform him to which de'pot 
we were copsigned,) were rudely shoved in ; and as the doors 
again closed, and the heavy bolts were shot, I felt a creeping, 
chilly, sensation, pass through my whole body. 

As soon as we. could see — for although the prison was not 
very, dark, yet so suddenly thrown in, after the glare of a 
bright sunshiny day, < at drst we could distinguish nothing — 
we found ourselves in company with about thirtyEnglish sailors. 
Most of them were sitting down on the pavement, or on boxes, 
or bundles containing their clothes that they had secured, con- 
versing with each other, or playing at cards or draughts. Our 
entrance api^ared to excite little attention ; after having raised 
their eyes to indulge their curiosity, thej continued their 
pursuits. I have often thought what a feeling of seldshuess 
appeared to pervade the whole of them. At the time 1 was 
shocked, as I expected immediate sympathy and commisera- 
tion ; but afterwards I was not surprised. Many of these poor 
fellows had been months in the prison, and a short confinement 
will produce that indifference to the misfortunes of others 
whicfrl then observed. Indeed, one man, who was playing 
at cards, looked up for a moment as we came in, and cried 
out, Hurrah, my lads ! Jhe more the merrier,'* as^ if be 
really was pleased to find that there were others who were as 
iHifortunate as himself. \^e stood looking at the groups for 
about ten minutes, when O'Brien observed; that we might 
as well come to an anchor, foul ground being better than no 
bottom ; ’* so we ^sat down in a comer, upon our bundles, 
where we remained for more than an hour, surveying the 
soene, without speaking afford to each other. 1 could not 
speak — 1 felt so very miserable. | thought of my father and 
mother in England, of my^captain and my messmates, who 
were sailinig.about so happily in the frigate, of the kind Colonel 
O'Brien, and, dear little Celestd, and the tears trickled down 
xn^ as these scenes of former happiness passed through 

li^nd In quick succession. O’Brien did imt speak but 
’ and then he only said, " This is dull VoiJ^ Bcter.^’ 

We had been in the,piison aboutetwo hours, when a lad in 
a tery greasy, ragged jacket, with a pale emaciated face, came 
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up to uSj and said, I perceive by yoixr uniforms^at you are 
both officers, as well as myself." 

O’Brien stared at him for a little while, and^then answered, 
Upon my soul and honour, then, you ’ve the advantage of 
us, for it *s more than I could perceive in you ; I’ll take 
your word for it. Pray wliat ship may have had the misfor- 
tune of losing such a credit to the service*? ” 

Why, 1 belonged to the Snapper cutter,” replied the 
young lad ; “1 was taken in a prize, which the commanding 
officer had given in my charge to takfe to Giliraltar : but they 
wo’n’t believe that 1 ’m an officer. I have applied for officer’s 
allowance and rations, and they wo’n’t give them to me." 

Well, but they know that we are officers,” replied O'Brien: 
why do they shove us in here, with the common seamen ?” 

I supjiose you are only put in Aere for the present," 
replied the cutter’s midshipman ; but why I cannot tell.” 

l^or could we, until afterwards, when we found out, as our 
narrative will show, that the officer who received us from the 
cuirassiers had once quarrelled with Colonel O’Brien, who 
first pulled his nose, and afterwards ran him through the body 
Being told by the cuirassiers that we were much esteemed by 
Cofonel O'Brien, he resolved to annoy us as niuch as he could ; 
and when he sent up the <locument announcing our arrival, he 
left out the word Officers," and put us in confinement with 
the coihmon seamen. It 's hard upon me not to liave 
my regular allowance as an officer,” continued the midshipman. 

They only give me a black loaf and three sous a day. If I 
had had my best uniform on, they never would have disputed 
my being an officer ; but the scoundrels who retook the prize, 
stole all my traps, and I have nothing hut this old jacket.” 

VV’hy, then,” replied^ O’Brien, you ’ll know the value 
of dress for the future. You cutter and gun-brig midshipmen 
go about in such a dirty state, th^t you are hardly acknow- 
ledged by us who belong to frigates to he ’ officers, much less 
gentlemen. You look so dirty and ao slovenly when we pass 
you in the dock-yard, that we give you a wide berth ; how 
then can you suppose strangers to believe that you are either 
officers or geRtlem^n ? Upon my conscience, I absolve the 
Frenchmen frofcn all prejudice, for, as to your being an officer, 
we, as Englishmen, have ifbthing but your bare word for it." 

Well, it*« very hard," replied the lad, ** to be attacked 
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this way brother officer ; your coat will be as shabby 

as mine, before you have bcfn here long.” 

That’s very true, my darling/’ leturned O’Brien ; but 
at least I shall have the pleasan., reflection that I came in as a 
gentleman^V^lthough I may not exactly go out under the same 
appearance.* * Good night, and pleasant dreams to you ! ” I 
thought O'Brien rather cross in speaking in such a way, but 
he was himself always as remarkably neat and well dressed, 
as he was handsome and well made. 

Fortijnately w£’ were not destine<l to remain long in this de- 
tesrable hole. After a night ‘of misery, during which we re- 
mained sitting on OVir bundles, and sleeping how we could, 
leaning with our backs against the damp wall, we were roustd 
at day-break by the unbarring of the prison doors, followed 
up with an order to«.go into the prison yard. We were 
huddled out like a flock of sheep, by a file of soldiers with 
loaded muskets; and, as we went into the )ard, were rai.ged 
two and two. The same officer who ordered us into prison, 
commanded the detachment of soldiers who had us ip charge. 
O’Brien stepped out of the ranks, and, addressing them, staled 
that we were officers, and had no right to he treated like com- 
mon sailors. The French officer replied, Vhat he had better 
information, and that we wore coats wliich did not belong to us; 
upon which O’Brien was in a great rage, calling the officer a 
liar, and demanding satisfa^ction for the insult, appealing to 
the French soldiers, and stating, that Colonel O’Brieu, who 
was at Cette, was his countryman, and had received him for 
two months into his house upon parole, which was quite 
sufficient to establish his being an officer. The French soldiers 
appeared to side with O’Brien after they had heard this expla- 
nation, stating that no common English sailor could speak such 
good. French, and that, they* were pVesent when we were sent 
in on parole, and they asked the officer whether he intended 
to give satisfaction. The*^ officer stormed, and drawing his 
sword out of the scabbard, struck O'Brien with the flat of the 
blhde, looking at him with coifteinpt, and ordering him into 
the ranks. I could not help observing that, during this scene., 
th)^ inen*of>*war sailors who were among ffie pjpsoners, were 
very indignant, while, on the contrary, *tho^ captii^d in 
merchant vessels appeared to be pieced with tlie insult offered 
to O^Brien. One of the French «oldiers then made a sarcastic 
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remark, that the French officer did not much like*1the name of 
O'Brien. This so enraged the officer, that lie fleVr at O’Brien, 
})ushed him back into the ranks, and taking out a pistol, 
threatened to shoot him through the head. 1 inj^st do the 
justice to the French soldiers, that they all cried out -“Shame!” 
They did not appear to have the same discipline, or the same 
respect for an officer, as the soldierti have in our service, or 
they would not have been so free in their language ; yet, at 
the same time, they obeyed all his orders on fiervice very Im- 
piicitly. ^ ^ 

When O’Brien returned to the ranks, Ije looked defiance at 
thf officer, telling him, That he would pocket the affront 
very carefully, as he intended to bring it out again upon a 
future and more suitable occasion.” We were then marched 
out ill ranks, two and two, being me^ at the street by two 
drummers, and a crowd of people, who had gathered to witness 
our Separture. The drums beat, and away we went. The 
officer who had charge of us mounted a small horse, galloping 
up, and dliwn from one end of the ranks to the other, with his 
sword drawn, bullying, swearing, and striking with the fiat of 
the blade at any on^s of the prisoners who was not in his proper 
place. When we were close to the gates, we were joined by 
another detachment of prisoners : we were then ordered to hall, 
and were informed, through an interpreter, that any one at- 
tempting to escape would immediiA^ly be shot ; after which in. 
formation we once more proceeded on our route. 

Nothing remarkable occurred durtng our first day’s march, 
except perhaps a curious conversation between O’Brien and one 
of the French soldiers, in which they disputed about the com- 
parative bravery of the two nations. O’Brien? in his argument, 
told the Frenchman that 4ns cuun|rymen could not stand a 
charge of English bayonets. The Frenchman replied that there 
was no doubt but the French wcr<i quite as brave as the En. 
glish — even more so ; and that, us for not standing the charge 
of bayonets, it was not because they* were less brave ; but the 
fact was, tliat they were most excessively ticklish. We had 
black bread and sour wine served out \o us this day, wheu we 
halted to refr6sh. « O’Brien persuaded a soldier to purchase 
something for Us more eatable ; but* the French officer beard 
of it, and was very ^ngry, Ordering the soldier to the rear* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

O'lmiEK FlGff^ A DUEL WITH A FKENCH OFFICER, A mi PROVES THAT THE 
GREAT ART OF FENCING IS KNOWING NOTHING ABOUT IT — WE ARRIVE 
AT OUR NEW QUARTERS, WP.ICll WE FIND VERT SECURE. 

At ’ night we arrived at a small town, the name of which I for- 
get. Here we were all put jiito an old church for the night, 
and a very bad nighj we passed. They did not even give us a 
little straw to He down upon : the roof of the church Iwl 
partly fallen in, and the moon shone thi;pugh very brightly. 
This was some comfort : for to have been shut up in the dark, 
seventy-five in numbet, would have been very miserable. We 
were afraid to lie down any where, as, like all ruined builjlings 
in France, the ground w’as covered with filth, and the smell 
was shocking. O’Brien was very thoughtful, and would hardly 
answer any question that I put to him ; it was evident that he 
was brooding over the afiront which he had received from the 
French ofiicer. At daybreak, the door \)f the church was 
again, opened by the French soldiers, and we wore conducted 
to the square of the town, where we found the troops quartered, 
drawn up with their officers, to receive us from the ^detach- 
ment who had escorted us Asm Toulon. We were very much 
'pleased at this, as we knew that we should be forwarded by 
another detachment, and tijus be rid of the brutal officer who 
hibd hitherto had charge of the prisoners. But we were rid of 
him in another way. As the French officers walked along our 
ranks to look at its, I perceived among them a captain, whom 
we had known very intira^ly whrn we were living at Cette 
with Colonel O’Brien. • I cried out his name immediately ; he 
turned round, and seeing Q’Brien and me, he came up to us, 
shaking us by the liand, and expressing his surprise at finding 
US in such a situation. O’Briei* explained to him how we had 
be^ treated, at which he expressed his indignation, as did the 
officers who had ^collected round us. The major who 
eijil^manded the troops in the town turned to the^Freneh officer 
/1(he was only a lieutenant) who had conducted &s from Toulon, 
^ aikd demanded of him his reason fof behaving to us in sucli an 
^ unworthy manner. He denied having treated us ill, and said 
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that he had been informed that we had put on o^^cers’ dresses 
which did not belong to us. At this O'Brien declared that he 
was a liar^ and a cowardly f outre, that he had struck him with 
the back of his sabre^ which he had dared not have done^ if he 
had not been a prisoner ; addings that all he requested was 
satisfaction for the insult offered to him^ and appealed to the 
officers whether, if it were refused^ the* lieutenant's epaulets 
ought not to be cut off his shoulders. The. major command- 
ant and the officers retired to consult, and, after a few minutes, 
they agreed that the lieutenant was .bound 9o give tl^e satis- 
faction required. The lieuten^t replied that he was ready ; 
but, at the same time, did not appear to he very willing. The 
ptisoners were left in charge of the soldiers, under a junior 
officer, while the others, accompanied by O’Brien, myself, and 
the lieutenant, walked to a short distai)pe outside of the town. 
As we proceeded there, I asked O’Brien with what weapons 
they would fight. 

I take it for granted,” replied he, that it will be with 
the small sword.” 

But,” said I, do you know any thing about fencing?” 

Devil a bit, Peter ; but that’s all in my favour.” 

^ How can that be ? ” replied T. 

1 '11 tell you, Peter. If one man fences well, and another 
is but an indiffiereiit hand at it, it is clear that the first will ruu 
the otl'^^r through the body ; but. if the other knows nothing 
at all about it, why then, Peter, the case is not quite so clear : 
because the good fencer is almost as much puzzled by your 
ignorance, as you are by his skill, and you become on more 
equal terms. Now, Peter, I*vc made up my mind that III 
run that fellow through the body, and so 1 will, as sure as I ant 
an O’Brien.” 

Well, I hope you wii ; but ptay <lo not be too sure.” 

** It’s feeling sure, that will make me able to do it, Peter; 
By the blood of the O'Briens! didn’t he. slap me with his 
sword, as if I were a clown in th^ pantomime — Peter, III 
kill the harlequin scoundrel, Und my word a as good as nly 
bond!” 

By this tin^e we had arrived at the ground. The French 
lieutenant stripped^to his shirt and trowsers ; O'Brien, did the 
same, kicking his boots of^ and standing upon the wet grass in 
his stockings. The swords were measured, and handed ta 
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them ; they^v^ok their distance, and set to. I must say, that 
1 was breatmess with anxii^ty ; the idea of lasing O'Brien 
struck me with grief and terror. I then felt the value of all 
his kindness to.!ine, and would liave taken his place, and have 
been run through the body, rather than he should have been 
hurt. At first, O’Brien put himself in the correct attitude of 
defence, in imitation of the lieutenant, hut this was for a very 
few secoi'ds; he suddenly made a spring, and ru^ed on to his 
adversary, stabbing at him with a velocity quite astonishing, 
the lieutenant pairying ir his defence, until at last he had an 
opportunity of lounging at O’Brien. O’Brien, who no longer 
kept his left arm raised in equipoise, caught the sword of the 
lieutenant at within six inches of the point, and directing it 
under his left arm, as he rushed in, passerl his own through 
the lieutenant s bddy. Jt was all over in less than e minute — • 
tlie lieutenant did not live half.an-hour afterwards. The 
French officers were very much surprised at the result, for they 
perceived at once, that O'Brien knew nothing of fencing. 
O’Brien gathered a tuft of grass, wiped the sword, which he 
presented to the officer to whom it belonged, and thanking the 
major and the whole of them for their impartiality and gentle- 
manlike conduct, led the way to the square, where he ag:un 
took his station in the ranks of the prisoners. 

Shortly after, the major commandant came up to us, and 
asked whether we would accept of our parole, as, in that 
case, we might travel as we pleased. W e consented, with many 
thanks for his civility and kindness ; but I could not help think- 
ing at the time, that the French officers were a little mortified 
at O'Brien’s success, although they were too honourable to ex- 
press the feeling. O’Brien told me, after we had quitted the 
town, that had it not been for the handsome conduct of the 
officers, he would not have accepted \)ur parole, as he felt con- 
vinced that we could have easily made our escape. We talked 
over the matter a long while$ and at last agreed that there would 
be ia better chance of success by and by, when more iclosely 
gaarded, than there would be ftow, under consideration of all 
eireqyqiifftances, as it required previously concerted arrangements 
t^ but of the country* ^ 

\ ' ][jlad allQOSt forgot to ^ay, that on our reiur^afbsjr the duel, 
the entt^^S luldsbipman called out tg O’Brien/ ref][heiiting him 
fi|o lilate to the commandant that he was also an officer; but 
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O’Brien replied, that there was no evidence for U but his bare 
word. If he was an officer, he must prove it himself, as every 
thing in his appearance flatly contradicted his Assertion. 

It's very hard,” replied the midshipman, that because 
my jacket's a little tarry or so, I must lose my rapk.” 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” replied O’Brien, ‘^it’s not because your 
jacket’s a little tarry ; it is because what the Frenchmen call 
your tout c^Mmhle is quite disgraceful in an officer. Look at. 
your face in the first puddle, and you ’ll find that it would dirty 
the water you look into. Look at your shoulders above your 
ears, and your back with a bo’*^ like a Iciiik in a cable. Your 
trow^sers, sir, you have pulled your legs too far through, show- 
jlng a foot and a half of worsted stockings. In short, look at 
yourself altogether, aiul then tell me, provided you be an officer, 
whether from respect to the service, it would not be my duty 
to contradict it. It goes against rny conscience, my dear fellow; 
bi^t recollect that when we arrive at the depot, you will be able 
to prove it; so it’s only waiting a little while until the captains 
wifi pass their word for you, which is more than I will.” 

Well, it's very hard,” replied the midshipman, that I 
must go on eating this black rye bread ; and very unkind of you.” 

^ It's very Ipind of me, you spalpeen of the* Snapper. 
Prison will be a paradise to you, when you get into good com- 
mons. IIow you’ll relish your grub by and by I So now shut 
your pan, or by the tail of Jonah’s whale. I ’ll sw^ear you're a 
Spaniard.” 

1 could not help thinking that O’Brien was very severe upon 
the poor lad, and I expostulated ttith him afterwards. He re- 
plied, Peter, if, as a cutter's midshipman, he is a bit of an 
officer, the devil a bit is he of a gentleman, either born or bred: 
and I'm not bound to bail every blackguafd-looking chap that 
I meet. By the head of St. Pe4;r, 1 would blush to be seen 
in his company, if 1 were in the wildest bog in Ireland, with 
nothing but an old crow as 8pect:»tor.'' 

We were now again .pennitted to be on our parole, and re- 
ceived every attention and kjndne6s from the different officers 
who coininanded the detachments which passed the prisoners 
from one town to the other. In fi few days we arrived at 
Montpelier, '^where we had orders to remain a short lime until 
directions wefte received from government as to the d^dts for 
prisoners to which we wefe to be sent. At this delightful town, 
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we had unlinfited parole, not even a gendarme accompanying 
us. lived at the table d'hote, were permitted to walk about 
where we pleasecl, and amused ourselves every evening at the 
theatre. During* our stay there, We wrote to Colonel O’Brien 
at Cette, thdkjcing him for his kindness, and narrating what 
had occurred since we parted. I also wrote to Celeste, in- 
closing my letter unsealed in the one to ColoneLO'Brien. I 
told her the history of O’&iens duel, and all I could think 
would interest her ; how sorry 1 was to have parted from her; 
that 1 never would^ forget her ; and trusted that some day, as 
she was only half a Frenchwoman, that we should meet again. 
Before we left Montpelier, we had the pleasure of receiving 
answers to our letters ; the colonel's letters were very kind, par-* 
_ ticularly the one to me, in which he called me his dear boy, 
and hoped that 1 should ^soon rejoin my friends, and prove an 
ornament to my country. In his letter to O’Brien, he re- 
quested him not to run me into useless danger — to recolkct 
that 1 was not so well able to undergo extreme hardship. 1 
have no doubt but that this caution referred to O'Brien's in- 
tention to escape from prison, which he had not concealed 
from the colonel, and the probability that I would be a partner 
in the attempt. The answer from Celeste was written in 
English ; but she must have had assistance from her father, 
or she could not have succeeded so well. It was like herself, 
very kind and affectionate ; ^nd also ended with wishing me 
a speedy return to my friends, who must (she said) be so fond 
of me, that she despaired o{ ever seeing me more, but that 
consoled herself as well as she could with the assurance 
that 1 should be happy. 1 forgot to say, that Colonel O'Brien, 
in^his letter to me, ^stated that he expected immediate orders 
to leave Cette, and take the command of some military post in 
ihe interior, or join the .arnflff, but i^hich, he could not tell ; 
thaf they bad packed up every thing, and he was afraid that 
our correspondence must ceasi, as he could not state to what 
place We should direct our letters. I Could not help thinking 
at &0 time, that it was a delicat# way of pointing out to us, 
thsli fl' was not right that he should correspond with us in our 
situadons ; but still, I was sure that he about to 
leave Cette, for he never would have made u^o^a subterfuge* 
b ' 1 must here acquaint the reader with & circumstance which J 
^or|pt to mention, when Captain Savage sent in 
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a flag of truce with our clothes and money^ ^bought that it 
was but justice to O'Brien that they should Ijnow on board of 
the frigate the gallant manner in which he ,had behaved, I 
knew that he never would tell himself^ so, ill as^I was at the 
time, I sent for Colonel O’Brien, and requested him to write 
down my statement of the aflair, in which I mentioned how 
O’Brien hadlk spiked the last gun, and bad been taken prisoner 
by so doing, together with his attempting Vo save me. When 
the colonel had written all down, 1 reque|fted that he would 
send for the major who first ^tered the fort with Ae troops, 
and translate it to him' in French. ^ This he did in my 
presence, and the major declared every word to be true. 

Will he attest it, colonel, as it may be of great service to 
O'Brien ? " The major immediately assented. Colonel O'BrieiT"* 
then encTosed my letter, with a shoft note from himself, to 
Captain Savage, paying him a compliment, and assuring him 
thit his gallant young officers should be treated with every 
attention, and all the kindness which the rules of war would 
admit of. O’Brien never knew tltat 1 had sent that letter^ 
as the colonel, at my request, kept tlie secret. 

In ten days, vvc received an order to march on the follow* 
iifg morning. The sailors, among whom was our poor friend 
the midshipman of the Snapper cutter, were ordered to Verdun ; 
O’Brien and 1, with eight masters of merchant vessels, who 
joined us at Montpelier, were directed by the government to be 
sent to Givet, a fortified town in the department of Ardennes. 
But, at the same time, orders arrived from government to treat 
the prisoners with great strictness, and not to allow any parole ; 
the reason of this, we were informed, was, that accounts had 
been sent to government of the death of the f^rench officer in the 
duel with O'Brien, and {hey ha^ expressed their dissatisfaction 
at its having been permitted. Indeed, I very much doubt 
whether it would have been peripitted in our country, but the 
French officers are almost romantically chivalrous in their 
ideas of honour ; in fact, as ^nenfdes, 1 have always consider^ 
them as worthy antagonists to the Bnglish, and they appear 
more respectable in themselves, and more demanding our good- 
will in that^ situation, than they do when we meet them as 
friends, and acquainted with the other points of their oha^ 
racter, which lessen thetd in our estimatij^n. 

1 shall hot dwd^ iQion a march of three weeks, during whirii 
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we alternately \eceived kind or unhandsome treatment^ ac- 
cording to the dispositions of those who had us in charge ; but 
I must observe, ilmi it was invariably the case, that officers 
who were gentlemen by birth treated us witli consideration, 
while those who had sprung from nothing, during the devolu- 
tion, were harsh, and sometimes even brutal. It was exactly 
four months from the tune of our capture, that we arrived at 
our destined prison at Givet. 

** Pfeter,” said C^Brieii, as he looked hastily at the fortifica- 
tions, an(f the river wliich (livitjpd tlie two towns, I sec no 
reason, either English pr French, that we should not eat our 
Chrijtmos dinner in England. I’ve a bird's eye view of the, 
outside, and now, have only to find out whereabouts we may 
be in the inside.'* 

I must say that, wbefi I looked at the ditches and high 
ramparts, I had a different opinion ; so had a gendarme who 
was walking by our side, and who had observed O'Briens 
scrutiny, and who quietly said to him in French, Vans le 
croyez jmsibh ? '* 

Every thing is possible to a brave man — the French 
armies have proved that," answered O’Brien.* 

You are right," replied the gendarme, pleased with the 
compliment to his nation ; 1 wish you success, you will 

deserve it ; but ” and he shook his head. 

If I could but obtain a plILw of the fortress/* said O’jfrien, 

‘ I would give five Napoleons for one,** and he looked at the 
gendarme. • 

I cannot sec any objection to an officer, although a pri- 
soner, studying fortification," replied the gendarme. In two 
hours you will be within the walls ; and now I recollect, in the 
map of the two towns, the fortress is laid down sufficiently 
accurately to give you an^idea of it. But we have conversed 
too long/' So saying, the g^darme dropped into the rear. 

In a quarter of an hour, we arrived. at the Place d’Armes, 
^here we were met, as usual, by another detachment of troops, 
and drummers, who paraded us through the town previous to 
oUr hjsbig drawn up before, the governor's house. This, I ought 
to have observed, was by order of governmept, d6ne at every 
At^wn we passed trough ; it was verv contemptible, hut pri- 
fsaners were so scarce, that they made nil the display of us that 
cnuld. As we stouued at the irovernor's house, the sren- 
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darme who had loft us in the square^ made a skh to O'Brien, 
as much as to say, I have it. O'Brien took ouMve Napoleons, 
which he wrapped in paper and held in his hand. In a minute 
or two, the gendarme came up and presented* O’Brien with an 
old silk handkerchief, saying, Voh*e movchoir, i/ionsieur,*' 
Mcrci'' replied O’Brien, putting the handkerchief which 
contained the map into his pocket, void aboire, monami;'* 
and he slipped the paper with the live Napoleons into the hand 
of the gendarme, who immediately retreated. 

This was very fortunate for us, as we afJbrwards (Jiscovered 
that a mark had been put agaidstO'Brien^s and my name, not 
to allow parole or permission to leave tlfe fortress, even under 
surveillance. Indeed, even if it had not been so, we never l^ould 
have obtained it, as the lieutenant killed by O’Brien was nearly^ 
related tethe commandant of the for^yess, who was as much a 
mauraift sujet as his kinsman. Having waited the usual hour 
l)efore the governor’s house, to answer to our muster-roll, and 
to be stared at, we were dismissed ; and iii a few minutes, 
found ourselves shut up in one of the strongest fortresses in 
France. 


END OP THE FIRST VOLUME. 




VOLUME THE SECONJ). 


CHAPTER I. 

0*BRIEN RECSXTXS COMMISSION AS LIEUTENANT, AND THEN WE 

TAEE FRENCH LEAVE OF GIVET. 

If I doubted the practicability of escape when I examined the 
exterior, when we were ushered into the interior of the fortress, 

1 felt that it was impossible, and 1 stated my opinion to 
O’Brien. We were conducted into a yard surrounded by a 
high wall ; the buildings appropriated f^or the prisoners were 
built with lean-to foofs on one side, and at each side of the 
sqdkre was a sentry looking down upon us. It was very much 
like the dens which they now build for bears, only so much 
larger, O'Brien answered me with a Pish ! Peter, it’s the 
very stburity of the place which^nrill enable us to get out of 
it. But don’t talk, as there are always spies about who under, 
stand English.'* • 

We were shown into a room allotted to six of us ; our 
baggage was examined, and then delivered over to us. Better 
and l)etter, Peter," observed O'Brien, they've not found it 
out!" 

'' What ? " inquired I, 

Oh, only a little selection articles, which might be 
useful to us by and by.” 

He then showed me what^I never before was aware t>fy^ 
that he had a false bottom to his trunk ; but it was papered 
over like the rest, and very ingeniously concealed. And what 
is there, O’Brien ?” inquired I. 

Never mii^d;'l had them made at Montpelier. You'll 
see by and by.’* 

The others^ who were lodged in the same roomi then came 
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in, and, after \taying a quarter of an hour, went away at the 
sound of the o^nner-bell. Now, Peter,’* said O’Brien, “ 1 
must get rid of ;ny load. Turn the key.” 

O’Brien x^hen' undressed himself, and when he threw off his 
sliirt and drawers, showed me a rope of silk, with a knot at 
every two feet, about half an inch in size, wound round and 
round his body. There wore about sixty feet of it altogether. 
As 1 uttWouttd it; he, turning round and round, observed, 
Peter, worp this rope ever since I left Montpelier, and 
yoii’ve’^fibrtidea of , the pain 1 have suffered ; but we must go 
to Biigland, that’s decided upon.” 

When 1 looked at O’Brien, as the rope was wound off, I 
could easily imagine that he had really heei^ in great pain ; in 
several places his flesh was quite raw from the continual friction, 
and after it was all unwound, and he had put on, his clothes, he 
fainted away. I was very much alarmed, but I recollected to 
put the rope into the trunk, and take out the key, before I 
called for assistance, lie soon came to, and on being asked 
what was the matter, said that he was subject to fits from his 
infancy. He looked earnestly at me, and 1 showed him the 
key, which was sufficient. • 

For some days O’Brien, who really was not very well, k’ept 
to his room. During this time, he often examined the map 
given him by the gendarme. One day be said to me, Peter, 
can you swim ? ” • . * 

No,” replied I ; " but never mind that.” 

“ But I must mind it, Peter ; for observe, we shall have to 
cross the river Meuse, and boats are not always to be had. 
You observe, that this fortress is washed by the river on one 
side: and as it isKhe strongest side, it is the least guarded— 
we must escape by it. 1 cap see my way clear enough till we 
get to the second rampart on the river, but when we drop into 
the river, if you cannot swipi, 1 must contrive to hold you up, 
somehow or another,” 

Are you then determined ^to escape, O'Brien ? I cannot 
perceive how we are even to get up this wall, with four sentries 
staripg us in the face.” 

Never do you mind that, Peter, mind your bwn business; 
first tell me, do you Intend to try your lu^ wlfli me ?” 

* /! " Yes,” replied I, ‘^most certainly; if you have sufficient 
;^ii|e!on9deiice in me to take me as your eompanion.” 
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"J'o tell you the truth, Peter, 1 would not gi»e a farthing 
to escape without you. We were taken togethy, and, please 
God, we'll take ourselves off together; but that must not be 
for this month ; our greatest help will be the dark I'jghts and 
foul weatlier,” 

The prison was by all accounts very different from Verdun 
and some others. W e had no parole, and* but little communi- 
cation witlx the townspeople. Some were permitted to tome 
and supply us with various articles ; but their baskets 
searched, to see that they contaii^d nothing that nxight^^d to 
an escape on the part of the prisoners. J^^ithout the precau. 
tiqns tliat O’Brien had taken, any attempt would have been 
useless. Still, O'Brjen, as soon as be left his room, did obtain 
several little articles — especially halls of twine — for one of 
the amusem*ents of the prisoners was fl>#ng kites. This, how- 
ever. was put a stop to, in consequence of one of the strings, 
wheUjer purposely or not, 1 cannot say, catching the lock of 
the musket carried by one of the sentries who looked down 
upon us, and twitching it out of his hand ; after which an 
order was given by the commandant for no kites to be permitted. 
This was fortunate* for us, as O’Brien, by degrees, purchased 
all^he twine belonging to the other prisoners; and, as wc were 
more than three hundred in number, it amounted to sufficient 
to enable him, by stealth, to lay it up into very strong cord, or 
rather, 'into a sort of square pJsit, known only to sailors. 

Now, Peter," said he one day, I want nothing more than 
an umbrella for you.'* * 

Why an umbrella for me ? ** 

To keep you from being drowned with too much water, 
that's all." 

Rain wo 'n't drown 

No, no, Peter ; but buy a new one as soon as you can.*' 

I did so. O’Brien boiled up quantity of bees' wax and 
oil, and gave it several co§its of this preparation. lie then put 
it carefully away in the ticking of his bed. I asked him 
whether he intended to make known his plan to any of the 
other prisoners ; he replied in the negative, saying, that th^re 
were so man/of tl\em who could not fie trusted, that he would 
trust no one. ]V e had been now about two months in Givet, 
when a Steefs List was sdbt to a lieutenant, who was confined 
there. The lieutenant esame up to O’Brien, and asked him his 
Christian name. Terence, to be sure,*' replied O'Brien. 
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Then, answered the lieutenant, I may congratulate you 
on your. promotion, for here you are upon the list of August/’ 

Sure thm must be some triding mistake ; let me look at 
it Ter^ce ()'Brien, sure enough ; but now the question is^ 
has any other fellow robbed me of my name and promotion at 
the same time ? Bother^ what can it mane ? 1 wo*n*t belave 

a word of it. l«ve no more interest than a dog who 

jQ'Brien,” observed I, cannot see why you 
I hm sure you deserve your promotion 
' :^for your conduct when you were taken prisoner.’' 

\ And what did f do then, you simple Peter, but put you 
on my back as the men do their hammpeks when they are 
piped down ? but, barring all claim, how could any one know 
what took place in tht^ battery, except you, and I, and the 
armourer, who lay dead ? So explain that, Peter, if you can." 

I think 1 can,” replied 1, after the lieutenant had lef*t us; 
and 1 then told O’Brien how 1 had written to Captain Savage, 
and had had the fact attested by the major who had made us 
prisoners. 

Well, Peter,** said O'Brien, after a pause, there is a 
fable about a lion and a mouse. If, by your means, 1 have 
obtained my promotion, why, then the mouse is a finer baste 
than the lion ; but instead of being happy, 1 shall now be 
miserable until the truth ia ascertained one way or tlfe other, 
and that's another reason why 1 must set oiF to England as 
fast as 1 can.*' r 

For a few .days after this O'Brien was very uneasy, but 
fortunately letters arrived by that time ; one to me from my 
father, in which he requested me to draw for whatever money 
r might require, saying that the w|^ole family would retrench 
in every way to give me all the comfort which might be ob- 
tained in my unfortunate situation. I wept at his kindness, 
and more than ever longed to throw myself in bis arms, and 
him* He also told me ^at my uncle William was dead, 
md that there was only one between him and the title, but that 
^rendfather was in good health, and had been very kind to 
bldl li^y. My motheV was much afflicted at ifiy having been 
las# ill prisoner, and requested 1 would wr|^ as? often as 1 ^ 
i O'Brien's letter was from daptain Savage ; the frigate 

lpgA; heen sent home With despatches, and CBrien's conduct 



represented to the Admiralty^ which had, in consequence, pro- 
moted him to tlie rank of lieutenant. O’Brien cape to me with 
the letter, his countenance radiant with joy as 4e put it into 
my hands. In return 1 put mine into his, and he read it over. 

Peter, my boy, I 'm under great obligations to you. When 
you were wounded and feverish, you thought of me at a time 
when you had quite enough to think of yourself ; but I never 
thank in words. I see your uncle* Wiiliani is dead.^ How 
many more uncles have you ? ” 

My uncle John, who is married, and lias alrea|ly two 
daughters.** • 

“ Blessings on him ; may he stick tef the female line of 
business ! Peter, my boy, you shall be a lord before you die.*' 
Nonsense, O'Brien ; I have no chance. Don't put such 
foolish ideas, in my head.'* ^ 

What chance had I of being a lieutenant, and am I not 
one ?• Well, Peter, you've hejped to make a lieutenant of roe, 
hut I’ll make a man of you, and that's better. Peter, I per-^ 
ceive, with all your simplicity, that you're not over and above 
simple, and that, with all your asking for advice, you can 
think and act for yourself on an emergency. Now, Peter, 
the^ arc talents that must not be thrown away in this cursed 
hole, and therefore, my boy, prepare yourself to quit this 
place in a week, wind and weather permitting — that is to 
say, nol^ fair wind and weather, but the fouler the better. 
Will you he ready at any hour of any night that I call you 
up?" 

“ Yck, O'Brien, I will, and do m*y best." 

“ No man can do much more, that ever I heard of. Bui, 
Peter, do me one favour ; as 1 am really q lieutenant, just 
touch your hat to me only once, that's : hut 1 widi the 
compliment, just to see ho^ it lookw^' ^ 

‘‘ Lieutenant O'Brien," said 1, touching my hat, have you 
any further orders ? *' • 

“ Yes, sir,” replied he;‘ ** tliat yeu never presume to 
your hat to me again, unless wtf sail togetlier, and then that s 
a different sort of thing.” 

About a we^k afterwards, O'Brien eame to me, and said. 
The new moon's quartered in with foul weather; if it holds, 
prepare for a stlrt* I haxe put what is necessary in your 
little haversack ; it may to*nighL Go to bed now, and 
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sleep for aV^k if you can, for you'il get but little sleep, if 
we succeed, air the week to come.” 

This was Jliout eight o’clock. I went to bed, and about 
twelve I was r^sused by O’Brien, who told me to dress myself 
carefully, \nd come down to him in the yard, I did so with- 
out disturbing any body, and found the night as dark as pitch 
(it was then November), and raining in torrents > the wind 
was high, howling round ’the yard, and sweeping id the rain 
in ev^pry direction as it eddyed to and fio. It was some time 
before^ could find O’Brien, wlio was hard at work ; and, as I 
had already been made acquakited with alibis plans, I will now 
explain them. At Montpelier he had procured six large pieces 
of iron, about eighteen inches long, with a gimlet at one end 
of each, and a square at the other, which fitted to a liandic 
which unshipped. precaution he Imd a spare, handle, but 
each handle fitted to au the irons. O’Brien had screwed one 
of these pieces of iron between the interstices of the stopfs of 
which the wall was built, and sitting astride on that, was fixing 
another about three feet above. When he had accomplished this, 
he stood upon the lower iron, and supporting himself by the se- 
cond, which about met his hip, he screwed in a third, always fix- 
ing them about six inches on one side of thfb other, and not, one 
above the other. When he had screwed in his six irons, he was 


about half up the wall, and then he fastened his rope, which he 
had carried round his neck, to the upper iron, and loweripg him. 
self down, unscrewed the fotir lower irons ; then ascending by 
the rope, he stood upon the fifth iron, and, supporting himself 
by the upper iron, recommenced his task. By these means he 
arrived in the course of an hour and a half to the top of the 
wall, where he fixed his last iron, and making bis rope fast, 
he came down again. Now, Peter,'’ said he, there is no fear 
of the sentries seeing us f «if they (lad the eyes of cats, they 
could not until we are on the top of the wall ; but then we 
arrive at the glacis, and w€ must creep to the ramparts on our 
^ Mlies, I am going up with all the materials. Give me your 
'* fiWrsEck— you will go up ligliter ; and reooUect, should any 
If^ent happen to me, you run to bed again. If, on the con. 
^^y, I pull tlie rbpe ^up and down three or four times, you 
may sheer up it as fast as you can.’^ O’Brien Aen loaded ^ 
Piiiinself with the other rope, die iwo knapsacks, iron crows, ^ 
. and other implements he had prgeJned ; andj last of aH, with 
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the umbrella. Peter, if the rope bears me witlf all this, It 
is clear it will bear such a creature as you are, yierefore don’t 
be afraid/' So whispering, he commenced ais ascent; in 
about three minutes he was up, and the rope fulled. I im- 
mediately followed' him, and found the rope very easy to 
climb, from the knots at every two feet, wliich gave me a hold 
for my feet, and I was up in as short a itirne as he was. He 
caught me by the collar, putting hi‘s wet h^nd dn my mouth, 
and I lay down beside him while he pulled up the rope. . We 
tlien crawled on our stomachs across^he glatis till wfyarrived 
at the ranij^art. The wind blew tremendously, and the rain 
pattered down so fast, that the scntries*did not perceive us ; 
imleed, it was no fault of theirs, for it was impossible to have 
made us out. It was some time Ixifore O'Brien could find out^ 
the point e?tactly above the drawbrid^ of the first ditch ; at 
last he did — he fixed his crow-bar in, and lowered down the 
rop<v Now, Peter, I had better go first again ; when I 
shake the rope from below, alls right.” O’Brien descended, 
and in a few minutes the rope again shook ; 1 followed him, 
and found myself received in his arms upon the meeting of 
the drawbridge; but the drawbridge itself was up. O'Brien 
le^tbe way acrass^’the chains, and 1 followed him. When we 
had crossed the moat, we found a barrier.gate locked; this 
puzzled us. O’Brien pulled out his picklocks to pick it, but 
withouf success ; here we were fast. We must ftdermine 
the gate, O’Brien ; we must pufl up the pavement until we 
can creep under.” " Peter, you are a fine fellow ; I never 
thought of that.” We worked very hard until the hole was 
large enough, using the crow-bar which was left, and a little 
wrench which O’Brien had with him. By these means we 
got under the gate in the course of an hour or more. This 
gate led to the lower ran) part, bat we had a covered way to 
pass through before we arrived at it. We proceeded very 
cautiously, when we heard a noiile: we stopped, and found 
that it was a sentry, wher was fast a 9 ]eep, and snoring. 
expecting to find one here, Wfe were puzzled; pass him we 
could not well, as he was stationed on the very spot where we 
required to p^ace our crow-bar to descend the lower rampart 
into the river. O’Brien thought fpr a moment. Peter,” 
said he, now ‘)is the tinm fbr you to prove yourself a man* 
He is fast asleep, but his'^oize must be stopped. I will stop 



his mouth, 'hut at the very moment that I do so you must 
throw open Ae pan of his musket, and then he cannot fire 
iC* “ I wilij O’Brien ; don^t fear me." We crept cau- 
tiopsly up to and O’Brien motioning to me to put my 
thumb up^n the pan, I did so, and the moment that O’Brien 
put his hand upon the soldier’s mouth, 1 threw open the pan. 
The fellow struggled j and snapped his lock as a signal, but of 
coutse without discharging his musket, and in a minute he 
was .not only gagged but bound by O’Brien, with my assist- 
ance:. 4^aving Sim there, we proceeded to the rampart, and 
Sxing the crow-bar again, O’Brien descended ; I followetl 
him, and found hini in the river, hanging on to the rope ; ^ 
the umbrella was opened and turned upwards ; the prepara. 

^ tion made it resist the water, and, as previously explained to 
me by O’Brien, I had ^iily to hold on at arm’s length to two 
beckets which he had affixed to the point of the umbrella, 
which was under water. To the same part O’Brien liud a 
tow-line, which taking in his teeth, he towed me down with 
the stream to about a hundred yards clear of the fortress, 
where we landed. O'Brien was so exhausted that for a few 
minutes he remained quite motionless ; I also was benumbed 
With the cold. “ Peter,” said he, thank God we have suc- 
ceeded so far ; now must we push on as far as we can, for we 
shall have daylight in two hours.'' 

O'Briffii took out his fla§l^ of spirits, and we both drank a 
half tumbler at least, but w'e shopld not, in our state, have 
afiected with a bottle.. We now walked along the river- 
side till we fell in with a small craft, with a boat towing astern : 
O'Brien swam to it, and cutting the painter without getting 
in, towed it on 8lv)re. The oars were fortunately in the boat. 

I jgot in, we shoved off, and rowed aw^ay down the stream till 
the dawn of day. AlJ's right, Pefer ; now we’ll land. This 
is the Forest of Ardennes," We landed, replaced the oars in 
the boat and pushed her oft’ into the stream, to induce people 
.^o^ppose that she had brokai adrift, and then hastened into 
the thickest of the wood. It %till rained hard ; I shivered, 
and va^ teeth chattered with the cold, but there was no help 
We again" took ’h dram of spirits, and, worn mit witli 
. ; and excit^^tit, soon fell fast asleep ujpoo a bed of 

y^^M^es whi(^ collected togetli^. 
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CHAPTER IL 

GRAVE COVSEQUENCKS OF ORAVlTATlOjeT >— <^BR1EM ENLIttE KX9jtSEtF 
AS A OSKDARMEy AND TAKES CHANGE OF VE’--'WE ARE t>18CO- 
VBRED, AND OBUGED TO BUN FOR IT— >THS PLEASURES OF A 
TER BIVOUAC. 

It was not until noon that I awoke, whon I found that O'J^en 
had covered me more than a foot deep with leaves to protect 
me from the weather. 1 felt quite warm and comfortable; 
my clotlies had dried on me, but without giving me col<£ 
How very kind of you, O'Brien !" said I, 

Not a bit, Peter : you have hard work to go through yet, 
and I must take care of you. You 're but a bud, and I 'm a 
full-blown rose." So saying, he put the spiriufiask to bis 
mouth, and then handed it to me. Now, Peter, we must 
make a start, for depend upon it, they will scour the country 
far us ; but this is a large wood, and ^ey may as well attempt 
to find a needle in a bundle of hay, if we once get into the 
heart of it." 

I think," said I, that this forest is mentioned by Shak- 
speare, in one of his plays." ^ * 

Very likely, Peter," ^replied O’Brien ; but we are at no 
play- work now ; and what reads amazing prettily, is no joke 
in reality. I ’ve often observed, that your writers never take 
the weather into consideration." 

I beg your pardon, O'Brien ; in Kitig Lear the weather 
was tremendous." • »» 

Very likely ; but who was the king that went out in such 
weather.^" ‘ » 

King Lear did, when he waet mad." ^ ^ 

So he was, that ’s certain, Peter ; Jmt runaway prisonlti 
have some ei^cuso ; so now for a start." , , 

• We set oft' forcing our way throi^ the thicket, for a^ut 
three hours, O’Brien looking occa^sionally at his pocket conif* 
pass ; it thenbvas againmeariy.dark, and O’Brien propoi^ a 
ha][t. We mada up a oedl of leaves for tilie night, and alept 
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much more ^mfortably than we had the night before. All 
our bread was Vet, but as we had no water^ it was rather a 
relief ; the meal we had with us was sufficient for a week. 
Once more we laid down and fell fast asleep. About five 
o’clock in we morning 1 was roused by O’Brien, who at the 
same time put his hand gently over my mouth. I sat up, and 
perceived a targe fire not far from us. The Philistines are 
upon ui, Peter,” said he ; ** 1 have reconnoitred, and they are 
the gena-d’armes. 1 am learful of going away, as we may 
Bttiinble Hpon som# more of them. I've b^n thinking what’s 
best before I waked you ; and^t appears to me, that we had 
better get up the tree, ^nd lie there.” 

At that dme we were hidden in a copse of underwood, withr 
p large oak in the centre, covered with ivy. • I think so too, 
O’Brien ; shall we go ui^now, or wait a Httle ? ” . 

“ Now, to be sure, tliat they’re eating their prog. Mount 
you, Peter, and I’U help you.” » 

O’Brien shoved me up the tree, and then waiting a little 
while to bury our haversacks among the leaves, he followed me. 
He desired me to remain in a very snug position, on the first 
fork of the tree, while he took another, amongst a bunch of 
ivy, on the largest bough. There we remained for about aa 
hoaf, when day dawned. We observed the gens-d’annes mus- 
tered at the break of day, by the corporal, and then they all 
separated in different directions to scour the wood. W© were 
delighted to perceive this, as we hoped soon to be able to get 
away ; but there was one gendarme wiio remained. He walked 
to and fro, looking every where, until he came directly under 
the tree in which we were concealed. He poked about, until 
at last he came to t])e bed of leaves upon which we had slept; 
these he turned over and over with his bayonet, until he routed 
out our haversacks, '"JParffiJ” exclaimed he, where the 
nest and eggs are, the birds are near.” He then walked 
round the tree, looking up ilito every part, but we were well 
conjf^ded, , and he did not discover us for some time. At last 
he saw me, and ordered me to cbme down. 1 paid no atten« 
him, as I had no signal from O’Brien. He walked 
a little farther until he was directly under the bfanchon 
O'Brien lay. Taking up this position, he ^ a fairer 
me, and levelled his musket, paying, m 

Still I continued immovable, for I knew hot what to 
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do. I shut my eyes^ however ; the musket sh^tly afterwards 
was discharged^ and whether from fear or not j/can hardly tell, 
I lost my hold of a sudden, and down I came.' I was stunned 
with the fall, and thought that 1 must have been wounded, 
and was very much surprised, when, instead of the gendarme, 
O'Brien came up to me, and asked whether 1 was hurt. 1 
answered I believed not, and got uj>on ihy legs, when I found 
the gendarme lying on the ground, breathing heavily, but in., 
sensible. When O’Brien perceived the gendarme level his 
musket at me, he immediately diojfped from the bou^h, right 
upon his head ; this occasioned the musket to go ofi^ without 
hitting me, and at the same time, the weight of O’Brien’s body 
from such a height killed the gendarme, for he expired before 
we left him. >Jow, Peter/* said O’Brien, this is the mosi 
fortunate thing in the world, and wilbtake us half through the 
country ; but we have no time to lose.” He then stripped the 
gehdarme, who still breathed heavily, and dragging him to our 
l)ed of leaves, covered him up, threw off his own clothes, which 
he tied up in a bundle, and gave to me to carry, and put on 
those of the gendarme. I could not help laughing at the me* 
tamorphosis, and^ asked O’Brien what he intended. Sure, 
Pm a gendarme bringing with me a prisoner, who has escaped.” 
He then tied ray hands with a cord, shouldered his musket, and 
off we set Wc now quitted the wood as soon as we could ; 
for C/Bricn said that he had nc^fear for the next ten days; ami 
so it proved. We had one difficulty, which was, that we were 
going the wrong way ; but that* was obviated by travelling 
mostly at night, when no questions were asked, except at the 
cabarets where we lodged, and they did not know which way 
we came. When we stopped at night, my youth excited a great 
deal of commiseration, e|pecially from the females ; and in one 
instance 1 was offered assistance'fo eacape. I consented to it, 
but at the same time informed O'Brien of the plan proposed. 
O'Brien kept watch — I dressed myself, and was at the open 
window, when he rushed in, seizing me, and declaring that te 
would infom the government of the conduct of the parties. 
Their confusion and distress was very great. They oS*ered 
O’Brien tw^ty, tfiirty, forty, Napofeons, if he would hush it 
up, for they were aware of the ^penalty and imprisonment 
O'Brien repli jd that he ^ould not accept of any money in com- 
promise of his duty, that after he had given me into the t^irge 

M 2 
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of the gendifkrme of the next post, his business was at an end, 
and he must r^urn to Flushing, where he was stationed. 

I have a sister there,’* replied the hostess, " who keeps an 
inn. You^ll w^t good quarters, and a friendly cup; do not 
denounce us, and 1 '11 give you a letter to her^ which, if it 
does not prove of service, you oan then return and give the 
information.’* • 

O’Brien consented ; the’ letter was delivered, and read to 
him, in which the sister was requested, by the love she bore 
to the wyter, to dt) all she could for the bearer, who had the 
power of making the whole fatlHily miserable, but had refused 
so to do. O’Brien potketed the letter, filled his brandy flask, 
and saluting all the women, left the cabaret, dragging me aftet 
Jiim with a cord. The only difference, as* 0‘Brien observed 
after he went out, was, tljat he (O’Brien) kissed all the women, 
and the women all kissed me. In this way, we had proceeded 
by Charleroy and Louvain, and were within a few miles* of 
Malines, when a circumstance occurred which embarrassed us 
not a little. We were following our route, avoiding Malines, 
which was a fortified town, and at the time were in a narrow 
lane, with wide ditches, full of water, on each side. At the 
turning of a sharp corner we met the gendarme who bail 
supplied O’Brien with a map of the town of Givet. Good 
morning, comrade,” said he to O’Brien, looking earnestly at 
him, whom have we here » 

A young Englishman, whom picked u]! close by, es- 
caped from prison.” ^ 

Where from ? ” 

He will not say ; but I suspect from Givet.” 

There are twe^who have escaped from Givet/’ replied he: 
" how they escaped no one can imagine ; but,” continued he, 
again looking at O’Brieiv hs travefi, il n*y a rien d*im~ 

p09sibk'* 

" That Is true,” replied O’Brien; “ I have taken one, the 
othejr cannot he far off. You had better look for him.” 

I should look to find him,’* replied tliejM|Kme, for 
you know that to retake a runaway prisoner w'^tain promo- 
tloti. You will be made*a corporal.’* • 

,/* So much the better,” replied O’Brien ; adieu^ jjiott ami** 
Nay, I merely came for a walk, ^nd will rlfcorn with you 
ftp-'M^nes, where of course you are bound.” 
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" We shall not get there to-night,** said p*Brien, ** my 
prisoner is too much fatigued/* J 

IV'cll, then, we will go as far as we can ; and I will assist 
you. Perhaps we may find the second, who, I understand, 
obtained a map of tlie fortress by some means or another/* 

We at once perceived that we were discovered. He after- 
wards told us that the body of a gendarme had been found in 
the wood, no doubt murdered by the prisoners, and that the 
body was stripped naked. I wonder,** coi^tinued he, whe- 
ther one of the prisoners put qn his clothes, and pd^sed as a 
gendarme.** • 

. Peter,** said 0*Brien, are we to murder this man or not ? ** 
1 should say not ; pretend to trust him, and then we may 
give him the slip.** This was said during the time that the 
gendarme stopped a moment behind fls. 

Well, we’ll try ; but first 1*11 put him off his guard.** 
When the gendarme came up' with us, O’Brien observed, that 
the English prisoners were very liberal ; that he knew that a 
hundred Napoleons were often paid for assistance, and he 
thought that no corporal’s rank was equal to a sum that would 
14 } France make it man happy and independent for life. 

Very true,** replied the gendarme; and let me only look 
upon tliat sum, and I will guarantee a positive safety out of 
France.** 

Then we understand each’dther,** replied O’Brien; " this 
boy will give two huridrfed — one half shall be yours, if you 
will assist.*' • 

T will think of it,” replied the gendarme, who then talked 
about indifferent subjects, until we arrived at a small town 
called Acarchot, where we proceeded to a ^baret. The usual 
curiosity passed over, we were Iqft alone, O'Brien telling the 
gendarme that he would expect hi^ reply that night or to- 
morrow morning. The gendarme said, to-morrow morning. 
O'Brien requesting him to take charge of me, he called the 
woman of the ; cabaret to show him a room ; she showed farm 
one or two, wMeh he refused, as not sufficiently safe for the 
prisoner. Xhe woman laughed at the idea, observing, ** What 
had he to fear from a pauvre enfant like me ? *' 

Yet thi&i pauvre enfant escaped from Givet,** replied 
O'Brien. These Englishmen are devils from their birth/’ 
The last room showed to O'Brien suited him, and he chose it 

MS 
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woman not presuming to contradict a gendarme* As 
soon as they cai^e down again, O'Brien ordered me to bed, and 
went up stairs wijth me. He bolted the door, and puUing me 
to the larg^ chimney, we put our heads up, and whispered, 
that our conversation should not be heard. This man is not 
to be trusted,'* said O’Brien, and we must give him the slip. 
1 know my way out ot the inn, and we must return the way 
we came, and then strike off in another direction.** 

But will he permit us ? ’* 

Not^if he can help it ; Ijj^t 1 shall soon find out his 
manoeuvres.” , 

O'Brien tlien went and stopped the key-hole, by hanging hi& 
handkerchief across it, and stripping himself of his gendarme 
uniform, put on his own clothes; then stuffed the blapkets and 
pillow into the gendarme^ dress, and laid it down on the out- 
side of the bed, as if it were a man sleeping in his clothes r- 
indeed it was an admirable deception. He laid his musket by 
the side of the image, and then did the same to my bed, 
making it appear as if there was a person asleep in it, of my 
size, and putting my cap on the pillow. Now, Peter, well 
see if he is watching us. He will wait till he thinks we ar^, 
asleep.** The light still remained in the room, and about an 
hour afterwards we heard a noise of one treading on the stairs, 
upon which, as agreed, we crept under the bed. The latch of 
our door was tried, and findh^ it open, which he did not 
expect, the gendarme entered, and looking at both beds went 
uway. Now,’* said I, aftel the gendarme had gone down 
staiiu, O’Brien, ouglit we not to escape ? ** 

t *ve been thinking of it, Peter, and I have q||me to a 
resolution that we c&n manage it better. He is certain to come 
again in an hour or two. It is^nly eleven. Now, I’ll play him a 
trick*** O’Brien then took One of ^e blankets, made it fast to the 
window, which he left wide open, and at the same time disar- 
ranged the images he had made up, so as to let the gendarme 
petceive that they were counterfeit. We again crept under the 
bed, and, as O'Brien foretold, in about an hour more the 
gen4ttrine returned ; our Igmp was still burning but he had a 
light of his own. He looked at the beds, perceived at once 
diet he had been duped, went to the open wint^w, and then 
exclaimed, Saere Dieuf i/s m*ont SSkappis et Je ne plus 

d la c/mseT* ^ out ^ the 
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room^ and in a few minutes afterwards^ we heard him open the 
street door^ and go away. 

That will do, Peter,’* said O’Brien, lAughing ; now 
we’ll be od* also, although there's no great hurry*” O’Brien 
then resumed his dress of a gendarme ; and about an hour 
afterwards we went down, and wishing the hostess all happi- 
ness, quitted the cabaret, returning ^e same road by which 
we had come. '' Now, Peter,” said O’Brien, "we're in a bit 
of a puzzle. This dress wo’n’t do any more, still there's a 
respectability about it, which will hot allow me to «f»ut it oS 
till the last moment.” We walked on till daylight, when we 
hid ourselves in a copse of trees. At night we again started 
*for the forest of Ardennes, for O'Brien said our best chance 
was to return, until they supposed that we had had time to 
effect oui- escape ; but we never reached the forest, for on 
the next day a violent snow-storm came on ; it continued 
Without intermission for four days, during which we suffered 
much. Our money was not exhausted, as 1 had drawn upon 
my father for 60 /., which, with the disadvantageous exchange, 
had given me fi^y Napoleons. Occasionally O’Brien crept 
into a cabaret, and Obtained provisions ; but as we dare not be 
^een together as before, we were always obliged to sleep in 
the open air, the ground being covered more than three feet 
with snow. On the fifth day, being then six days from the 
fore^ of Ardennes, we hid oumlves in a small wood, about a 
quarter of a mile from the road. I remained there, while 
O’Brien, as a gendaripe, went to»obtain provisions. As usual, 
I looked out for the best shelter during his absence, and what 
was my ^orror at falling in with a man and woman who lay 
dead iu^Ue snow, having evidently perished from the incle- 
mency of the weather.. Just as I discovered them, O’Brien 
returned, and I told him : he went with me to view the 
bodies. They were dressed Jin a strange attire, ribands 
pinned upon ^eir clothes, and two pairs of very high stilts 
lying by their sides. O'Briqn surveyed them, and then s^d, 
Peter, this is the very best thing that could have happed 
to , us. We may now walk throug|h France without soiling 
our feet with the cursed country/' 

" How do YOU mean ? ” 

I mean,'*' said he/ that these are the people Atit we 
met near Montpelier, who came from the landes," walking 

X 4 
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about on their stilts for the amusement of others^ to obtain 
money. In their own country they are obliged to walk so. 
Now, Peter, it appears to me that the man's clothes will fit 
me, and the girl's (poor creature, how pretty she looks, cold 
in death !) will fit you. All we have to do is to practise a 
little, and then away we start.** » 

O’Brien then, with som§ difficulty, pulled off the man's 
jacket and trowsers,- and having so done, buried him in the 
snow. * The poor girl was despoiled of her gown and upper 
petticoat ^/ith every decency, and also buried. We collected 
the clothes and stilts, and removed to another quarter of the 
wood, where we found a well-sheltered spot, and took our 
meal. As we did not travel that night as usual, wc had to 
prepare our own bed. We scraped away the snow", and made 
ourselves as comfortable % is we could without a fire, hut the 
weather was dreadful. 

Peter,” said O'Brien, I’m melancholy. Here, driiik 
plenty;" and he handed me the flask of spirits, which had 
never been empty. 

Drink more, Peter.** 

I I cannot, O’Brien, without being tipsy.**^ 

Never mind that, drink more ; see how these two poor devils 
lost their lives by falling asleep in the snow. Peter," said 
O’Brien, starting up, *'you sha'n't sleep here — follow me," 

I expostulated in vain. lU^iwas almost dark, and he led 
me to the village, near which he pitched upon a hovel (a sort 
of outhouse). Peter, here *28 shelter • lie down and sleep, 
and I'll keep the watch. Not a word, I will have it — down 
at' once.*' j., 

I'did so, and in«a very few minutes was fast ad<^p, for I 
was worn out with cold and i^tigue. for several days we had 
walked all night, and the^rest we gained by day was trifling. 
O how I longed for a warm be^ with four or five blankets ! Just 
as the day broke, O'Brien roused me ; he had stood sentry 
alljiigbt, and looked very haggarj. 

O'Brien, you are ill,'* said 1 . 

%Not a Wt ; but I've emptied the brandy.flask ; and that's 
a ted job. However, it is to be remedied." ^ * 

^ We then returned to the'wood in a miszUng rain ted fog, 
;^^the weather had changed, and thA fhmt haa broken up, 
i -thaw was even worse than the frost, and we felt (he cold 
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more. O’Brien again insisted upon my sleeping in the out- 
house^ but this time I positively refused without he would also 
sleep there^ pointing out to him^ that we raif no more risk, 
and perhaps not so much, as if he staid outside. 'Finding I 
was positive, he at last consented, and we both gained it unper- 
ceived. We laid down, but 1 did not go to sleep for some 
time, I was so anxious to see O’Brien fast asleep. He went 
in and out several times, during which 1 pretended to be fast 
asleep ; at last it rained in torrents, and then he laid down 
again, and in a few minutes, overpowered "^by nature' he fell 
fast asleep, snoring so loudly^ that I was pfraid some one would 
hear us. I then got up and watched, occasionally lying down 
and slumbering awhile, and then going to the door. 


CHAPTER III. 

XXAZ.TED WITH OUB SUCCESS, WB MARCH THROUGH FRANCE WITHOUT 
TOUCHING THE GROUND— >1 BECOME FEMININE — WE ARE VOLUN- 
TARY CONSCRIPTS.^ - 

At day-break 1 called O’Brien, who jumped up in a great 
hurry. 

“ Sure I’ve been asleep, Petey^” 

“ Yes, you have," replied I, and I thank Heaven that 
you have, for no one could stand such fatigue as you have 
much longer ; and if you fall ill, what will become of me }** 
This was touching him on the right point. 

Wefl,^eter, since there ’s no harm come of it, there 's no 
harm done. I 've had sleep enough for the next week, that ’s 
certain." * ^ , 

We returned to the wood ; the snow had disappeared, and 
the rain ceased ; the sun shone outVrom between tlie clouds and 
we felt warm. ' ^ 

Don’t pass so near that way,” said O’Brien, we shall 
see the poor creatures, now that the snow is gone. Peter, we 
must shift our quarters tq-nigbt, for t have been to every 
baret in the village, and I cannot go there any more withqnit 
suspicion, altholigh I am si gendarme." 

We remained there riU the evening, and then set still 
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returning towards Givet About an hour before daylight we 
arrived at a copse of trees close to the road-side, and sur- 
rounded by a <)itch^ not above a quarter of a mile from a vil. 
lage. * It app*cars to me,” said O'Brien, that this will do : 
I will now put you there, and then go boldly to the village 
and see what I can get, for here we must stay at least a week.” 

We walked to th^ copse, and the ditch being rather too 
wide for me to leap, O'Brien laid the four stilts together, so as 
to form a bridge, over which 1 contrived to walk. Tossing to 
me all \iie bundles, and desiring me to leave the stilts as a 
bridge for him on his return, *he«et off to the village witli his 
musket on his dioulder. He was away two hours, when he 
returned with a large supply of provisions, the best we had 
•ever had. French saucissons seasoned with garlic, which I 
thought delightful ; fouo bottles of brandy, heside‘s his flask ; 
a piece of hung beef, and six loaves of bread, besides half a 
baked goose and part of a large pie. * 

There,” said he, we have enough for a good week ; 
and look here, Peter, this is better than all.” And he showed 
me too large horse-rags. 

Excellent,” replied I ; now we shaU be comfortable.” 

“ I paid honestly for ail but tliese rugs,” observed O'BrieTi ; 
I was afraid to buy them, so l stole them. However, we’ll 
leave them here for those they belong to — it’s only borrowing, 
after all.” ' 

We now prepared a very comfortable shelter with branches, 
which we wove together, and laying the leaves in the sun to 
dry, soon obtained a soft bed to put our borse.rug on, while 
we covered ourselves up with the other. Our bridge of stilts 
we had removed, 4«o that we felt ourselves quite secure from 
surprise. That evening we did nqthing hut carouse — the 
goose, the pie, the saucissons^ big as my arm, were alternately 
attacked, and we went to the ditch to drink water, and dien 
ate again. This was quite nappiness to what we had suffered, 
qtipecially with the prospect of f good bed. At dark, to bed 
we went, and slept soundly ; 1 never felt more refreshed dur« 
iqg mx wanderings* At day-light O’Brien got up. 

'^^Now, Peter, a little* practice before breakfastl” 

^ What praotioe doyoit mean ?” ‘ ^ ; 

** Mean 1 why on the stilts. I e%ect in a ^eek that yon *11 
^sb)e to.dance a gavotte at least; for mind me, yhu 
out of Prance npon these stilts, depend upon it.** 
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O'Brien then took the stilts belonging to the man^ giving 
me those of the woman. We strapped them to our thighs^ 
and by fixing our backs to a tree, contrived to upright upon 
them ; but at the first attempt to walk, O'Brien fell to the 
right, and I fell to the left. O’Brien fell against a tree, but 
I fell on my nose, and made it bleed very much ; however we 
laughed and got up again, and although we had several falls, atlast 
we made a letter hand of them. We then had some difficulty 
in getting down again, but we found out how^ by again resort- 
ing to a tree. After breakfast we strapped them on agtiin, and 
practised, and so we continued to do for the whole day, when 
we again attacked our provisions, and fell asleep under our 
horse-rug. This continued for five days, by which time, be- 
ing constantly on tte stilts, we became very expert ; and al-« 
though I cbuld not dance a gavotte for I did not know 
what that was — I could hop about with them with the great- 
est ^e. 

One day’s more practice,” said O’Brien, “ for our pro- 
visions will last one day more, and then we start ; but this 
time we must rehearse in costume.” 

O’Brien then drgssed me in the poor girl’s clothes, and him- 
sffi in the man’s ; they fitted very well, and the last day we 
practised as man and woman. 

Peter, you make a very pretty girl,’' said O’Brien. 

“ Bftt, O’Brien,” replied I, i^as these petticoats are not 
very warm, 1 mean to cut off my trowsers up to my knees, and 
wear them underneatli.” » 

That's all right,” said O’Brien. 

The next morning we made use of our stilts to cross the 
ditch, and carrying tliem in our hands we baldly set ofi‘on the 
high road to Malines. met several people, g^s-d’armes 
and others, but with the exceptioiT of come remarks upon my 
good looks, we passed unnoticed. Towards the evening we ar- 
rived at the village where^ we had slept in the outhouse, and as 
soon as we entered it, we put ipi odr stilts, and commenced 4 
march. When the crowd had gathered we held out our caps,, 
and receiving nine or ten sous, we entered a cabaret. Malay, 
questions we^ asked US| as to where we came from, and O'Briett 
answd’ed, teHing Ifes innumerable. ‘1 played the modest ; 
and. O'Biieni wfo stated Ifwas his sister, appeared very caie^ 
and Jealous of any attention. We slept well, and the mki' 
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morning continued our route to Malines.* We very often put 
on our stilts for practice on the road> which detained us very 
much^ and it not until the eightli day> without any variety 
or any interruption^ that we arrived at Malines. As we entered 
the barriers we put on our stilts, and marched boldly on. The 
guard at the gate stopped us, not from suspicion, but to amuse 
themselves and 1 was for(,‘ed to submit to several kisses from 
their garlic lips bbfore we were allowed to enter the town. We 
agaid mounted op our stilts, for the guard had forced us to 
dismouift, or they could not h£^c kissed me, every now and then 
imitating a dance, until we arived at the grande places where we 
stopped opposite the hotel, and commenced a sort of waltz whi^h 
we had practised. The people in the hotel looked out of the 
Window to see our exhibition, and whep we had finished 1 went 
up to the windows with\)’Brien*s cap to collect money. What 
was my surprise to perceive Colonel O’Briefl looking full iii^ my 
face, and staring very hard at me? what was my greater 
astonishment at seeing Celeste, who immediately recognised 
me, and ran back to the sofa in the room, putting her hands 
up to her eyes, and crying out, Cest lui^ c*est lui! Fortunately 
O'Brien was close to me, or I should have<allcn, but ho sip- 
ported me. “ Peter, ask the crowd for money, or you are 
lost." 1 did 80 , and collecting some pence, then asked him 
what 1 sliould do. Go back to the window — you can then 
judge of what will happeif.*' I returned to the window ; 
Colonel O'Brien had disappeared, hut Celeste was there, as if 
waiting for me. 1 held out the cap to her, and she thrust her 
band into it. The cap sunk with the weight. 1 took out a 
purse, which I kept closed in my hand, and put it into my 
bosom. Celeste Aen retired from the window, and when she 
bad gone & the back of th^room kissed her band to me, and 
went otit at the door. 1 remained stupified for a moment, but 
O'Brien roused me, and we quitted the Grande Plaee^ taking up 
0ttr;4|iUirtors at a little cabaret. On examining the purse, 1 
Aand fifty Napoleons in it; these must have been obtained 
from bet ■ I cried over them with delight. O'Brien 

will also much afibeted at the kindness of the cornel. He 's 
f jreal O'Brien, every igeh of him," said, be : even this 
i; ^fesed country ean 't spoil the breed" I ' j 
^ At the cal^ret where we stopped, we were that 

^cer who was at the hotd been* a|»]^ihted to the 
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command of the strong fort of Bergen-op-Zoom^ and was 
proceeding thither. 

We must not chance to meet him again, if possible/* said. 
O'Brien ; it would be treading too close upon 'the heels of his 
duty. Neither will it do to appear on stilts among the dikes ; 
so, Peter, we'll just stump on clear of this town, and then 
we *11 trust to our wits.*' ^ 

We walked out of the town early in the morning, after 
O'Brien had made purchases of some of the clothes usualW worn 
by the peasantry. When within a few miles of St. Nicholas, 
we threw away our stilts and the clothes which we had on, and 
dressed ourselves in those O'Brien had purchased. O'Brien 
had not forgot to provide us with two large brown- coloured 
blankets, which we strapped on to our shoulders, as the soldiers* 
do their co^ts. • 

But what are we to pass for now, C)’Brien ? " 

‘•peter, I will settle that point before night. My wits are 
working, but I like to trust to chance for a stray idea or so ; 
we tnust walk fast, or wc shall he smothered with the snow." 

It was bitter cold weather, and the snow had fallen heavily 
during the whole <^y ; but although nearly dusk, there was a 
UTTght moon ready for us. We walked very fast, and soon 
observed persons ahead of us. Let us overtake them, we 
may obtain some information.** As we came up with them, 
one of* them (they were both lads of seventeen to eighteen) 
said to O’Brien, J thought we were the last, but 1 was mis- 
taken. Ilow far is it now to St. Nicholas 

H*»w should I know ? " re}ilied O'Brien, I am a stranger 
in tliesc* parts as well as yourself." 

From what part of France do you com^?** demanded the 
ot^r, liis teeth chatteriijg with the cold, for he was badly 
clothed, and with little defence frXin the inclement weatlier. 
From Montpelier,'* replied O’Brien. 

And I from Toulouse. A sad change, comrade, from 
olives and vines to such a dim^te ak this. Curse the conscripiip 
tion ; 1 intended to have taken a little wife next year." 

O'Brien gave me a push, as if to say, ^^Jlere’s something 
that will do,*** and then continued— 

And curse the* conscription I say too, for I had just 
riedj and, now Ay wife i^left to be annoyed by the 
of But it can't be helped. CW jpour 

kt Frame et pour k ghire** 
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^ We shall be too late to get a billet/* replied the other, 
and not a sous have I in my pockets. I doubt if I get up 
vith the main^body till they are at Flushing, By our route, 
they are At Axel to-day/’ 

If we arrive at St. Nicholas we shall do well,” replied 
O'Brien ; ^^but I have a little money left, and I’U not see a 
comrade wint a supper qr a bed who is going to serve his 
country. You can repay me when we meet at Flushing.’* 
“*Tliat I willj^with thanks,” replied the Frenchman, '‘and 
80 wilftTaques, here, if you '^11 trust him.” p 

" With pleasure,’*, replied O’Brien, who then entered into 
a long conversation, by which he drew out from the Frenchmen * 
that a party of conscripts had been ordered to Flushing, and 
•that -they had dropped behind the main body. O’Brien passed 
himself off as a conscript belonging to the party/ and me as 
his brother, who had resolved to join the army as a drummer, 
rather than part with him. In about an hour we arrived at 
St. Nicholas, and after some difficulty obtained entrance into 
a cabaret. "Ftoc la France/** said O'Brien, going up to the 
Bre, and throwing the snow off bis hat. In a short time we 
were seated to a good supper and very ^tolerable wine, the 
hostess sitting down by us, and listening to the true narratives 
of the peal conscripts, and the false one of O’Brien. After 
supper the conscript who first addressed us pulled out his printed 
paper, with the route laid •Jbwn, and observed that we were 
two days behind the others. O'Brien read it over, and laid it 
. on the table, at the same <lime calling for more wine, having 
already pushed it round very freely. We did not drink much 
ourselves, but plied them hard, and at last the conscript com- 
menced the whole history of his intended marriage and his 
disappointment, tearing hU hair, s^d crying now and then. 
Never mind,” interrupted O’Brien, every two or three minutes, 
un autre coup poui la gloire !** and thus he continued 
tp make them both drink until they reeled away to bed, for- 
gi^ng their printed paper, which O’Brien had some time 
before lilipped awsljff from the table. We also retired to our 
rit^, wten O'Biferi observed to me, Peter, this descriptiop 
$s,es thueh hte as I am to old Nick ; but that's icff no con- 
Si^oence, as nobody goes willingly as a Conscript^ /aid dierefore 
never have a doubt but thft it is alli^ht t must 
Stelw eariv to^moitow. while these good people iSib: in hsd« 
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^nd steal a long march upon them. 1 consider that we are now 
safe as £sr as Hushing.” 


CHAPTER IV. . 

A 

WHAT OCCUBSED AT FLUSHING^ AKD WHAT OCCUB&ED WHEN WE GOT 
OUT or FLUSHING. 

An hour before day-break we Itarted ; the snow was thick 
on the ground, but the sky was clear, and without any difficulty 
or*it)terruption we passed through the towns of Axel and Halst, 
arrived at Terneuse on the fourth day, and went over to Flushing . 
in company ^vith about a dozen more stragglers from the main 
body. As we landed, the guard asked us whether we were 
cons^ripts. O’Brien replied that he was, and held out his 
paper. They took his name, or rather that of the person it 
belonged to, down in a book, and told him that be must apply 
to the ^'tat major before three o'clock. We passed on, delighted 
with our success, ai)4 then O'Brien pulled out tlie letter which 
hStt been given to him by the woman of the cabaret who had 
offered to assist me to escape when O'Brien passed off as a 
gendarme, and reading the address, demanded his way to the 
street. We soon found out the l^rpise, and entered. 

Conscripts ! ” said the, woman of the house, looking at 
O'Brien ; 1 am billeted full already* It must he a mistake. 

Where is your order ? ” 

' Head,” said O’Brien, handing her the letter. 

She read the letter, and putting it into«her neckerchief, 
desired him to follow her. O’Brien beckoned me to come, and 
we went into a small room. Wffat can I do for you ? " said 
the woman ; ^'1 will do all in my power ; but, alasi you will 
march from here in two or three days.” 

Istever mind,'" replied O’Brien, " we will talk the mattg^ 
over by and by, but at present only oblige us by letting us 
remain in this little room ; we do not wish to be seen.” ^ 
C(mment*doncI — you a conscript,’and not wish to be 
Are you, then, intehding to desert ? ”• 

Answer melone ques^fon ; you have read that letter^ do 
you ^tend to act up to its purport, as your sister requestsj'^i^ 
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^ As I hope for mercy 1 will^ if I sufier every thing. She 
is a dear sister^ and would not write so earnestly if she had 
not strong rearons. My house and every thing you command 
are yours — can I say more?" 

But," continued 0*Bnen, suppose I did intend to desert, 
would you then assist me ?" 

At my peril," replied the woman : “ have you not assisted 
my family when }n difficulty ? " 

Well, then, I will not at present detain you from your 
busindsi^ ; I have heard you called several times. Let us have 
dinner when convenient, and^'we will remain here." V 

If I have any l^nowledge of phiz — what d'ye \all it,*' 
observed O'Brien, after she left us, there is honesty in that 
.woman, and I must trust her, but not yet; we must wait till 
the conscripts have g9ne." I agreed with O’Brien, and we 
remained talking until an hour afterwards, when the woman 
brought us our dinner. 

" What is your name ?" inquired O’Brien. 

" Louise Eustache ; you might have read it on the letter." 

Are you married?” 

O yes, these six years. My husband is seldom at home ; 
f>he is a Flushing pilot. A hard life, harder even than that of 
* a soldier. Who is this lad ? " 

He is my brother, who, if I go as a soldier, intends to 
volunteer as a drummer." ^ 

^ Pauvre enfant ! cent domma^e/* 

, The cabaret was full of ^conscripts and other people, so that 
tbe hostess had enough to do. At night we were shown by 
' into a small bed^roora, adjoining the room we occupied. 

You are quite^alone here ; the conscripts are to muster to- 
morrow, I find, in the Place (fArmes, at two o'clock ; do you 
intend to go?" . v 

No," replied O’Brien: they will think that I am be- 
bkiiid. It is of no conseqiience." 

ff Wyi," replied the woman, do as you please, you'may 
^mst me ; but I am so busy,** without any one to asnst me, 
they leave fiie town, 1 can hardly find time to speak 

W be soon* enough, my good hostess," replied 

next evening the wnman^came in, in some alarm, 

thiit A PATificrinit had arrived whrtse YfampTiad hppn iriven 
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in before, and that the person who had given it in had not 
mustered at the place. That the conscript had declared, that 
his pass had been stolen from him by a pcrsoji witli whom he 
had stopped at St. Nicholas, and that there were orders for a 
strict search to be made through the town, as it was known 
that some English officers had escaped, and it was supposed 
Uiat one of them had obtained the pass. Surely you’re 
not English?” inquired the woman, looking earnestly at 
O’Brien. 

Indeed, but I am, my dear,” replied O'Brien : V and so 
is this lad with me ; and the favour which your sister requires 
is, that you help us over the water, for <which service there are 
one hundred louis ready to be paid upon delivery of us.’* 

Oh, mon Dieu ! mats cast imponsible” 

Impossible ! ** replied O’Brien ; was that the answer 1 
gave your sister in her trouble ? ” * 

A a moim cent difficile** 

“ That's quite another concern; but with your husband a 
pilot ! I sliould tliink a great part of the difficulty removed.” 

My husband! I've no power over him/' replied the wo- 
man, putting the apron up to her eyes. 
m But one huiTdred louis may have,” replied O'Brien. 

There is truth in that,*' observed the woman, after a 
pause ; but what am 1 to do, if they come to search the 
house ? ” 

Send us out of it, until yhb can find an opportunity to 
send us to England. I 'leave it all to you — your sister ex- 
Pi'cts it from you.” * 

And she shall not be disappointed, if God helps us,” re- 
plie<l the woman, after a short pause ; but I fear you must 
leave this house and the town also to-nigh?.” 

“ How are we to Icawe the tojvn ?” 

I will arrange that ; be ready at* four o’clock, for the gates 
are shut at dusk. I must gov now, for there is no time to 
be lost.” 

We are in a nice mess *tiow, O'Brien/* observed I, tfter 
the woman had quitted the room. 

Devil-a-bit, Peter ; I feel no anxiety whatever, except at 
leaving such good quarters.*' 

We packed up all^our effects, not forgetting oui two 
blankets, and waited thft return of the hostess. In about an 
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hour she entered the room. 1 have spoken to my husband's 
sister^ who lives about two miles on the road to Middelburg. 
She is in town i^w, for it is market-day ^ and you will be safe 
where she glides wou. I told her^ it was by ray husband’s re- 
quest, or she would not have consented. Here, boy, put on 
these clothes : 1 will assist you.*’ Once more I was dressed as 
a girl, and when my clothes were on, O’Brien burst out into 
laughter at my blue stockings and short petticoats. U nest 
pas malf' observed the hostess, as she fixed a small cap on my 
head, an^ then tierf. a kerchief under my chin, which partly hid 
my face. O’Brien put on a *<great coat, which the woman 
handed to him, with a wide-brimmed bat. Now follow me!’ 
She led us into the street, which was thronged, till we arrived 
at the market-place, when she met another woman, who joined 
her. At the end of the market-place stood a small jiorse and 
cart, into which the strange woman and I mounted, while 
O’Brien, by the directions of the landlady, led the horse through 
the crowd until we arrived at the barriers, when she wished 
us good day in a loud voice before the guard. The guard took 
no notice of us, and wc passed safely through, and found our- 
selves upon a neatly-paved road, as straight as an arrow, and 
lined on each side with high trees and a difbh. In about ap ^ 
hour we stopped near to the farm-house of the woman who 
was in charge of us. Do you observe that wood said she 
to O'Brien, pointing to one about half a mile from the road. 

I dare not take you into the* house, my husband is so vio- 
lent against the English who captured his schuyt, and made 
him a poor man, tliat he woufd inform against you immediately ; 
but go you there, make yourselves as comfortable as you can 
to-night, and to-morrow I will send you wliat you want. 
jidieu / Je vous plaim, paume enfant^' said she looking at 
me, as she drove off in the cai’t towards her own house. 

Peter,” said O’Brieh, I think that her kicking us out 
of her house is a proof of ker sincerity, and therefore I say 
no more about it ; we have the brandy-flask to keep up our 
Now then for the wosd, though, by the powers, I 
shall have no relish for any of your pic-nic parties, as they 
call then); for the next twelve years.” , 

Butj O’Brien, how cafi 1 get over this d|tch in petticoats.^ 

I cimid hardly leap it in my own clothes.” 

Vou must tie your petticoats rouiad your waist and make 
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a good run ; get over as far as you can^ and 1 will drag ypu 
through the rest." 

But you forget that we are to sleep ij^ the wood, and 
that it’s no laughing matter to get wet through, freezing so 
hard as it does now." 

Very true, Peter ; hut as the snow lies so deep upon the 
ditch, perhaps the ice may bear. 1 '11 ^ry ; if it bears me, it 
will not. condescend to bend at yohr shrimp of a carcass." 

O’Brien tried the ice, which was firm^ and we both walked 
over, and making all the haste we icould, afrived at |3ie wood, 
as the woman called it, but which was not more than a clump 
of trees of about half an acre. We cleared away the snow for 
’about six feet round a very hollow part, and then O'Brien cut 
stakes and fixed ^ein in the earth, to which we stretched one 
blanket. • The snow being about two feet deep, there was 
]donty of room to creep underneath the blanket. We then 
cMlected all the leaves we could, l>eating the snow off them, 
and laid them at the bottom of the hole ; over the leaves we 
spread the other blanket, and taking our bundles in, we then 
stopped up with snow every side of the upper blanket, except 
the hole to cree^in at. It was quite astonishing what a warm 
* place this became in a short time after we had remained in it. 
It was almost too warm, although the weather outside was 
piercingly cold; After a good meal and a dose of brandy, we 
both fell fast asleep, but not ui^til I had taken off my woman's 
attire and resumed my own clothes. We never slept better 01 
more warmly than we did in this hole which we had made or 
the ground, covered with ice ana snow. 


• r 

CHAPTER* V. 

• 

>’BRXXV parts COXPANT to HUKT for FROVISXOPB, AVD 1 HATE OTHEI 

COMPANY IN CONSEQUENCE ANOTHER HUNT O'BRXEN FATHETI 

CALLT MOURNS MY DEATH jAyD FINDS ME AUVE — WE ESCAlir. 

The ensuing morning we looked out anxiously for the promise 
issistanoe, for *we were not very rich in provisions, althong 
vhat we had were of^a very go^ quality. It was not unt 
:hree o'clock in the tftemoon that we perceived a little gi: 

• K 2 
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coiaipg towards us^ escorted by a large mastiff! When she 
arrived at the copse of trees where we lay concealed^ she cried 
out to the dog ip Dutch, who immediately scoured the wood 
until he came to «ur hiding-place, when he crouched down at 
the entrance, barking furiously, and putting us in no small 
dread, lest he sliould attack us ; but the little girl spoke to 
him again, and he remained in the same position, looking at 
us, wagging his tai}, with Iffs under jaw lying on the snow. 
She SQon came up, and looking underneath, put a basket in, 
and noddfd her head. We* emptied the basket. O'Brien took 
out a napoleon and offered it** to her ; she refused it, but 
O'Brien forced it into her hand, upon which she again spoke 
to the dog, who commenced barking so furiously at us, tliat 
we expected every moment he would fly upbn us. The girl 
at the same time presentlpg the napoleon, and pointing to the 
dog, 1 went forward and took the napoleon from her, at which 
she immediately silenced the enormous brute, and laughing kt 
us, hastened away. 

By the powers, that's a fine little girl!" said O’Brien; 

I’ll Wk her and her dog against any man. Well, I never 
had a dog set at me for giving money before, but we live and 
learn, Peter ; now let’s see what she brought in the basket."**' 
We found hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton-ham, 
with a large bottle of gin. What a nice little girl ! I hope 
she will often favour us with ]]er company. I ’ve been think- 
ing, Peter, that we’re quite as well off here, as in a midship- 
man’s berth." ^ 

' You forget that you are a lieutenant." 

" Well, so I did, Peter, and that’s the truth, but it’s the 
fofce of habit, Npw let’s make our dinner. It’s a new- 
fashioned way though, of making a meal, lying down ; but 
however, it’s economical, , for *<1 must ^ake longer to swallow 
the victuals," 

** The Homans used to their meals lying down, so I 
have read, O’Brien." 

^I can't say that I ever heard*it mentioned in Ireland, but 
that don’t prove that it was not the case ; so, Peter, I’ll take 
your word for it. Murder ! how fast it sfiowir again. I 
wonder what my father^s thinking on just at this 
I ,,Tlus observation of O Brien induceri us to aboul our 
^ds and relatioQs in England, and &ter mnm Oonvmatioii 
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we fell fast asleep. The next morning we found the snow 
bad fallen about eight inches^ and weighed down our upper 
blanket so much, that we were obliged to^o out and cut 
stakes to support it up from the inside. While we, were thus 
employed, we heard a loud noise and shouting, and perceived 
several men, apparently armed and accompanied with dogs, 
running straight in the direction of the wood where we were 
encamped. We were much alarmed, thinking that they were 
in searcfi of us, but on a sudden they turned off in another 
direction, continuing with the same* speed as before. What 
could it be?'* said I to O’Srien. I can't exactly say, 
Peter ; but 1 should think that they were hunting something, 
and the only game that 1 think likely to be in such a place as 
this are otters." •! was of the same opinion. We expected 
the little girl, but she did not come, and after looking out for 
her till dark, we crawled into our ]?ole and supped upon the 
remainder of our provisions." 

The next day, as may be supposed, we were very anxious 
for her arrival, but she did not appear at the time expected. 
Night again came on, and we went to bed without having any 
sustenance, except a small piece of bread that was left, and 
^ome gin which Vas remaining in the flask. ** Peter," said 
O'Brien, if she don’t come again to.morrow, 1 ’ll try what I 
can do ; for I Ve no idea of our dying of hunger here, like the 
two babes in the wood, and beiii^ found covered up with dead 
leaves. If she does not appeal at three o'clock, I 'm off for 
provisions, and 1 don't See much danger, for in this dress I 
look as much of a boor as any man in Holland." 

^V'e passed an uneasy night, as we felt convinced, either 
liiat the danger was so great that they dare not venture to 
assist us, or, ^at being over-ruled, they had betrayed us, and 
left us to manage how l^e couldrThe next morning I climbed 
up the only large tree in the copse an^ looked round, especially 
in the direction of the farm-house belonging to the woman who 
had pointed out to us* our place of concealment ; but nothing 
was to be seen but one vAt tract of flat country oovA«d 
with snow, and now and then a vehicle passing at a distance 
on the Middelburg road. I descended, and found O’Brien 
l>reparing for a start. He was very melancholy, and said to 
me, Peter^ H 1 am taJiisn, you must, at all rislu, put on ymt 
girl’s clothea md go t(f Flushing to the cabaret. The women 
* K 3 
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l^ere, I am sure, will protect you, and send you back to 
England. I only want two napoleons ; take ail the rest, you 
Will require theqj. If 1 am not back by to-night, set off for 
Flushing /o-morrow morning.’* O’Brien waited some time 
longer, talking with me, and it then being past four o’clock, he 
shook me by the hand, and, without speaking, left the wood. 

I never felt miserable ' during the whole time since we were 
first put into prison at Toul6n, till that moment, and,, when he 
was a hundred yards off, I knelt down and prayed. He had 
been akigent two <*hours, 'and it was quite dusk, when 1 
heard a noise at a distance: it advanced every moment nearer 
and nearer. On a sudden, 1 heard a rustling of the bushes, 
and hastened under the blanket, which was covered with snow,' 
in hopes that^they might not perceive the erttrance ; but I was 
iiardiy there before in dashed after me an enormousi wolf. I 
cried out, expecting to be torn to pieces every moment ; but 
the creature lay on his belly, his mouth wide open, his eyV^s 
glaring, and his long tongue hanging out of his mouth, and 
although he touched me, he was so exhausted that he did not 
attack me. The noise increased, and 1 immediately perceived 
that it was the hunters in pursuit of him. I had crawled in 
feet first, the wolf ran in head-foremost, so* that we lay heack* 
and tail. 1 crept out as fast as I could, and perceived men 
and dogs not two hundred yards off in full chase. 1 hastened 
to the large tree, and had not ascended six feet when they 
came up ; the dogs fiew to the 'hole, and in a very short time 
the wolf was kill^. The hunters iking too busy to observe 
me, I had, in the mean time, climbed up the trunk of the tree, 
and hid myself as well as I could. Being not fifteen yards 
from them, 1 beard their expressions of surprise as they lifted 
up the blanket and dragged out the dead wolf, which they 
carried away with them ; thA converlation being in Dutch, I 
could not understand it, ^)at I was certain that they made use 
of the word English** Tlfe hunters and dogs quitted the 
copse, and I was about to descend, when one of them returned, 
ant pulling up the blankets, roU^ them togedier and walked 
away with them. Fortunately he did not perceive (^ur bundles 
% little light given by the moon. 1 'vMted » short time 
|^4faen came down* to do I knew net. 1 did not 

and O'Briim returned, what wotfld he thmk ? If 1 didj 
liL.siiiould be dead with cold l^fore tbe^nomingv I hokttd for 
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our bundles, and found that in the conflict between the dogs 
and the wolf, they had been buried among the leaves. I recol- 
lected O'Brien’s advice, and dressed myself in'4;he girl’s clothes, 
but I could not make up my mind to go to iFlushhig. So I 
resolved to walk towards the farm-house, which being close to 
the road, would give me a chance of meeting with O’Brien. I 
soon arrived there, and prowled round ^t for some time, but* 
the doors and windows were all fast, and I dared not knock, 
after what the woman had said about her husband’s inveteracy 
to the English, At last, as I looked rouncf and round, quite 
at a loss what to do, 1 thought 1 saw a figure at a distance 
j)roceeding in the direction of the copse. I hastened after it 
and saw it enter. 1 then advanced very cautiously, for although 
I thought it might be O’Brien, yet it was possible that it was 
one of the* men who chased the wolf, in search of more plunder. 
But I soon heard O’Brien’s voice, and I hastened towards him. 

J was close to him without his perceiving me, and found him 
sitting down with his face covered up m his tviro hands. At 
last he cried, O Pater ! my poor Pater ! are you taken at 
last ? Could I not leave you for one hour in safety } Ochone ! 
why did 1 leave you ? My poor, poor Pater ! simple you were, 
’sure enough, and that’s why I loved you ; but, Pater, I would 
have made a man of you, for you’d all the materials, that's the 
truth —and a fine man too. Where am I to look for you. 
Pater ? Where am 1 to find Pater ? You ’re fast locked 
up by this time, and all my trouble *s gone for nothing. But 
I’ll be locked up too. Pater. Where you are, will I be; and 
we can’t go to England together, why then we’ll go back to 
tiiat blackguard hole at Givet together. Ochone 1 Ochone I ” 
(f’Brien spoke no more, but burst into tears. I was much 
affected with this proof of O’Brkn’s sincere regard, and I came 
toliis side, and clasped him in Iny ajrms. 0%rien stared at 
me — Who are you, you ugl^ Dutch frow ? " (for he had 
quite forgotten the woman’s dress at the moment,) but recoL. 
lecting himself, he hugged ^ne in his arras. “ Pater, ^ou 
come as near an angel’s shape as you can, for you come in 
that of a woman, ^ comfort me ; for, to tell tlie truth, I was 
very much* distrl^d at not finding you here; and all the 
blankets gone to*boot. What has bi^n the matter ? ” I ex- 
plained in as &w wordf as 1 could. 

' Well, Pe^, 1 ’m happy to find you all safe, and muet 
V 4 
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happier tb find that you can he trusted when I leave you, for 
you bould not have behaved more prudently. Now I *11 tell you 
what 1 did, whicl* was not much, as it happened. I knew that 
there was Wo cabaret between us and Flushing, for I took par- 
ticular notice as I came along : so I took the road to Middel- 
burg, and found but one, which was full of soldiers. 1 passed 
it, and found no other.'* As I came back past the same cabaret, 
one of the soldiers- came out to me, but I walked along the 
road. ' He quickened his pace, and so did I mine, for 1 expected 
mischief.* At last%e came to me, and spoke to*me in 
Dutch, to which I gave him no answer. He collared me, and 
then I thought it convenient to pretend that I was deaf and 
dumb. I pointed to my mouth with an Au — au — and then 
te my ears, and sliook my head ; but he vrould not be con- 
vinced, and I heard him sry something about English. 1 then 
knew that there was no time to be lost, s6 I hrst imrst out into 
a loud laugh and stopped ; and on his attempting to force me, 

I kicked up his heels, and he fell on the ice with such a rap 
on the pate, that I doubt if he has recovered it by this time. 
There 1 left him, and have run back as hard as 1 could, 
without any thing for Peter to fill his little hungry inside with. 
Now, Peter, what's your opinion ? for they say, that out of the^ 
mouth of babes there is wisdom ; and although I never saw 
any thing come out of their mouths but sour milk, yet perhaps I 
may be tiiore fortunate this timi^, for, Peter, you 're but a baby." 

Not a small one, O'Brien, although not quite so large as 
Fingars balfb^that you told me the story of. My idea is this. 
Let us, at all hazards, go to the farm-house. They have 
assisted us, and may be inclined to do so again ; if they refuse, 
we must push on to^ Flushing and take our chance." 

** Well," obsq^rved O’Brien, after a pause, ^*1 think we can 
do no better, so let's be We went to the farm-house, 

and, im we approached the doojr, were met by the great mastifi*. 
I started back, O’Brien boldly advanced.. " He's a clever dog, 
andjnay know us again. I '11 g(V«p/' naid O'Brien, not stop, 
ping while he spoke, ''and pat his head ; if hi flies at me, I 
sh^ be no wofse than 1 was before, for depMd upon it he will 
not ua to go ba^k again/' O'Brien^W this time had 
li^Meed to the dog, who looked earnestly and angril|r at him. 

patted his head, tha dog growled, Ifit O'BrijIti put his arm 
iJl^nd .hia neck) and jpatting him ag^in, whistled to him, and 
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went to the door of the farm-house. The dog followed hiiii, 
silently but closely. O’Brien knocked^ and the door was opened 
by the little girl: the mastiff advanced to the^girl and then 
turned round, facing O’Brien, as much as to sHy — ^4 Is he to 
come in ? ” The girl spoke to the dog, and went in-doors. 
During her absence the mastiff laid down at the threshold. In a 
few seconds the woman who had brought us from Flushing came 
out, and desired us to enter. She* spoke very good French, 
and told us that fortunately her husband was absent ; that the 
reason why we had not been supplied* was, th;lt a wolf htfd met 
her little girl returning the othef day, but had been beaten off 
by the mastiff, and that she was afraid to allow her to go again ; 
that she heard the wolf had been killed this evening, and had 
intended her girl to* have gone to us early to-morrow morning.^ 
That wolv(«j were hardly known in tl^t country, but that the 
severe winter had brought them down to the lowlands, a very 
rar5 circumstance, occurring perhaps not once in twenty years. 

But how did you pass the mastiff.^ ’ said she; that has 
surprised my daughter and me.’* O'Brien told her, upon which 
she said, that the English were really ‘ des braves! No other 
man had ever done the same.” So I thought, for nothing 
^ould have induced me to do it. O’Brien then told the history 
of the death of the wolf, with all particulars, and our intention, 
if we could not do better, of returning to Flushing. 

I heard that Pierre Eus1|i^he came home yesterday,” 
replied the woman ; and I do think that you will be safer 
there than here, for they will nevgr think of looking for you 
aii'ong the casernes, which join their cabaret.” 

* Will you lend us your assistance to get in ?" 

I will see what I can do. But are yoi% not hungry ? ” 
About as hungry as men who have eaten nothing for two 
days.” * ^ , 

Mon Dieu I c*est vrai. 1 never thought it was so long, 
but those whose stomachs are fiileA forget those who are empty. 
God make us better and' more charitable !” 

She spoke to the little gir^ in Dutch, who hastened to load 
the table, which we hastened to empty. The little girl stared 
at our voracity ; but at last she laughed out, and clapped hep 
hands at every itieh mouthful whieh we took, and pressed us 
to eat more. She allo^d me to kiss her, until her mother 
told her that I ^as not a woman, when she pouted at me, and 
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j^eat me off. Before midnight we were fast asleep upon the 
benches before the kitchen hre^ and at day.break were roused 
up by the wom^n^ who offered us some bread and spirits ; and 
then we event dut to the door, where we found the horse and 
cart all ready, and loaded with vegetables for the market. The 
woman, the little girl, and myself got in, O’Brien leading as 
before^ and the mastiff following. We had learnt the dog's 
name, which was AchillCy ahd he seemed to be quite fond of us. 
We passed the dreaded barriers witliout interruption, and in 
ten minutes entefed the cabaret of Eustaclie ; and immediately 
walked into the little room through a crowd of soldiers, two of 
whom chucked me under the chin. Who should we find there 
but Eustache, the pilot himself, in conversation with his wife ; 
^and it appeared that they were talking about us, she insisting, 
and he unwilling to ha^te any hand in the business, Well, 
here they are themselves, Eustache : the soldiers who have seen 
them come in will never believe that this is their first entry, if 
you give them up. 1 leave them to make their own bargain ; 
but mark me, Eustache, I have slaved night and day in this 
cabaret for your profit ; if you dotiot oblige me and my family, 
I no longer keep a cabaret for you.” ^ 

Madame Eustache then quitted the room with her husband’s 
sister and little girl, and O’Brien immediately accosted him. 
“ I promise you,” said he to Eustache, ‘‘ one hundred louis if 
you put us on shore at any^part of England, or on board of 
any English man-of-war ; and if you do it within a week, 1 
will make it twenty louis mtre.” O’Brien then pulled out the 
fifty napoleons given us by Celeste, for our own were not yet 
expended, and laid them on the table. Here is this in ad- 
vance, to prove m|» sincerity. Say, is it a bargain or not ? ” 

1 never yet heard of a poor ma^ who could withstand his 
wife’s arguments, backed wim one hundred and twenty louis,” 
said Epstache smiling, and sweeping the money off the table. 

V I presume you have nonobjection to start to-night ? That 
wij be ten louis more in your i^vour,” replied O’Brien. 

1 shall earn them,” replied Eustache ; the sooner I am 
off I could not long conceal you here. The 

frow #lih you is/ 1 suppose, your corapan^qn diat my 
lU haB begun to suffer faahl^ps eirly. 
; dt dowfi and talk, for)iothingyian 1^ done 6U 
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O’Brien narrated the adventures attending our escape^ at. 
which Kustache laughed heartily ; the more so^ at the mistake 
which his Wife was under, as to the obligations ^f the family. 

If 1 did not feel inclined to assist you before,*! do now, just 
for the laugh 1 shall have at her when I come back ; and if she 
wants any more assistance for the sake of her relations, 1 shall 
remind her of this anecdote ; but she s good woman and a 
good wife to boot, only too fond of her sisters.” At dusk he 
equipped us both in sailor’s jackets and trowsers, and desir^ 
us to follow him boldly. He passed the guarc?, who knaW him 
well. “ What, to sea already said one. You have quar- 
relled with your wife.” At which they all laughed, and We 
jofned. We gained the beach, jumped into his little boat, 
pulled off to his vessel, and, in a few minutes, were under^ 
weigh. Widi a strong tide and a fair ^ind we were soon clear 
of the Scheldt, and the next morning a cutter hove in sight. 
We*Kteered for her, ran under her lee, O’Brien hailed for a 
boat, and ICustache, receiving my bill for ihe remainder of his 
money, wished us success ; we shook hands, and in a few mi- 
nutes found ourselves once more under the British pennant 


CHAPTEJJ VI. 

IDVlCNTUaVS AT HOME — I Aft IKTRODUCED TO MT GRAUDFATHXR — 
OHTAIKS EMPLOYMENT VOR 0*BRlPN AND MYSELF, AND WE JOIN 

uL frigate. 

soon as we were on the deck of the cutler, the lieutenant 
commanding her inquired of us, in a consequential manner, 
Mrho we were. O’Brien implied thft wj were English prisoners 
kvho had escaped. Oh, midshipmen, I presume,” replied 
.he lieutenant ; 1 heard that l^orae had contrived to get 

iway.” 

My name, sir,” said O'irffien, is Lieutenant O ’Briefi ; 
ind if you'll send for a Steel’s List, I will have the honour of 
pointing it oftt to you. This young ^gentleman is Mr. Peter 
Sininle, midshipifian, and grandson to the kight HonoaFable 
Lorn Viscount Privilege#' 

The lieutenal^t, who Vas a little snub-nosed mati| with a 
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.pimply filce, then altered his manner towards u«, and begged 
we would step down into the cabin, where he offered what per- 
haps was the g^test of all luxuries to us, some English cheese 
and bottbd porter. ‘‘ Pray,*' said he, did you see any thing 
of one of my officers, who was taken prisoner when I was sent 
with despatches to the Mediterranean fleet ?’* 

“May 1 first ask the name of your lively little craft?” said 
O'Brien. * , 

“.The Snapper,” replied the lieutenant. 

“Oeh, murdef ! sure ‘enough we met him. He was sent to 
Verdun, but we had the plea(sure of his company en route as 
fai^ as Montpelier. A remarkably genteel, well dressed young 
man, was he not ! ” 

“ Why, I can’t say much about his gentility ; indeed, I am 
not much of a judge.^ As for his dress, he ought to have 
dressed well, but he never did when on board of me. His 
father is my tailor, and I took him as midshipman, jusc to 
square an account between us.” 

“That’s exactly what I thought,” replied O'Brien. 

He did not say any more, which 1 was glad of, as the lieu- 
tenant might not have been pleased at what had occurred. 

“ When do you expect to run into port ? ” demandfil 
O’Brien ; for we were rather anxious to put our feet ashore 
again in old England. The lieutenant replied that his cruise 
was nearly up ; and he con|j[dered our arrival quite sufficient 
reason for him to run in directly, and that he intended to put 
his helm up after the people had had their dinner. We were 
much delisted witli this intelligence, and still more to see the 
intention put into execution half an hour afterwards. 

In three days ?ve anchored at Spitbead, and went on shore 
with the lieutenant to report ourselves to the admiral. Oh ! 
with what joy did I fir^t pik my foot on the shingle beach at 
Sallyport, and then hasten to the post-office to put in a long 
letter which I had written fb my mother. We did not go to 
die admiral's, hut merely reported ourselves at the admiral's 
office ; fcr we had no clothes fit to appear in. But we called 
at MereSitfaV the tailor, and he promised that, by the next 
we be fitted complete. We thefi ordered new 
wvety diihg we ^required, and went to Ae Fountain 
rCAised to go to the BluePosi^ as hdng oily a 
fat iiik}shi|>mem By eleven o'dojik the next morn- 
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ing, we were fit to appear before the admiral, who received us, 
very kindly, and requested our company to dinner. As I did 
not intend setting off for home until 1 had received an answer 
from my mother, we, of course, accepted the inntatioD. 

There was a large party of naval officers and ladies, and 
O'Brien amused them very much during dinner. When the 
ladies loft the room, the admiral’s wife told* me to come up with 
them I and when we arrived at the drawing room, the ladies all 
gathered round me, and 1 had to narrate the whole of .mj* 
adventures, which very much entertained and«interc8te4 them. 
The next morning I received a latter from my mother-— such 
a kind one ! entreating me to come home* as fast I could, and 
bring my preserver O’Brien with me. I showed it to O’Brien, 
and asked him whether he would accompany me. 

^\'hy, Beter, my boy, 1 have a little business of some im- 
portance to transact ; which is, to obtain ^ny arrears of pay, 
and «(»me prize-money wliicb I find due. When I have settl^ 
that point, 1 will go to town to pay my r':!spects to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and then I think 1 will go and see your 
father and mother : for, until I know how matters stand, and 
whether 1 shall be able to go with spare cash in my pocket, I 

not wish to see ifty own family ; so write down your address ' 
here, and you'll be sure 111 come, if it is only to square my 
accounts with you, for 1 am not a little in your debt.” 

I cashed a check sent by my father, and set off in the mail 
that night ; the next cveninp; I arrived safe home. But I shall 
leave die reader to imagine the s^ne : to my mother I was 
always dear, and circumstances haa rendered me of some im* 
portwiice to my father, for 1 was now an only son, and his pros- 
pect m were very different from what they were yhen I left home. 
About a week afterwards, O’Brien joined us, having got through 
all his business. His hrsf act wa$;rto account with my father 
for his share of the expenses ; and he even insisted upon pay- 
ing his half of the fifty napoleons ^ven me by Celeste, which 
had been remitted to a banker at Paris before O’Brien's arrival, 
with a guarded letter of thailfU from my father to ColoAfi 
O’Brien, and another from me to dear little Celeste. When 
O’Brien had remained with us about a week, he told me that he 
had about one hundreil and sixty pounds in his pocket, and 
that he intended to go an4see his friends, as he was sure that 
he would be weltbme erdh Co Father McGrath* 1 mean to , 
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. jitay with them about a fortnighj^taud shall tlien return and 
' wply for employment. Now, ^ ^ again 

Inder my prototion ? ‘ 

O'lirien, ft will never quit^ybu or your ship, if I can 
help it.*' , 

Spoken like a sensible Peter* Well, then, I was promised 
immediate employment, and 1 will let you know as soon as the 
promise is performed." • 

Q'Brien took his leave of my family, who were already very 
partiail^to him, a»d left that afternoon for Holyhead. My father 
no longer treated me as a chilcb; indeed it would have been an in. 
justice if he had. 1 do not mean to say that 1 was a clever boy ; 
but I had seen much of the world in a short time, and could |ict 
^ and think for myself. He often talked to me about his pros- 
pects, which were very different from what they were when 1 
left him. My two uncles, his elder brothers, had died, the 
third was married and had two daughters. If he ha(} no 
son, my father would succeed to the title. The death of tny 
elder brother Tom had brought me next in succession. My 
grandfather, Lord Privilege, who had taken no more notice of 
my father than occasionally sending him a basket of game, had 
• latterly often invited him to the house, and* had even requested, 
eome day or another^ to see his wife and family. He had also 
made a handsome addition to my father's income, which the 
death of my two uncles had enabled him to do. Against all 
Ithis, my uncle’s wife was reported to be again in the family way 
1 cannot say that 1 was pleased wUen my father used to specu- 
late upon these chances so often as he did. 1 thought, not 
only as a man, but more particularly as a clergyman, he was 
much to blame ;^hut I did not then know so much of the world. 
We had not heard from O'Brien for two months, when a letter 
'^arrived, atating that he hi^ seen bir> family, and had bought 
« few aeres of land, T^hich had made them all quite happy, 
and. had quitted with Father McGrath's double blessing, with 
unliinited absolution ; that he had now been a month in town 
frying for employment, but fnund that he could not obtain it, 
althaugh one promise was backed up by another. 

A few days after this, ray father received a qote from Lord 
r^uesting he would come an^ spand a few days 
With him, and, bring hie son Peter,,^who had escaped from the ^ 
PWfih priabm W course this was an iipritation i^t to be 
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nej^Iected, and we accepted it forthwith. I must lay, I felt 
rather in awe of my grandfatlier ; he had kept the family * 
at such a distance, that 1 had always heard his name mentioned 
more with reverence than with any feeling of fleindred, but I 
was a little wiser now. We arrived at Eagle Park, a splendid 
ifstate, where he resided, and were received by a dozen servants 
in and out of livery, and ushered into his presence. 

He was in his library, a large room, surrounded with hand- 
sonm bookcases, sitting on an easy chair. Ji more venerable, 
placid old gentleman I never beheld ; his grey ]^airs hun^owiT^ 
on each side of his temples, and were collected in a small queue 
behind. He rose ^nd bowed, as we were announced ; to my 
fatlier he held out two fingers in salutation, to me only one ; 
but tlicre was an elegance in the manner in which it was done 
which was uidescribable. He waved his hand to chairs, placed 
by the gentleman out of livery, and •requested we would be 
seated. 1 could not at the time help thinking of Mr. Chucks, 
the boatswain, and his remarks upon high breeding, which were 
so true ; and I laughed to myself when I recollected diat Mr. 
Chucks had once dined with him. As soon as the servants had 
quitted the room, the distance on the part of my grandfather 
-appeared to wear off. He interrogated me on several points, 
and seemed pleased with my replies ; but he always called me 
child.” After a conversation of half an hour, my father rose, ' 
saying that his lordship must be busy, and that we would go 
over the grounds till dinner-timS.* My grandfather rose, and 
we took a sort of formal Idavc ; but it was not a formal leave, - 
after all, it was high breeding, respecting yourself and respect- 
iiig others. For my part, I was pleased with the first interview, 
and so 1 told my father after we had left the room. My dear 
Peter,’* replied he, your grandfadier has oneldea which absorbs 
most others — the peerage^ the esta|e, and the descent of it in the 
right line. As long as your uncles were alive, we were not thought 
of, as not being in the line of descent ; nor should we now, but 
that your uncle William *has only daughters. Still we are not 
looked upon as actufd, but dn^ contingent, inheritors of the 
title. Were your uncto to die to-morrow, the difierence in his 
behaviour would be manifested immediately.’' 

That is to uty, instead of two Jingers you would receive 
the whok hand, and ins(^ of one, 1 ihould obtain promotion 

tOtWK*^ K o . 
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At this ray father laughed heartify^ sayings Peter, you 
*have exactly hit the mark. I cannot imagine how we ever 
could have been so blind as to ddl you the fool of the family/' 
To tUis 1 nlsde no reply, for it was difficult so to do with- 
out depreciating others or depreciating myself : but 1 changed 
the subject by commenting on the beauties of the park, and 
the splendid timber with which it was adorned. ^^Yes, Peter,” 
replied m/ father, with a«igh, thirty -five thousand a year in 
land, money in the funds, and timW worth at least forty 
“YITousend more, are not Co ^ despised. But God wills every 
thing/^ After this remark, my father appeared to be in deep 
thought, and I did not interrupt hinu 

We stayed ten days with my grandfather, during which he 
would often detain me for two hours after breakfast, listening 
**10 my adventures, and I really believe was very partial to me. 
Tfe day before I went away he said, Child, you are going 
to^ihorrow ; now tell me what you would like, as 1 wish to 
give you a token of regard. Don't be afraid ; what shall it be 
r-^a watch and seals, or — any thing you most fancy ?’* 

My lord,” replied I, if you wish to do me a favour, it 
ia> that you will apply to the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
appoint Lieutenant O'Brien to a fine frigate, and, at the sam^ 
time, ask for a vacancy as midi^ipman for me/' 

O'Brien,” replied his lordship ; I recollect it was he 
who accompanied you from France, and^ appears, by your 
account, to have been a true '^friend. I ain pleased with your 
Inquest, my child, and it s^all be granted.” 

His lordship then desired me to hand him the paper and 
inkstandish, wrote by my directions, sealed the letter, and told 
me he, would send me the answer. The next day we quitted 
Eagle Park, his lordship wishing my father good-bye with 
two dngers, and to me ext^jgding ori^, as before; but he said, 
pleased with you, child ; you may write occasionally/' 
“When we were on our roate home, my father observed tliat 
I iiad ,9iade more progress with my grandfather than he had 
one to do, since fee could recollect. His saying 
^l^du might write to him is at least ten thousand pounds to 
you in his will, for he never deceives any one, or changes his 
My reply tluit 1 should like ts see the ten Aou- 
saod pounds^ l»it tluti 1 was not so sgnguine. 

A few days after qpt return hom<$ I recejVed a letteir and 
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enclosure from Lord ^livilegej the contents of wLich were as 
foUow;— - 

My dear Child^— I send you Lord — answer^ 

I trust will prove satisfactory. My complimenls to your family. 

"^Jfours, &c. 

" Pkivileob.*’ 

The enclosure was a handsome letter from the First Lord» 
stating that he had appointed O'Brien to the Sanglier frigate., 
and had ordered me to be received “on boa;xl’ as raid<'h|pinan« 
1 was delighted to forward this letter to O'Brien's address^ who 
in a few days sent me an answer, thankibgme, an^ stating that 
be had recei](ed his appointment, and that 1 need for 

a month, which was quite time enough, as the 8hi|l>Sw^ire^ 
fitting ; but, that if my family were ^tired of me, which 
sometimes the case in the best regulated families, why, then 1 
shcAild learn something of my duty by coming to Portsniouth, 
He concluded by sending his kind regards to all the family, 
and his love to my grandfather, which last 1 certainly did not 
forward in my letter of thanks. . About a month afterwards t 
received a letter from O'Brien, stating that the ship was ready 
to go out of harbour, and would be anchored off Spithead in a 
few days. 


CHAPTER •VII. 

CArXAlN AKD M&S. TO — POaK — WE GO -TO VLTMOlTEU AMD FAlL X» 
WITH OUa OLD CAFTAIH. g 

I IMMEDIATELY took leagc of my family, and set off for Ports- 
month, and in two days arrived^ at the Fountain inn, where 
O'Brien was waiting to receive njp. “ Peter, my boy, I feel 
so much obliged to you, that if your uncle wo'n't go out of the 
world by fair means, 1 ’ll pick a quarrel with him, and shobt 
on purpose that you may be a lord, as I am determined 
you shall be. « Now come up into my ^m, where we 'll he all 
alone, and I’fl tdll jou all abo^ the ship and our new captuh. 
In the first place, we ’ll with the ship, as the mosi itiiw 
portant perjsonage of the>two: she’s a touty. I 
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before she was taken, but the French know how to build 
ships better than keep them. She*s now called the Sanglier, 
which means a wild pig, and, by the powers ! a pig ship she 
is, as you will heir directly. The captain's name is a very short 
one, and wouldn't please Mr, Chucks, consisting only of two 
letters, T and O, whfch makes. To ; his whole title is Captain 
John To, It would almost appear as if somebody had broken 
off the better half of his oame, and only left him the com- 
mencement of it ; but, however, it’s a handy name to fign when 
he pay^olf his ship. And now I *11 tell you what sort of a 
looking craft he is. He’s built like a Dutch schuyt, great 
breadth of beam, and*very square tuck. He applied to have 
the quarter galleries enlarged in the two last ships he cono- 
manded. He weighs about eighteen stone rather more than less, 
fie is a good-natured sort of a chap, amazingly ungenteel, not 
much of an ofKcer, not much of a sailor, but a devilish good 
hand at the trencher,* But he’s only a part of the concern ; the 
has his wife on board, who is a red-herring sort of a lady, and 
very troublesome to boot. What makes her still more annoying 
is, that she has a piano on board, very much out of tunc^ on 
which she plays very much out of time. Holystoning is music 
compared with her playing : even the captain’s spaniel howls 
when she comes to the high notes ; but she affects the fine lady, 
and always treats the officers with music when they dine in iht. 
cabin, which makes them \orj glad to get out of it,” 

But, O’Brien, I thought wives were not permitted on 
>pard.'’ 

" Very true, but there's the worst part in the man’s cha- 
rmbter : he knows that he is tmt allowed to take his wife to sea, 
in consequengejlienevi^, ^yit she liis wife, or presents 
Jbear on shore to anybo()y.^f iiny of the other captains ask how 
Mrs. To is to-day, ^ Why, Vie replks, ‘ pretty well^ I thank 
you,' but at the same tiiie he gives a kind of smirk, as 
say, ‘ She is not my vnfe;tand although every body^-knoWs 
that she is, yet bp prefers that they should: think otherwise, 
ralher be at k^pibg her on shore ; for you 

Imow, Petejr> that there are regulations about wives, 

ther^ i|(0ne wi|lb to other women.” * 

> ^^But Mis ^l^ kn^w ^ 

I Wfieve, from iby hean, that sl^ is a party whole 
qtransaetibh, for repd^ says, that shewrould ^in aflint if she 
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could. She’s always trying for presents from the officers^ and^ 
in fact, she commands the ship/’ 

Ileally, O’Brien, this is not a very plcas|nt prospt*ct.’' 
Whist I wait a little ; now I come to the wind-up. This 
Captain To is very partial to pig’s mate, 9 XiA we have aS many 
live pigs on board as we have pigs of ballast. The first Keu<- 
tenant is right mad about them. At the same time he allows 
no pigs but his own on board, that there may be no confusion. 
The manger is full of pigs ; there ^re two cow-pens betineiwi* 
the main.dcck guns, drawn from the dock-/ard, and d^nverted ' 
into pig- pens. The two sheep-pens amtj;lships are full of pigs, 
and the geese and turkcy-coops are divided off into apartments 
for four sows in the family way. Now, Peter, you see there’s 
little or no expense in keeping pigs on hoard of a large frigata^ 
with so mhch pa^-soup and wliole peas for them to eat» and 
this is the reason why he keeps them, for the devil a bit of any 
other stock has he on board. I presume he means to mUk one 
of the old sows for breakfast when the ship sails. The first 
tiling that he does in the morning, is to go round to his pigs 
witli the butcher, feeling one, scratching the dirty ears of 
another, and thgi he classes them — his bacon pigs, his 
porkers, his breeding sows, and so on. The old boar is still at 
the stables of this inn, but I hear he is to come on board with 
the sailing orders ; but he is very savage, and is therefore 
left on shore to the very lasWanoment. Now really, Peter, 
what with the squealing of the pigs and his wi£e!s piano we are 
almost driven mad. 1 don ’t knewv which is the worse'^R the 
two ; if you go aft you hear the one, if ySu go . forward 2h>ti 
iiear the other, by way of variety, they say, is 

charming. But, is it not shocking tlwsittll a bi^tiful frigate 
should be turned into a^ig.8ty,apd that her maiii-deck should, 
smell worse than a mu^eap • 

But how does hij wife like the idea of living only upon 
hog’s flesh ?” ’ . * 

She 1 Lord bless you, Pejter ! why, she looks as spari^ as 
a shark, &nd she has just the appetite of one; for shell 
holt a four-pound piece of pork before it ’s well put on hl^ 
plate.” ^ ' - 

Have you any more such plea^nt intelligence to 
nicate, O'Brien,?” J 

*‘No, Peter ^ you have the worst of it The lieiitdimhts 
o S 
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ava good officers^ and pleasant messmates ; the doctor is a little 
queer^ and the purser thinks himself a wag ; the master, an 
old north- countryman, who knows his duty, and takes his glass 
of grog. 'The Aidshipmen are a very genteel set of young 
men, and full of fun and frolic. I’ll ^t a wager there’ll be a 
bobbery in the pig-sty before long, for they are ripe for mis- 
chief. Now, Peter, I hardly need say that my cabin and 
every thing I have -is at youi service ; and 1 think if we could 
^al^have a devil of a gale of wind, or a hard.fought action, 
to send\iie oiferboard and smash the piano, we should do 
very well." 

The next day I went on board, and was shown down intp 
the cabin, to report my having joined. Mrs. To, a tall thin 
imoman was at her piano ; she rose, and asked me several 
questions — who my frier ds were — how much they allowed 
me a year, and many other questions, which I thought imper- 
tinent ; but a captain’s wife is allowed to take liberties. She 
then asked me if I was fond of music ? That was a difficult 
question, as, if 1 said that 1 was, I should in all probability 
1^ obliged to hear it ; if I said that I was not, I might have 
created a dislike in her. So I replied that I, was very f»md of 
music on shore, when it was not interrupted by other noise. 

Ah ! then 1 perceive you are a real amateur, Mr, Simple," 
replied the lady. 

Captain To then came out the after-cabin, half-dressed, 
« Well, youngster, so you 've joined* at last. Come and dine 
with us to-day : and, as yow^go down to your berth, desire the 
sentry to pass the word for the butcher ; I want to speak 
with him." 

1 bowed and rAired. I was met in the most friendly 
manner by the officers and by my ovpi messmates, who had 
prepossessed in roy*favotir by O’Brien previous to my 
arrival. In our service you ^always find young men of the 
bettt families on board large fngates, tliey being considered the 
eUgilde class of vessels ; 1 ]g>und my messmates to be ^en- 
titeteen, with one or two excepfions, but 1 never met so many 
wild you |4 lads - together. I sat down and ate ^ome dinner 
wflh vdtfiiough 1 was to dine in the cabin, fbr the sea air 

you dine in the cabin, Simjpe?" said the dtterer. 
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Then don’t eat any pork, my boy, now, for you *11 huA c 
plenty there. Come, gentlemen, dll your glasses ; we'll drink 
happiness to our new messmate, and pledging him. We pledge 
ourselves to try to promote it." • ^ 

1*11 just join you in that toast,'* said O'Brien, walking 
into the midshipmen’s berth. What is it you're drinking it 
in ?" 

Son^e of Collier's port, sir. Boy, bring a glass for Mr. 
O'Brien." ^ 

Here’s your health, Peter, and* wishing you may*teep out • 
of a French prison this cruise.* Mr. Montague, as caterer, 1 
beg you will order another candle, that I may see what’s on 
die table, and then perhaps I may find something 1 should 
like to pick a bit dfF.” • 

Here’*B the fag end of a leg of glutton, Mr. O’Brien, and 
there’s a piece of boiled pork." 

Then 111 just trouble you for a bit close to the knuckle. 
Peter, you dine in the cabin, so do I — the doctor re- 
fused," 

" Have you heard when we sail ? Mr. O’Brien,*' inquired 
one of my messmates. 

1 heard at the admiral's office, that we were expected to be 
ordered round to Plymouth, and receive our orders there, 
either for the East or 'West Indies, they thought ; and, indeed, 
the stores we have taken on lx)|sd indicate that we are going 
foreign, but the cap tain’s, signal is just made, and probably the 
admiral has intelligence to commiiiiicate.” 

In about an hour afterwards, the captain returned, looking 
vory red and hot. He called the first lieutenant aside from 
tlie rest of the officers, who were on decklb receive him, and 
told him, that we were to start for Plymouth the next morn- 
ing ; and the admiral hid told him copiidentially, that we w^re 
to proceed to the West Indies with a convoy, which was then 
collecting. , He appeared to be vfty much alarmed at the idea 
of going to make a feast for ^ land crabs ; and certainly^his 
gross habit of body rendered liim very unfit for the climate* 
This news was soon spread through the ship, and there was of 
course no little bustle and preparadod. The doctqr^ who had 
refused to dine in the cabin upon plea of being 
up to say, that he felt himself so much better, 
have great pleaii^ in Attending the summons, and fat 
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the first lieutenant, O’Brien, and me, as we walked in. W® 
sat down to table ; the covers were removed, and, as the mid- 
shipmen prophe^ed, there was plenty of pork — mock-turtle 
soup, made out* of a pig’s head — a boiled leg of pork and 
peas-pudding — a roast sparerib with the crackling on — sau- 
sages and potatoes, and pig's pettitoes. 1 cannot say that I 
disliked my dinner, and I ate very heartily ; but a roast suck- 
ing pig came on as a second course, which rather surprised 
but what surprised me more, was the quantity devoured 
by Mrs^ To. Shfi handed her plate from the boiled pork to 
the roast, asked for some peftitoes, tried the sausages, and 
finished with a whole plateful of sucking-pig and stuffing. We 
had an apple-pie at the end, but as we liad already eaten apple 
sauce with tlie roast pork, we did not care for it. The doc- 
tor, who abominated pork ate pretty well, and was excessively 
attentive to Mrs. To, 

Will you not take a piece of the roast pig, doctor V* said 
the captain. 

Why really. Captain To, as we are bound, by all reports, 
to a station where we must not venture upon pork, 1 think 1 
will npt refuse to take a piece, for I am very, fond of it/' 
^^)Bjow do you mean inquired the captain and his lady, 
both in a breath. 

Perhaps I may be wrongly informed,'’ replied the doctor ; 
but I have heard that we uK?re ordered to the West Indies ; 
now, if so, every one knows, that although you may eat salt 
pork there occasionally witheut danger, in all tropical climates, 
and especially the West Indies, two or three days’ living upon 
this meat will immediately produce dysentery, which is always 
fatal in that climat&'’ 

Indeed ! ” exclaimed the captain. ^ 

Yon don’t say so ! ’Vejoifled the lady. 

45 1 do indeed : and have always avoided the West Indies for 
thifci very reason — I am so fond of pork.” 

;^he doctor then proceeded , to give nearly one b^dred 
^Upenoes of messmates and shipmen who had been attacked 
dysentery, from the eating of fresh pork in the West 
and O’Brien, perceiving the doctor’s drift/joined him, 
xn(^ accounts olthb effects 

of a hot county. 1 think he said, fhat^yheh the 

bkK^aded, previous to tne sori^det^^'^ Mar« 
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tinique, that, haying nothing but pigs to eat, thirteen hundrwl 
out of seventeen hundred soldiers and officers died in the 
course of three weeks, and the others were reduced to dis- 
ease, that they were obliged to capitulate. The d&ctor then 
changed the subject, and talked about the yellow fever, and 
other diseases of the climate ; so that by his account, the 
West India islands were but hospitals to die in. Those most 
likely to, be attacked were men ih full strong health. The 
spare men stood a better chance. This conversation was»^ar«— 
ried on until it was time to leave — Mrrf To at llSt quite 
silent, and the captain gulping down ^his wine with a sigh. 
AV^hen we rose from table, Mrs. To did not ask us, as usual, to 
dlay and hear a little music ; she was, like her piano, not a 
little out of tune. * • 

“By die powers, doctor, yo% did that nately,'* said 
O’Brien, as we left the cabin. 

O’Brien,** said the doctor, oblige me, and you, Mr. 
Simple, oblige me also, by not saying a word in the ship about 
what I have said ; if it once gets wind, I shall have done no 
good ; but if you both hold your tongues for a short time, 1 
tiiiuk I may promise you to get rid of Captain To, hi^.^wife, 
and his pigs/* ^Ve perceived the justice of his obsefvation, 
and promised secrecy. The next morning the ship sailed fot 
Plymouth, and Mrs. To sent for the doctor, not being very 
well. The doctor prescribed 4*: her, and I believe, on my 
conscience, made her worse on purpose. The illness of his 
wife, and his own fears, brought Captain To more than usual 
in contact with the doctor, of whom he frequently asked his 
tvindid opinion, as to his own chance in a hot country. 

Captain To,’^ said the doctor, “ I nevAr would have given 
my opinion, if you had^not asked it, for I am aware, that, as 
an officer, you would never Hindi frojn your duty, to whatever 
quarter of the globe you may be ordered ; but, as you have 
asked the question, I must say, Vith your full habit d body, 

1 think you would not 'stand, ^chance of living for more ^an 
two months. At the same time, sir, 1 may be mistaken; bu^ 
at all events, I must point out that Mrs. To is of a very bilious 
habit, , and 1 trust you will not do 'such an injustice to an 
amiable woman, Sts to permit her to accompany you/* 

. Thanky, doctor, much obliged to you,** replied tjhe 
captaii^, turning round and going down the ladder to hi«i|||^ 
o 4 



We were then beating down die Channel ; for^ lildiough we 
ran through the Needles with a fair wind^ it fell calm, and 
shifted to the wfstward^ when we were abreast of Portland. 
The next 'day th*c captain gave an order for a very fine pig to 
be killed^* for he was out of provisions. Mrs. To still kept her 
bed^ and he therefore directed that a part should lie salted, as 
he could have no company. I was in the midshipmen*s berth, 
when some of them proposed that we should get possession of 
and the plan they agreed upon was as follows — they 
were to^o to the *pen that night, and with a needle stuck in a 
piece of woodjto prick, the pig aU over, and then rub gunpowder 
into the parts wounded. This was done, and although the 
butcher was up a dozen times during the night to ascertain 
what made the pigs so uneasy, the midshipmen passed t)\e 
needle from watch to wal^b, until the pig was well tattooed in 
all parts. In the morning watch it was killed, and when it 
had been scalded in the tub, and the hair taken off, it appeared 
covered with blue spots. The midshipman of the morning 
watch, who was on the main*deck, took care to point Out to 
the butcher, that the pork was measly, to which the man un- 
willingly assented, stating, at the same time,^ that he could not 
imagine how it could be, for a finer pig he had never put a 
knife into. The circumstance was reported to the captain, 
who was much astonished. The doctor came in to visit Mrs. 
To, and the captain requested the doctor to examine the pig, 
and give his opinion. Although this-was not the doctor’s pro- 
vince, yet, as he had greaS reason for keeping intimate with 
the captain, he immediately consented. Going forward, he 
met mCi and 1 told him the secret. That will do,’' replied 
he ; ** U all tends \o what we wish.” The doctor returned to 
the ^tain, and said, tha^ there ws^ no doubt hut that the 
pig measly, which was a d6mplaint very frequent bn board 
atdpBf particularly in hot climates, where all pork became 
— one great reason for its there proving so unwhole- 
Boniie.” The captain sent for the first lieutenant, and, with a 
dieep sigh, ordered him to throw the pig overboard ; but the 
first lieutenant, who kne^ what had b^n done from O'Brien, 
ordered the ma^rs male to throw it overboard : the muster's 
mate, toudting his hat, said, Ay, ay. air, "‘and Wh it down 
into the berfh, where we cut it up, i^ted one ha|l|? and the 
odier m finish^ before we arrived at Plymituth, was 
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six days fr<mi* the time we left Portsmouth. On our arrival^ 
we found part of the convoy lying there, hut no orders for us ; 
and, to my great delight, on the following day the Diomede 
arrived, from a cruise off the Western Islailds. P obtained 
pemiissioii to go on board with O'Brien, and we once more 
greeted our messmates. Mr. Falcon, the first lieutenant, went 
down to Captain Savage, to say we were on board, and he re- 
quested u^ to come into the cabin. * He greeted us warmly, and 
gave us great credit for the manner in which we had efibcted- 
our escape. When we left the ca6in, I fdUnd Mr.*£hucks, 
the boatswain, waiting outside. * 

My dear Mr. Simple, extend your dapper to me, for I'm 
dblighted to see you. 1 long to have a long talk with ybu." 

And 1 should*like it also, Mr. Chucks, but 1 'm afraid we 
have not tilne ; I dine with Captain gavage to-day, and it only 
wants an hour of dinner-time." 

Well, Mr. Simple, I 'vc been looking at your frigate, and 
she ’s a beauty — much larger than the Diomede." 

And she behaves quite as well,” replied I. I think we 
are two hundred tons larger. You've no idea of her size until 
you are on her decks.” 

'' I should like to be boatswain of her, Mr. Simple s that 
is, with Captain Savage, for I will not part with him.” 1 had 
some more conversation with Mr. Chucks, but 1 was obliged 
to attend to others, who interru^^ us. We had a very plea- 
sant dinner with our old.captain, to whom we gave a history 
of our adventures, and then we returned on board. 


CHAPTEKT VIJI. 

W* GET aiD or THE PIGS AND PlANO-FQpLTE — Till LAST BOAT ON SHOBX 

BEFORE SAILING THE FIRST LIEUTENANT TOO HASTY, AND THE CON* 

SEQUENCES TO MX. ,0 • 

We waited three days, at the expiration of which, we 
heard that Captain To was about to exchange with Captain 
Savage;. We couhl not believe such good news to be true^and 
we could not ascertain Ihe trudi of the report, as^^e 
had gone m shoae with ^rs. To, who recovered fast after 
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Kas out of our doctor*s hands ; fast> indeed^ that a week 
afterwards, on questioning the steward, upon his return on 
board, how Mrs. To was, he replied, () charming well again, 
sir, she has eaten a whnk pig since she left the ship/* But the 
report was true ; Captain To, afraid to go to the West Indies, 
had effected an exchange with Captain Savage. Captain Sa- 
vage was permitted, as was the custom of the service, to bring 
his first beutenant^ his boktswain, and his barge s •crew with 
He joined a day or two before we sailctl, and never was 
there Aore joy oh board : the only people miserable were the 
first lieutenant, and those belonging to the Sanglier, who were 
obliged to follow Captain To ; who, with his wife, his pigs, 
and htr piano, were all got rid of in the course of one forenoon. 
^ I have already described pay-day on board of a man-of-war, 
but I think, that the twp days before sailing are even more 
unpleasant ; although, generally speaking, all our money being 
sjient, we are not sorry when we once are fairly out of harbour, 
and find ourselves in Uue water. The men never work well 
on those days ; they are thinking of their wives and sweet- 
hearts, of the pleasure they hacl when at liberty on shore, 
where they might get drunk without punishment ; and many 
of them are either half drunk at the time, or suffering from 
the effects of previous intoxication. The ship is in disorder, 
and crowded with the variety of stock and spare stores which 
are obliged to be taken on baprd in a hurry, and have not yet 
b^en properly secured in their places. The first lieutenant is 
cross, the officers are grave, and the poor midshipmen, with 
all their own little comforts to attend to, are harassed and driven 
about like post-horses. Mr. Simple," inquired the first lieu- 
tenant, where you come from ? 

from the gun wharf, sir, with t)ie gunner's spare blocks, 
and bi^echings.'* ^ 

Very well — send the marines aft to clear the boat, and 
pipe away tlie first cutter. Mr. Simple, jump into ibe first 
cutter> and go to Mount Wise ^or the officers. Be carefbl that 
none of your men leave the boat. Come, be smart." 

A Now, I had been away the whole morning, and it was then 
h^-past one, and I had had no dinner : but 1 said^ nothing, 
iaad went into the boat. As soon as I was off, ’OlBSricn, who 
JHtood by Mr. Falcon, said, Peter wqs thinking dinner, 
itoorfeilowl" # 
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1 really quite forgot it/* replied the first lieutenant^ there 
is so much to do. He is a willing boy^ and he shall dine in 
the gun-room when he comes back.*' And so 1 did — so 1 lost 
nothing by not expostulating^ and gained mcfk; of the favour 
of the first lieutenant^ who never forgot what he called zeaL 
But the hardest trial of the whole is to the midshipman who is 
sent with the boat to purchase the supplies for the cabin and 
gun-room, on the day before the Ship’s sailing. It was my 
misfortune to be ordered upon that service this time, andjhat 
very unexpectedly. 1 had been ordered td dress myself to 
take the gig on shore for the captain's orders, and was walking 
tile deck with my very best uniform and* side arms, when the 
nfarine officer, who was the gun-room caterer, came up to the 
first lieutenant, and asked him for a boat. The boat wan 
manned, aAd a midshi[)man ordered \p take charge of it ; but 
when he came up, the first lieutenant recollecting that he had 
coffie off two days before with only half his boat's crew, would 
not trust him, and called out to me, Here, Mr. Simple, I 
must send you in this boat ; mind you are careful that none of 
tile men leave it ; and bring off the sergeant of marines, who 
is on shore looking for the men who have broken their liberty." 

“ Although I could not but feel proud of the compliment, yet I 
did not much like going in my very best uniform, and would 
have run down and changed it, but the marine officer and all 
the people were in the boat, and Jm could not keep it waiting, go 
down the side 1 went, and we shoved off. We had, besides the 
boat's crew, the marine officer, the fiurser, the gun-room stew- 
ard. the captain*s steward, and the purser’s steward ; so that we 
were pretty full. It blew hard from the S. £., and there was a sea 
running, but as the tide was flowing into thefliarbour there was 
not much bubble. We hoisted the foresail, flew before tlie wind 
and tide, and in a quarter of an hour ^ were at Mutton Cove, 
when the marine officer expressed his wish to land. The land, 
ing was crowded with boats,* and it was not without sun- 
dry ei^anges of foul words ,fnd oaths, and the bow iqien 
dashing the points of their boat-hooks into the shore-boats, ^ 
make them keep clear of us, that we^ forced our way to tlie 
beach* The'niarine officer and all the stewards then left the 
boat, and I had to*look after the m^. 1 had not been there 

three minutes before the^w man said that his wife was on the 
wharf with his clothes from the wash, and begged leave to go and 
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fetch them. 1 refused^ telling him that she could bring them 
to him. Vy, now, Mr, Simple/’ said the woman, arn't 
you a nice lady’s man, to go for to axe me to muddle my way 
through ^11 the»dead dogs, cabbage-stalks, and stinking hakes' 
heads, with my bran new shoes and clean stockings p I looked 
at her, and sure enough she was, as they say in France, hien 
chau48de, Come, Mr. Simple, let him out to come for his 
clothes, and you ’U see that he ’s back in a moment.” 1 did 
, no^like to refuse her, as it was very dirty and wet, and the 
shinglbkwas stre\/ed with all that she had mentioned. The 
bow man made a spring out with his boat-hook, threw it back, 
went up to his wife, and commenced talking with her, while 1 
watched him. If you please, sir, there ’s my young womkn 
come down, mayn’t 1 spe^ to her p ” said another of the men. 
1 tortied round, and refused him. He expostulated, and 
begged very hard, but 1 was resolute ; however, when 1 again 
turned my eyes to watch the bow man, he and his wife Vere 
gone. There,” says 1 to the coxwain, I knew it would 
be so ; you see Hickman is off.'* 

Only gone to take a parting glass, sir,” replied the cox- 
swain ; he ’ll be here directly.” 

I hope so ; but Tm afraid not.’' After this, I refused all 
the solicitations of the men to be allowed to leave the boat, but 
I permitted tliem to have some beer brought down to them 
The gun-room steward thcn^^ame back with a basket of 
taek, i. e. loaves of bread, and told pie that the marine officer 
requested I would allow twp of the men to go up witli him to 
Glencross’ shop, to bring down some of the stores. Of course, 
1 sent two of the men, and told the steward if he saw Hickman, 
to bring him dowV. to the boat. 

By this time many of the women belonging to the ship had 
assembled, and commenced a ^oisy conversation with the boat's 
crew. One brought one article for Jim, another some clothes 
for Bill ; some of them climV>ed into the boat, and 8at '|||th the 
men -—others came and went, beer and tobacc^ which 

th^ men desired them to purchase. The crowd, the noise, and 
cdhfusion, were so great, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could keep my ^eyes on all my men, whp, one after 
a^i^lher, made an attempt to leave the Wt * that time 

^i^ne down the sergeant of marines/with thfee^ of our men 
jjrhom he had picked up, roaring iruSik* They were tumbled 
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into the })oat^ and increased the difficulty^ as in looking aftes 
those who were riotous, and would try to leave the boat by 
force, 1 was not so well able to keep my eyes on thot^ who 
were sober. The sergeant then went up afllr another inaii> 
and 1 told him also about Hickman. About half an hour afr 
terwards the steward came down with the two men, loaded wjt^ 
cabbages, baskets of eggs, strings of onions, crockery of all de^ 
scriptions, .paper parcels of groceries, legs .and shoulders of 
mutton, which were crowded in, until not only the stern-sljeets, 
but all under the thwarts of the boat were alfio crammefl full. 
They told me that they had a fe^r more things to bring down, 
and that the marine officer had gone to Stonehouse to see his 
wile, so that they should be down long before him. In half 
an hour more, during which I had the greatest diihculty t;p 
manage the “boat's crew, they returnee^ with a dozen geese^and 
two ducks, tied by the legs, but without the two men, who had 
givih them the slip, so that there were now three men gone, 
and 1 knew Mr. Falcon would be very angry, for they were 
three of the smartest men in the ship. I was now determined 
not to run tlie risk of losing more men, and I ordered the boat’s 
crew to shove off, that 1 might lie at the wharf, where they 
•could not climb up. They were very mutinous, grumbled 
very much, and would hardly obey me ; the fact is, they had 
drunk a great deal, and some of them were more than half 
tipsy. However, at last £ was ojieved, but not without being 
saluted with a shower of invectives from the women, and the 
execrations of the men belonging do the wherries and shore 
boats which were washed against our sides by the swell. The 
weiaiier had become much worse, and looked very threatening. 
I waited an hour more, when the sergeant %f marines came 
down with two more me^ one of whom, to my great joy, was 
Hickman. This made me more eomfogrtable, as I was not an- 
swerable foi the other two ; still I was in great trouble from the 
riotous |pd insolent behaviour of tSe boat's crew, and the other 
men brought down by the sergqimt of marines. One of theyn 
fell back into a basket of eggs, and smashed them all to atoms ; 
still the marine officer did not come down, and it was getting 
late. The tide being now at the ebb, running out against the 
wind, there was a f ery heavy sea, anti I had to go off to the 
ship with a boat deeply ltden, and most of the people in her in 
a state of intoxication. The coxswain, who was the only one 
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* who was sober^ reGommended our shoving off, as it would soon 
be dark, and some accident would happen. I reflected a 
minute, and a^eeing with him^ 1 ordered the oars to be got 
out, and" we shbved off, the sergeant of marines and the gun- 
room steward perched up in the bows — drunken men, ducks 
and geese, lying together at the bottom of the boat — the stern 
sheets loaded up to the gunwale, and the other passengers and 
myself sitting how we cotfld among the crockery and a variety 
of other articles with which the boat was crowded. It was a 
scene of much^ con fusion — the half-drunken boat's crew 
catching crabs, and faUing forward upon the others — those 
who were quite drunk swearing they would pull. Lay on 
your oar, Sullivan ; you are doing more harm than good. You 
drunken rascal, I 'U report you as soon as we get on board." 

How the devil can J pull, your honour, when” there’s tliat 
fellow Jones breaking the very back o' me with his oar, and 
he never touching the water all the while ? " ‘ 

You lie,” cried Jones ; "I'm pulling the boat by myself 
against the whole of the larboard oars.” 

" He 's rowing dry, your honour — only making bilave.” 

** Do you call this rowing dry ? '' cried another, as a sea 
swept over the boat, fore and aft, wetting every body to thd 
skin. 

Now your honour, just look and see if I a'n't pulling the 
Very arms off me ? ” cried Sc^flivan. 

" Is there water enough to cross the bridge, Swinburne ? ” 
said 1 to the coxswain. f 

" Plenty, Mr. Simple ; it is but quarter ebb, and the sooner 
we are on ho^vd the better." 

We were now past Devil's Point, and the sea was very heavy: 
the boat plunged in the trough, so ^hat I was afraid that she 
would break her back. , She^was soon half full of prater, and 
the two after oars were laid in for the men to bale. " Plase 
your honour, hadn't I better cut free the legs of them ducks 
aqd geese, and allow them to ^wim for their lives ? ” cried Sul- 
Hvan, resting on his oar ; the poor birds will be drowned 
ih their own ilimenU*' 

no— pull away as hard as you can.” 
time the drunken men in the bottom of the boat 
' to be very uneasy, from the Quantity of water which 
;«^hed about them, and made several ata^riug Uttempts to 
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get on their legs. They fell down again upon the dnoks and 
geese, the major part of which were saved from beings drowueif 
by being suffocated. The sea on the Bridge was very heavy : 
and altllough the tide swept us out, we were yearly syramped. 
Soft bread was washing about the bottom of the boat ; the 
parcels of sugar, pepper, and salt, were wet through with the 
salt water, and a sudden jerk threw the captain’s steward, who 
was seated upon the gunwale close tp the after-oar, right upon 
the whole of the crockery and eggs, which rfdded to the mass 
of destruction. A few more seas shipped copipleted th^ob, 
and the gun-room steward wasjn despair. That V a dar- 

ling! cried Sullivan: the politest boat in the whole fleet. She 
m^kes more bows and curtseys than the finest couple in the 
land. Give way, my lads, and work the crater stuflT out of 
your elbows^ and the first lieutenant will sec us all so soliei^ 
and so wet in the bargain, and think \^*re all so dry, that per- 
haps lie’ll be after giving us a raw nip when we get on board." 

I-n a quarter of an hour we were nearly alongside, but the 
men jjullod so badly, and the sea was so great, that we missed 
the ship, and went astern. They veered out a buoy with a 
line, which we got hold of, and were hauled up by the marines 
^and after-guard, the boat plunging bows under, and drenching 
us through and through. At last we got under the counter, 
and 1 climbed up by the stern ladder, Mr. Falcon was on 
deck, and very angry at the boat not coming alongside properly. 

I thought, Mr. Simple, that yst knew by this time how to 
bring a boat alongside.” • 

So I do, sir, 1 hope,” replied*! ; but the boat was so 
full f water, and the men would not give way.” 

‘‘ VFhat men has the sergeant brought on l|pard ? ” 

Three, sir,” replied I, shivering with the cold, and un- 
happy at my very best uuiform being spoiled. 

Are all your boat’s crew witfi youjj sir ? ” 

No, sir, there are two left on ^hore ; they ” 

“ Not a word, sir. Up to the mast-head, and stay there till 
I call you down. If it were ns^ so late, I would send you on 
shore, and not receive you on board again without tlie men. 
Up, sir, immediately.” 

I did not venture^ to explain, but up I went. It was very cold, 
blowing hard from the S JE,, with heavy squalls ; I was so wet, 
that the wind appeared dto blow through me, and it was now 
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nearly dark* I reached the cross-trees^ and when I was seated 
Ibere^ 1 felt that 1 had done my duty, and bad not been fairly 
treat^. During this time, the boat had been hauled up along- 
side to ^ear, a|;^.l a pretty clearance diere was. All the ducks 
and geese were dead, the eggs and crockery all broke, the 
grocery almost all washed away ; in short, as O’Brien observed, 
there was " a very pretty general average.” Mr. Falcon was 
still very angry. Who ^re the men missing > ” inquired he, 
of Swinburne, the coxswain, as he came up the sidet 
^‘^yilliams and Sweetman, sir,” 

Two of the smartest topmen, I am told. It really is too 
provoking ; there is not a midshipman in the ship I can trust. 
1 must work all day, and get no assistance. The service is 
really going to the devil now, with the young men who are 
tfent on board to be brought up as officers, and who are above 
doing their duty. Whdi- made you so late, Swinburne ? ” 

Waiting for the marine dfficer, who went to Stonehou^e to 
see his wife ; but Mr. Simple would not wait any longer, as 
it was getting dark, and we had so many drunken men in the 
boat.” 

Mr. Simple did right. I wish Mr, Harrison would stay 
on shore with his wife altogether — it’s really trifling with the, 
service. Pray, Mr, Swinburne, why had not you your eyes 
about you, if Mr. Simple was so careless .•* How came you to 
allow these men to leave the boat } ” 

The men were ordered \tp by the marine officer, to bring 
down your stores, sir, and they gave the steward the slip. It 
was no fault of Mr. Simple' s, nor of mine either. We laid off 
at the wharf for two hours before we started, or we should have 
lost more ; for wkat can a poor lad do, when he has charge of 
drunken men who vnll not obey orders ?” And the coxswain 
looked up at the mast-head, ^ much as to say. Why is he sent 
there ? "I *11 take my^oath, sir,” continued Swinburne, that 
Idr. Simple never put his foot out of the boat, from the time 
that he went over the side until he came on board ; and that 
no^young gentleman could hav^ done his duty more strictly,” 
jVfr, Falcon looked very angry at first, at the coxswain 
speakittg so freely, but^he said nothing. He took one or two 
on the deck, and then hailing the maett-head, desired me 
la eOme down. But I could not; my limbs were so craanped 
the wind Mowing upon my wetvclothes that I could not 
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move. He hailed again ; I heard him, but was not able to, 
answer. One of the topmen then came up, and perceiving my 
condition, hailed the deck^ and said he l^Ueved 1 was dying, 
for 1 couhl not move, and that he dared n^{ leavft me for 
fear I should fall. O'Brien, who had been on deck all the 
w'hile, jumped up the rigging, and was soon at the cross-trees 
where 1 was. He sent the topman down into the top for a 
tail-block and die studding-sail haplyards, made a whip, and 
lowered mfc on deck. I was immediately put into my ham- 
mock ; and the surgeon ordering me some Jiot brand^piTand- 
water, and plenty of blankets, Jn a few hours 1 was qu|te 
restored. • 

jO’Brien, who was at my bedside, said, Never tnind, 
Peter, and don't bo angry with Mr. Falcon, for he is very 
sorry.’* , * 

I am not angry, O’Brien ; for Mr. Falcon has been too 
kini to me not to make me forgive him for being once hasty.” 

The surgeon c ime to my hammock, gave me some more 
hot drink, desired me to go to sleep, and 1 woke the next 
morning quite ivell. 

^V"hen 1 came into the berth, my messmates asked me how 
^ I ivas, and many of them railed against the tyranny of Mr. 
Falcon ; but I took his part, saying, that he was hasty in this 
instance, perhaps, but that, generally speaking, he was an ex- 
cellent and very just officer. Some agreed witli me, but others 
did not. One of diem, who was^ways in disgrace, sneered at 
me, and said, Peter reads the Bible, and knows that if you 
smite one cheek, he must offer the* other. Now, I'll answei 
for if 1 pull his right car, lie will offer me his left/' So 
sayiug, he lugged me by the ear, upon whidi I knocked him 
down for his trouble. The berth was then cleared away for a 
fight, and in a quarter an hour tny opponent gave in ; but I 
suffered a little, and had a very black #ye. I had hardly time 
to wash myself and change ray shjrt, which was bloody, when 
1 was summoned on the quarter-deck. When 1 arrived, I 
found M>. Falcon walking up add down. He looked very htird 
at me, but did not a0k me any questions as to the cause of my 
unusual appearance. • 

" Mr. Simple,” ptid he, " I sent for you to beg your pardon 
for my behaviour to yoq last night, which was not only very. 
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hasty hut very unjust. 1 find that you were not to blame for 
"the loss of the men.” 

I felt very sorry for him when I heard him speak so hand- 
somely ;v.and, ^ make his mind more easy^ 1 told him that, 
^although 1 certainly was not to blame for the loss of those two 
men, still 1 had done wrong in permitting Hickman to leave 
the boat ; and that had not the sergeant picked him up, I 
should have chme off without him, and therefore 1 did deserve 
the punishmeh't which I had received. 

Tifir. Sim pie, 7 replied Mr. Falcon, I respect you, and 
admire your feelings : still, lowas to blame, and it is my duty 
to apologise. Now go down below. 1 would have requested 
the pleasure of your company to dinner, but I perceive that 
sometliing else has occurred, which, under any other circum- 
SEunces, I would have inquired into, but at present 1 shall 
not.” 

I touched my hat and went below. In the mean l^imc, 
O’Brien had been made acquainted with the occasion of the 
quarrel, which he did not fail to explain to Mr. Falcon, who, 
O’Brien declared, was not the least bit in the world angry 
with me for what had occurred.” Indeed, after that, Mr, 
Falcon always treated me with the greatest kindness, an(\ 
employed me on every duty which he considered of conse- 
quence. He was a sincere friend ; for he did not allow me to 
neglect my duty, but, at the same time, treated me with con- 
sideration and confidence. ' ' 

The marine officer came on board very angry at being left 
behind, and talked about a court-martid on me for disre- 
spect, and neglect of stores intrusted to my charge ; but 
O’Brien told me^not to mind him or what he said, It's ray 
opiluon, Peter, that the gentleman has eaten no smdl quantity 
^ifiapdmdXe in his lifetime.” 

\ What *s that, O’Brien ? ^ replied I ; I never heard of it” 

‘ f* W^y> Peter,” rejoinedohe, ‘‘ it’s the stuff they feed fools 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LONG CONVERSATION WITH MR. CHUCKS THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING 

A PRAYER-BOOK IN YOUR POCKET WE RUN DOWN THE TRADES-*- 

SWlNTtURNEy THE QUARTER- MASTER, AND HIS YARNS i — THE CAPTAIN 
FALLS SICK, • . 

The next day the captain came on board vith sealed ‘ISrderB, 
with directions not to open them until off Ushant. In the 
afternoon, we weighed and made sail. It was a fine northerly 
wind, and the Bay of feiscay was smooth. We bore up, s^t 
all the studding-sails, and ran along at the rate of eleven mi^s 
an hour. As I could not appear on the quarter-deck, I was pu» 
down on the sick-list. Captain Silrage, who was very par-* 
tic#!ar, asked what was the matter with me. The surgeon 
replied, An inflamed eye/' The captain asked no more 
questions ; and I took care to keep out of his way, I walked 
in the evening on the forecastle, when I renewed my intimacy 
with Mr, Chucks, the boatswain, to whom I gave a full nar- 
rative of all my adventures in France. I have been rumi- 
nating, Mr. Simple," said he, how such a stripling as you 
could have gone through so much fatigue, and now I know 
how it is. It is blood, Mr. Simple — all blood — you are 
descended from good blood ; ami there's as much difference 
between nobility and the *low er classes, as there is between a 
racer and a cart-horse," 

J cannot agree with you, Mr, Chucks, Common people 
are quite as brave as those who are well-biffnk You do not 
mean to say that you are not brave — that the seamen on board 
this ■ship are not brave i"'' 

No, no, Mr. Simple ; hut as I observed about myself, my 
mother was a woman who could^not be trusted, and there is 
no saying who was my father ; and she was -a very pretty 
woman to boot, which levels ail distinctions for the momdht. 
As for the seamen, God knows, I should do them an injustice 
if I did not Acknowledge that tiiey U^ere as brave as Honit* 
But there are two Jkinds of bravery, .Mr. Simple — the brave^ 
of the moment, and the courage of bearing up for a 1^^ 
while. Do you understand me ? " 
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, ^ I think I do but still do not agree with you. Who will 
bear more fatigue than our sailors ? ” 

Yes, yes, Mr. Simple, that is because they are endured to 
it from Vheir l?3trd life : but it the common sailors were all 
such little dtread-papers as you, and had been brought up so 
carefully, they would not have gone through all you have. 
That’s my opinion, Mr. Simple — there's nothing like blood,' ' 
I think, Mr. Chucks, you carry your ideas on that subject 
too far." 

not, Mt*. Simple ; and I think, moreover, that he 
who has more to lose than Unother will always strive more. 
Now a common man only fights for his own credit ; but when 
a man is descended from a long line of people famous in 
hjstory, and has a coat in arms, criss-crossed, and stuck all 
over with lions and unicorns to support the dignity of — why, 
has he not to fight for the credit of all his ancestors, whose 
names would be disgraced if he didn't behave well ? ” 

I agree with you, Mr, Chucks, in the latter remark, to a 
certain extent." 

** Ah ! Mr. Simple, we never know the value of good descent 
when we have it, but it’s when we cannot get it, that we can 
predate it. I wish I had been born a ndbleman — 1 do, by 
heavens ! " and Mr. Chucks slapped his fist against the funnel, 
so as to make it ring again. Well, Mr. Simple,” continued 
he, after a pause, it is hoT^ever a great comfort to me that I 
have parted company with that fopl, Mr. Muddle, with his 
twenty-six thousand and odd years, and that old woman, Dis- 
part, the gunner. You don't know how those two men used 
to fret me ; it was very silly, but I couldn’t help it. Now the 
warrant officers V)f this ship appear to be very respectable, 
quiet men who know their duty, and attend to it, and are not 
too familiar, which 1 hate* and detest. You went home to 
your friends, of course, when you arrived in Englatid ? " 

did, Mr. Chucks, and* spent some days with my grand- 
father, lj<3wrd Privilege, whom you say you once met at dinner.’* 
and how was the old gentleman ? ” inquired the 
bi^tsiii^n with a sigh. 

’ 4 Very well, considering his age.” * 

** Now do, pray, Mr, Simple, tell roe all about it'; from the 
tp; that the servants met you at *the door unti} you went 
Describe to me tbe house an^all the rooms, for I Uke 
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to hear of all these things, although I can never see then^ 
again.” 

To please Mr. Chucks, I entered into a full detail, which 
he listened to very attentively, until it was lalt^ and then with 
<iifficulty would he pennit me to leave off, and go down to my 
hammock. 

The next day, rather a singular circumstance occurred. One 
of the midshipmen was mast-headed by tlie, second lieutenant, 
for not waiting on deck until he was relieved. He was down 
below when he was sent for, and expecting t» be punishefl from 
what the quarter-master told hith, he thrust the first book into 
his jacket -pocket which he could lay Ills hand on, to amuse 
Inmself at the mast-head, and then ran on deck. As he sur- 
mised, he was iniihediately ordered aloft. He had not been 
there mor^ than five minutes, when a sudden squall earned 
away the main-t()])-gallant mast, and away he went flying over 
toTlecward (for the wind had shifted, and the yards were now 
braced up). Had he gone overboard, as he could not swim, 
he would in all prol)ability have been drowned ; but the book 
in his pocket brought him up in the jaws of the fore-brace 
block, where he hung until taken out by the main-topmen. 
Now it so happen*ed that it was a prayer-book which he had 
laid hold of in his hurry, and tliose who were superstitious de- 
clared it was all owing to his having taken a religious book 
with him. I did not think so,^^s any other book would have 
answered the purpose quite as well : still the midshipman him- 
self thought so, and it was> productive of good, as he was a sad 
scjurip, and behaved much better afterwards, 

JfUt 1 had nearly forgotten to mention a circumstance which 
occurred on the day of our sailing, which ^ill be eventually 
found to have had a great influence upon my after life. It was 
this. I received a letter from my father, evidently written in 
great vexadon and annoyance, informing me that my uncle, 
ivhose wife I have already meiifloned had two daughters, and 
was again expected to be conf\ped, had suddenly broken up his 
housekeeping, discharged every servant, and proceeded to* I re- 
mind under an assumed name. No reason had been given for 
this unacco'untable proceeding; and hot even my grandfa^x, 
or any of the members of the family, had had notice of bi$ 
intentiom Indeed, itfwas by mere accident that his departure 
was discovered, about *a fortnight after it had taken pUu^ My 
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f'lther had taken a great deal of pains to find out where he was 
resid^ig ; but although iny uncle was traced to Cork, from that 
town ail clue was lost, hut still it was supposed, from inquiries, 
that he was not Very far from thence. Now/’ observed my 
father, in his letter, 1 cannot help surmising, tliat iny bro- 
ther, in his anxiety to retain the advantages of the title to his 
own family, has resolved to produce to the world a spurious 
child as his own, by some Sontrivance or another. His wife's 
health, is very bad, and she is not likely to have a large family. 
Should the one now expected prove a daughter, there is little 
; chance of his ever having another ; and I have no hesitation in 
.declaring it my conviction, that the measure has been taken 
with a view of defrauding you of your chance of eventually 
being called to the House of Lords." 

I showed this letter to -O'Brien, who, after reading it over 
two or three times, gave liis opinion that my father was right 
in his conjectures. Depend upon it, Peter, there *s foul play 
intended, that is, if foul play is rendered necessary." 

“ But, O'Brien, I cannot imagine why, if my uncle has no 
son of his own, he should prefer acknowledging a son of any 
other person's instead of his own nephew." 

But 1 can, Peter : your uncle is not a man likely to live 
very long, as you know. The doctor says that, with his short 
neck, his life is not worth two years' purchase. Now if he 
had a son, consider that his l?aughters would be much better 
off, and much more likely to get married ; besides, there are 
many reasons which I wo 'n't talk dboui now, because it's no 
use making you think your uncle to be a scoundrel. But I '11 
tell you what, I'll do. I’ll go down to my cabin directly, and 
write to Father IVPGratb, telling him the whole affair, and de- 
siring him to ferret him out, a^d watch ,him narrowly, and I'll 
bet you a dozen of claret^ thaf in less titan a week he'll find 
nim out, and will dog him to th^ last. He'll get hold of his Irish 
servants, and you little know the power that a priest has in 
our (Kiuntry. Now give the des^cription as well as you can of 
your uncle's appearance, also of that of his wife, and the num- 
ber of. their family, and their ages. Father M^prath must 
have idl particulars, and then let him alone for doing what is 

tiiii^plied with O’Brien's directions ^s well as I could, and 
very long letter to Father McGrath, which was sent 
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on shore by a careful hand. I answered my father's letter, ailfT 
then thought no more about the matter. ^ 

Our sealed orders were opened, and prov^l^our d^istination 
to be the West Indies, as we expected. We touched at Ma- 
deira to take in some wine for the ship’s company ; but as we 
only remained one day, we were not permitted to go on shore. 
Fortunate indeed would it have been if we had never gone 
tliere ; fot the day after, our captain, who had dined with the 
consul, was taken alarmingly ill. Prom the i^mptoms, tkti sur- 
geon dreaded that he had been ptf)isoncd by something which he 
had eaten, and which most probably hadHbeen cooked in a cop- 
per vessel not propcrlj tinned. We were all very anxious 
that he should recover ; but, on the contrary, he appeared to 
grow worse^ and worse every day, wasting away, and dying, 
they say, by inches. At last ho was^put in his cot, and never 
rogji from it again. This melancholy circumstance, added to 
the knowledge that wc 'were proceeding to an unhciilthy cli- 
mate, caused a gloom throughout the ship ; and, although the 
trade wind carried us along bounding over the bright blue sea 
— although the weather was now warm, yet not too warm — 
although the sun ¥ose in splendour, an(l all was beautiful and 
cheering, the state of tlie captain's health was a check to all 
mirth. Every one trod the deck softly, and spoke in a low 
voice, that he might not be disturbed ; all were anxious to 
have the morning report of the^irgeon, and our conversation 
was generally upon the sickly climate, the yellow fever, of death 
and the palisades where they burietl us. Swinburne, the quar- 
ter., jaster, was in my watch, and as he had been long in the 
WV.^t Indies, I used to obtain all the inforlhation from him 
that r could. 

The old fellow had ii secret |4easure in frightening me as 
much as he could. Really, Mr. Simple, you ax so many 
questions," he would say, as I a^icosted him while he was at 
his station at the conn, I wish you wouldn’t ax so many 
questions, and make yourself vfhcomfortable — ‘ steady so^ — 
* steady it is — with regard to Yellow Jack, as we calls l!he 
yellow fever* it’s a devil incarnate, that's sartain — you’re well 
and able to take your allowance in the morning, and dead as a 
herring ’fore night. First comes a bit of a head-ache— you 
goes to the doctor, wh® bleeds you like a pig — then you go 
out of your senses — then up comes the black vomit, and then 

jp 4 
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■xi 's all over with you, and you go to the land crabs, who pick 
youi^ -bones as clean and as white as a sea elephant's footh. 
But tntr^ be one thing to be said in favour of Yellow Jack, 
a'ter all. You'Jties atraight^ like a gentleman — not eribUed 
up like a snow-fisn, chucked out on the ice of the river St. 
Liawrence, with your knees up to your nose, or your toes stuck 
into your arm-pits, as does take place in some of your foreign 
complaints; but straight, quite straight, and liinl>er, •likea^en- 
StillJack is a little mischievous, that’s sartain. In 
the Euridiscy we* had as fin^ a ship's company as was ever 
piped aloft — ^ Steady, starboard my man, you’re half a pint 
off your course ; ' — we dropped our amchor in Port Royal, and 
we thought that there was mischief brewing, for thirty-eight 
skarks followed the ship into the harbour, and played about us 
day and night. *I used ic watch them during the night watch, 
as their fins, above water, skimmed along, leaving a trail of 
light behind them ; and the second night 1 said to tlie sentry 
abaft, as I was looking at them smelling under the counter — 

* Soldier,* says 1, ^ tliem sharks are mustering under the orders 
of Yellow Jack and I no sooner mentioned Yellow Jack, 
than the sharks gave a frisky plunge, eve^y one of them, as 
much as to say, * Yes, so we are, d — n your eyes/ The soldier 
was so ft-ightened, that he would have fallen overboard, if 1 
hadn't caught him by the scruff of the neck, for he was stand- 
ing on the top of the taffUMl. As it was, he dropped his 
musket over the stern, which the sharks dashed at from every 
quarter, making the sea lodk like Are — and he had it charged 
to his wages, 1/. l6V. 1 tlnnk. However, the fate of his mus- 
ket gave him an ^dea of what would have happened to him, if 
he had fallen in instead of it — and he never got on the taffrail 
again. * Steady, port — mind your helm, Smith — you can lis- 
ten to my yarn all the same.’* W'ell, Mr. Simple, YeUW Jack 
came, sure enough. First tlje purser was called to account for 
qflkis roguery. We didn't care much about the land crabs eat- 
fljg, him, who had made so maay poor dead men chew tobacco, 
dieting their wives and relations, or Greenikich Hospital,, as 
happen. Then went two of the middies, just about 
yi^ age, Mr. Simple: they, poor fellows, went off in a sad 
Imrry ; then went the master--- and po it went on, till at last 
had no more nor sixty men left iivthe ship. The captain 
^ last, and then Yellow Jack had dUed hia maw, and left 
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the rest of us alone. As soon as the captain died^ all the sharj^ 
left the ship, and we never saw any more of them.*' 

Such were the yarns told to me and the otlier nmship- 
men during the night watches ; and I can Assure the reader 
that they gave us no small alarm. JBf^ery day that we 
worked our day's work, and found ourselves so much nearer 
to the islands, did we feel as if we were so much nearer 
to our graves. I once spoke to •O'Brien- about it, and he 
laughed. Peter," says he, " fear kills more peopl^^ than 
the yellow fever, or any other complaint of the West Indies. , 
Swinburne is an old rogue, an*d only laughing at, you. The 
devil's not half so black as he's painted — nor the yellow 
fever half so yellow, 1 presume.** We were now fast near^ 
ing the island of Barbadoes, the w'cathor was beautiful, tbe 
wdnd always fair ; the dying fish ^pse in shoals, startled by 
the foaming seas, which rolled away, and roared from the 
bo^s as our swift frigate cleaved through the water; the 
porpoises played about us in thousi.nds — the bonetas and 
dolphins at one time chased the flying fish, and, at others, ap- 
peared to be delighted in keeping company with the rapid 
vessel. Every thing was beautiful, and we all should have been 
happy, had it not Tbeen for the state of Captain Savage, in the 
first place, who daily became worse and worse, and from the 
dread of the hell which we were about to enter through such a 
watery paradise. Mr. FalcoUi^who was in command, was 
grave and thoughtful ; ha appeared indeed to be quite miserable 
at the chajice which would insuis^ his own promotion. In 
every attention and every care that could be taken to insure 
quiet, and afford relief to the captain, he waj^uniemitting; the 
offence of making a noise was now, with him, a greater crime 
than drunkenness, or e^en mutiny. When within three days’ 
sail of Barbadoes, it fell almost t;alm,,and the captain became 
much worse ; and now, for the first time, did we behold the 
great white shark of the AUanti?. There are several kinds of 
sharks, but the most dangeroua are the great white shark jind 
the ground shark. The former grows to an enormous length 
— the latter is seldom very long, not ^ more than twelve feet, 
but spreads *to a great breadth. We could not hook the sharks 
as they played around us, for Mr. Falcon would not permit it, 
lest the noise of hauling them on board should disturb th^. cap* 
tain. A bi»eae again sprang up. In two days we were close to 
the island, and the men were desired to look out for the land. 
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JiEATH or CAITAIV ''.AVAGK HIS FUNEUAL SPECIMEN OP TKUK 

SAHBAl^K,i; SUCKING TJIK MONKLV — EFFECTS OF A UUK- 

BICANie 

Taifi ne.'^t morning, having hovc-to part of the night,, land was 
discovered on tiie bow, and was reported by the mast-head man 
^^|at tlie same moment that the surgeon came up and announced 
|?the death of our nobler captain. Although it had been expected 
^^for the last two or three days, tlie intelligence created a heavy 
gloom throughout the ship ; the men worked in silence, and 
sp^ke to one another in whispers. Mr. Falcon was deeply af- 
fected, and so were we al^^ In the course of the morning, we 
ran into the island, and, unhappy as 1 was, I never can forget 
the sensation of admiration which 1 felt on closing with Need- 
ham Point to enter Carlisle Bay. 'I'he beach of such a pure 
dazzling white, backed by the tall, green cocoa-nut trees, waving 
their spreading heads to the fresh breeze, the dark blue of the 
sky, and the deeper blue of the transparent sea, occasionally 
varied into green as we passed by the coral rocks which threw 
their branches out from the bottom — the town opening to our 
view by degrees, houses after houses, so neat, witli their green 
jalousies, dotting the landscape, the fort with the colours Hying, 
troops of oHicers riding down, a busy» population of all colours, 
relieved by the whiteness ofLtlieir dress. Altogether the scene 
realised my Hrst ideas of fairy land, for I thought I had never 
witnessed any th^g so beautiful. And can this be such a 
dreadful place as it is described thought 1. The sails were 
dewed up, the anchor was dropped to ]^he bottom, and a salute 
from the ship, answered Jby the forts, added to the effect of the 
scene. The sails were furled, the boats lowered down, the 
boatswain squared the yard/ from the jolly-boat ahead. Mr. 
Fayx>n diressed, and his boat being manned, went on shore with 
despatches. Then, as soon as the work was over, a new 
scene ^ delight presented itself to the sight of midshipmen 
who had been so long upon his Majesty's allowance. These 
Wtm Ihe boats, which crowded round die ship^.loaded with 
.wikets of bananas, oranges, shaddocISs, soursops, and every 
, hind of tropical fruit, fried flying* flsh, eggs, fowk, milk 
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and every thing which could tempt a poor hoy a long 
voyage. The watch being called^ down we all hastened^Sito 
the boats, and returned loaded with treasures, which*^ soon 
contrived to make disappear. After stowii^ •away as much 
fruit as would have sufficed for a dessert tc/a dinner given to 
twenty people in Kiigland, I returned on deck^;;’' , 

There was no other man-of-war in the bay ; but Toy atten- 
tion was directed to a beautiful little vessel, a schooner, whose 
i'airy form contrasted strongly ivith a West India trader which ^ 
lay close to her. All of a sudden, as I w4s looking at her f 
beautiful outline, a yell rose from her which quite startled me, ; 
and immediately afterwards her deck was covered with nearly I 
two hundred naked figures wdth woolly heads, chattering and 
grinning at each other. She w'as a Spanish slaver, which had 
been capture*!, and had arrived the evening before. The slaves 
wer^ still on board, waiting the orders of the governor. They 
had been on deck about ton minutes, when three or four men, 
witli large panama straw hats on their heads, and long rattans 
in their liands, jumped upon the gunnel, and in a few seconds 
drove them all dow'n below. I then turned round, and observed 
a black woman wdiojiad just climbed up the side of the frigate. 

' O'Brien was on deck, and she walked up to him in the most 
consequential manner. 

How do you do, sar ? Very happy you come back again,” 
said she to O’Brien. •• 

I’m very wx*ll, I thank you, ma’am,” replied O’Brien, 

“ and 1 hope to go hack the* same ; "but never having put my 
foot into this bay before, you have the advantage of me.” 

Ncbber here before, so help me Gad ! roeAink I know you 
— me tink I recollect your handsome face — I Lady Rodney, 
Aar. Ah, piccaninny huacra ! how* you do ? ” said she turning 
round to me. jMe hope to hab*tbe honour to wash for you, 
sar,” courtesy ing to O’Brien, ^ 

What do you charge in this place ? ” 

All the same price, one Ht « piece.” 

What do you call a bit ? ” inquired I. 

A bit, liljy massa ? — what you call um bit ? Dem four 
sharp shim to a pictareen.” 

Oui* deck was now enlivened by several army officers, besides 
gentlemen residents, who,came off to hear the news. In^ta- 
tions to the mess and to the houses of the gentlemen followed, ^ 
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'ibr»d as they^eparteu, Mr. Falcon returned on board. He told 
oii x'en and the other officcisi that the admiral and squadron 
were expected in a few days, and that we were to remain in 
Carlisle Bay, ai?a refit immediately. 

But although thl^ fright about the yellow fever had consider- 
ably Bubsid^^i^ our breasts, the remembrance that our poor 
captain y:as lying dead in the cabin was constantly obtruding. 
All that night thc-carpenU'rs were up making his co^in, for he 
, wa» tp be buried the next day. The body is never allowed to 
jremain many hours unburied in the tropical climates, where 
' putrefaction is so rapid. The following morning the men were 
up at daylight, washing the decks and putting the ship in order ; 
they worked willingly, and yet with a silent decorum which 
S&owed what their feelings were. Never were the decks better 
cleaned, never were the , ropes more carefully femished down ; 
the hammocks were stowed in their white cloths, the yards 
carefully squared, and the ropes hauled taut. At eight o'clock 
the colours and pennant were hoisted half-mast high. The 
men were then ordered down to breakfast, and to clean them- 
selves. During the time that the men were at breakfast, all 
the officers went into tlie cabin to take a last farewell look at 
our gallant captain. He appeared to have died without pain, 
and there was a beautiful tranquillity in his face ; but even 
already a change had taken place, and we perceived the neces- 
sity of his being buried sa loon. We saw him placed in his 
coffin, and then quitted the cabin, without speaking to each 
other. When the coffin was nailed down, it was brought up 
by the barge's crew to the quarter-deck, and laid upon the 
gratings amidships, covered over with the Union Jack. The 
men came up from below without waiting for the pipe, and a 
solemnity appeared to perv^e every piotion. Order and quiet 
were universal, out of respect to the deceased. When the boats 
were ordered to be manned, the men almost appeared to steal 
into them. The barge revived the coffin, which was placed 
the stern sheets. The otl\cr boats then hauled up, and re- 
ceived the officers, marines, and sailors, who were to follow the 
proc^sion. When all was ready, the barge was dioved off by 
bowmen, the crew dropped their oars into theVater without 
AfiplaBh, and pulled the minute stroke ; the other boats followed, 
as soon as they were clear of the ship, the minute guns 
^boomed along the smooth surface of the bay from the opposite 
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side of the ship^ while the yards were iio'p'ped to fl|arboard 
to port, the ropes were slackened and hung in bights, so^I^to 


give the idea of distress and neglect. At the same tim^^dozen 
or more of the men who had been ready, dr^i«ed over the sides 
of the ship in different parts, and with thcjlr cans of paint and 


brushes in a few minutes effaced the whole of the broad white 


riband which marked the beautiful run of the frigate, and left 


her all black and in deep mourningi The guns from the forts 
now responded to our ovrn. The merchant ships lowered their 
colours, and the men stood up respectfully with their hats off;l| 
as the procession moved slowly to the landing-place. The? 
coffin was borne to the JburiaUground by the crew of the barge, 
fallowed by Mr. Falcon as chief mourner, all the officers of the 
ship who could be spared, one hundred of the seamen walkj^ig 
tw^o and two, and the marines with ^teir arms reversed. The 
cortrge w^as joined by the army officers, wffiile the troops lined 
tlA streets, and the hands played the dead march. The service 
was read, the vollies were fired over the grave, and with op- 
pressed feelings w'e returned to the boats and pulled on hoard. 

It then appeared to tnc, and to a certain degree I was correct, 
that as soon as w^e had paid our last respect to his remains, we 
had also forgotten 'our grief. The yards were again squared, 
the ropes hauled taut, working dresses resumed, and all was 
activity and bustle. The fact is, that sailors and soldiers have 
no time for lamentation, and rujj^ing as they do from clime to 
clime, so does scene follow scene in the same variety and quick- 
ness. In a day or two, tlm captaii^ appeared to be, although be 
was not, forgotten. Our first business was to water the sJiip 
by ratting and towing off the casks. 1 wiy^ in charge of the 
boat again, with Swinburne as coxswain. As we pulled in, 
there were a number of negroes bathing in the surf, bobbing 
their woolly heads under it, as itroUed^into the beach. Now', 
Mr. Simple,” said Swinburne, see how Til make them niggers 
scamper.” He then stood up in Ihe stern sheets, and pointing 
with his finger, roared out,^ ^^A shark! a shark!” Away 
starteil all the bathers for the beach, puffing and blowing, from 
their dreaded enemy ; nor did they stop to look for him until 
tliey were high and dry out of his reach. Then, when we |dl 
laughed, they called us all the hangman tiefs,** and every other 
opprobrious name whichr'they could select from their vocabukt 7 . 

1 was very much antusdi with this scene, and as much after- , 
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, wArds with the negroes who crowded round us when we landed. 

appeared such merry fell >ws, always laughing, chattering, 
singilf^, and showing their white teeth. One fellow danced 
round ulS) snapp^i^ his fingers,.aiid singing songs without begin, 
ning or end. massa, what you say now } Me no slave 

— true Barbadian born, sir. Eh I 

** Ncbba sec de day 
Dat Uotliify run away, 

. Nebba*^t‘''C uin night 

Dat ICoduey cannot dght. 

Massa^ me free :.ian, sar. Suppose you give me pictareen^ 
drink massa health. 

Nebba see do day, boyi’ 

Poiriiicy lickum dc Ca:sar. 

E*h ! and you nebba see de day dat dc Grasshopper, run on de 
Warrington.*' ‘'' 

Out of the way, you nigger!*' cried one of the men yrhe 
was rolling down a cask. 

Eh ! who you call nigger } Me free man, and true 
Barbadian bom. Go along, you man-of-war man. 

** Man-of-war, burcra, 

Man-of.war, buecra. 

He de boy lor moj 
S(Klgcr, hnccra, 

Sods^r, buccra, 

Neblia, nebba do, 

Mebtia, nebba do for me ; 

Sodger give one shilling, 

&iilor me two. 

Massa, now suppose you ^ive me ‘ only one pictareen now- 
You really handsome young gentleman.'* 

Now, just walk off,” said Swinburne, lifting up a stick 
he found on the^each. 

Eh ; walk off. 

•* Nebba the day, ifey, 

, *jhidian run away, boy. 

,do your work, sar. ^J^hy you talk to me ? Go, work, 
«ar. I tree man, and real Barbadian born. 

" Negro on%e shore 
See dc ship come in, 

Dc buccra come on shore, 

TVid dc hand up to the chin; 

Man.of.war,’ buccra, 

Man.of.WBr, buccra. 

He de boy few me, 

, . Man«of-war, buccra, 

Man.or.wer, buccral 
. ^bpicUreeo to mey* 
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At this moment my attention was directed to another^ • 
negro, who lay on the beach, rolling and foaming at^^'e 
mouth, apparently in a fit. What *s the matter wj^i" that 
fellow ? ” said J to the same jiegro, who continued^lose to 
me, notwithstanding Swinburne’s stick^** Eh ! call him 
Sam Slack, massa. He ab urn tic tic fit/* And such 
wis apparently the case. “ Stop, me cure him ; ’* and he 
snatched the stick out of Swinburnp*s hand, and running up 
to the mab, who continued to roll on the beach, commenced 
belabouring him without mercy. Eh, S^mbo ! *’ cried he 
at last, quite out of breath, you no better yet — try again.** 

Jle recommenml, until at last the maifgot up and ran away 
ns fast as he could. I>fow, whether the man was shamming, 
or whether it was real tic tic, or epileptic fit, I know not, but 
I never h^ard of such a cure for it before. 1 threw tfie 
fellow half a pictareen, as much fof the amusement he had 
af^rded me as to get rid of him. Tanky, massa * now 
man-of-war man, here de tick for yon again to keep off aU\de 
dam niggers.’’ So saying, he handed the stick to Swinburn\^ 
made a polite bow, and departed. We were, however, soon\ 
surrounded by others, particularly some dingy ladies, with ^ 
baskets of fruit, and who, as they said, sell ebery ting,’* I 

perceived that my sailors were very fond of cocoa-nut 
milk, which, being a liarmless beverage, I did not object to 
their purchasiiig from these ladies, who had chiefly cocoa- 
nuts in their baskets. As I liadT^ever tasted it, J asked them 
what it was, and bought a cocoa-nut. I selected the largest. 
No, massa, dat not goo3 for you. Better one for buccra 
officer.*’ I then selected another, but the same objection was 
made, "No, massa. dis very fine milk, ^ery good for de 
tomac.” I drank oft' the milk from the holes on the top of 
the cocoa-nut, and foftnd it vpfy refreshing. As for tlie 
sailors, they appeared very fond of ’it indeed. But I very 
soon found that if good for de tonsac, it was not very good for 
the head, as my men, instead of rolluig the casks, to 

roll themselves in all directidnl, and when it was time to^o 
oflp to dinner, most of them were dead drunk at the bottom of 
the boat They insisted that it was 'the sun which aftected 
them. Very hot it certainly was, and 1 believed them at 
first, when they were only giddy ; but I was convinced to the 
j^ntrary when I fouijd that they became insensible ; yet 
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^how they had pro^red the liquor was to me a mystery. 
%l^en 1 came on boards Falcon^ who^ although acting 
captain, continued his duties as first lieutenant almost as 
punctually as be&re^ asked hqw it was that I had allowed my 
men to get so tfpW. I assured him that I could not tell, that 
I had never dlow^ one to leave the watering-place, or to buy 
any liquor ; the only thing that they had to drink was a 
little cocoa-nut milk, which, as it was so very hot, I thought 
(here could be no objection to. Mr, Falcon smiled and said, 
Mr. Simple, an old stager in the West Indies, and 
I’ll let you into a secret. Dip you know what ^sucking ike 
nwtikey* means?/'* ‘^No, sir.” Well, then, I’ll tell you ; 
it is a terro^ used among seamen for drinking rum out pf 
cocoa-nuts ^ the milk having been poured out, and the liquor 
shbstitut^d. Now do you comprehend why your men are 
tipsy ?/^ I stared with^all my eyes, for it never would have 
entei^d into my head ; and I then perceived why it was tfeat 
black woman would not give me the first cocoa-nuts 
which I selected. I told Mr. Falcon of this circumstance, 
/who replied, Well, it was not your fault, only you must not 
-fprget it another time.” 

It was my first watch that night, ard Swinburne was 
quarter*master on deck. Swinburne,” said I, you have 
often been in the ’Vl'est Indies before, why did you not tell 
me that the men were ^ sucking the monkey , when I thought 
that they were only drinking'^cocoa-nut milk ? ” 

Swinburne chuckled, and answebed, Why, Mr. Simple, 
d’ye see, it didn't become me as a shipmate to peach. It ’s 
but seldom that a poor fellow has an opportunity of making 
hirnsdf a ^ littleSiappy/ and it would not be fair to take away 
the chance. I suppose you’ll never let them have cocoa-nut 
Mik again?” ‘ 

that I will nof; hut I cannot imagine what pleasure 
Ctfn find in getting so tJpsy.” 

, Bierely because they are not allowed to be so, sir. 

the whole story in fe# words,” 

r I think I couli cure them, if I were permitted 

^ • * - 

to hear how you’d mana^^ <that, Mr 

drink oW e pibt of 
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liquor, and then put him by himself. 1 would not allow him - 
companions to make merry with, so as to make a pleasurc^f 
intoxication. 1 would then wait until next morning wl^en he 
was sober, and leave him alone with a racki^ Jieadache until 
the evening, when I would give him anjithcr dose, and so 
on, forcing him to get drunk until he hated the smell of 
liquor.*' 

Well^Mr. Simple, it might d© with aotne, hut many of 
our chaps would require the dose you mention to be repeated 
pretty often before it wmuld effect a cure ; Jtnd what 's more, 
they 'd be very willing patienfe, and make no v/ry faces at 
their physic.** • 

• Well, that miglit be, but it would cure them at last* But 
tell me, Swinburne, were you ever in a hurricane ? *' ^ 

I *ve been in every thing, Mr. Simple, I believe, except a 
school, and 1 never had no time to go there. Do you see 
thift battery at Needham Point ? Well, in the hurricane of 
*82, thorn same guns were whirled aw^ay by the wind, right 
over to this point here on the opposite side, the sentries in 
their sentry-boxes after them. Some of the soldiers who 
faced the wind had their teeth blown down their throats like 
broken 'baccy pipel, others had their heads turned round like 
dog vanes ; 'cause they waited for orders to the ^ about 
face* and the whole air was full of young niggersy blowing 
about like peelings of ingons** ^ 

You don’t suppose 1 believe all this, Swinburne ?" 

That ’s as may be, M». Simpl»; but I 've told the story 
so often, that I believe it myself." 

What ship were you in ? '* , 

111 the Blanche, Captain Faulkner, who was as fine a 
fellow as poor Cap tair^ Savage, whom we buried yesterday ; 
there could not be a finer than either pf them. 1 was at the 
taking of the Pique, and carried him down below after he had 
received his mortal vround. We •did a pretty thing out here 
when we took Fort Royal by ^oup-de-nmm, which means, 
boarding from the mom-yard of the frigate, and dropping 
from it into the fort. But what 's thqt under the moon ? — 
there a saif in the offing." 

Swinburne fetched the glass and directed it to ihjC 
One^ two, three, four. It *8 the adn^ral, sir, 
aquadxhn hove.to for tlfe night. One 's a Jine-of-^httU 

Q 
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^I/U swear*'' I examined the vessels, and agreeing with 
S^'pburne, reported them to Mr. Falcon. My watch was 
then v^yer, and as soon as I was released I went to iny 
hammock. 


' CHAPTER XI. 

CAPtXiN XEARNET — THE DIGNITY BALL. 

The next morning at daylight we e^ichanged numbers, and 
saluted the dag, and by eight o'clock they all anchored. Mx. 
Eii^n went on board the admiral’s ship with despatches, and 
/to report the death of ^Captain Savage. In about half an 
hour he returned, and, we were glad to perceive, with a 
smile upon his face, from which we argued that he would 
receive his acting order as commander, which was a question 
of some doubt, as the admiral had the power to give the 
Vacancy to whom he pleased, although it would not have been 
fair if he had not given it to Mr. Falcon ; not that Mr. 
Falcon would not have received his commission, as Captain 
Savage dying when the ship was under no admiral’s command, 
he made himself; but still the admiral might have sent him 
home, and not have given a ship. But this he did, the 
captain of the Minerve being appginted to the Sanglier, the 
captain of the Opossum t«i the Minerve, and Captain Falcon 
ttng the command of the Opossum. He received his 
c^mission tha^ evening, and the next day the exchanges 
were made. Captain Falcon would have taken me with him, 
and offered so to do ; but I could not leave O’Brien, so I 
l^referred remaining in {he tanglier. 

- We were all anxious to know what sort of a person our 
hfew captain was, whose nahie was Kearney ; but we had no 
time to ask the midshipmep, except when they came in 
^atge of the boats which brought his luggage : they replied 
that he was^a very good sort of fellow, and there 
in him. But when I had the night watch with 
“ he came up to me, and said, Wely iMr. Simple, 
^have a new captain. 1 sailed with him far two years 
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And pi‘ay, Swinburne, what sort of a person is he ? ** ■ 

^^Why, I’ll tell you, Mr. Simple: he s a good-tempeil^il, 
kind fellow enough, but 

But what ? * 

Such a bouncer ! !** ♦ ^ 

llow do you mean ? He’s not a very stout man.*' 

Bless you, Mr. Simple, why you don't understand En. 
glish, I jnean that he's the greaUst liar that ever walked a 
deck. Now, Mr. Simple, you know I can spin a yarn 
occasionally." • \ 

Yes, that you can ; witness the hurricane the other nightX 
Well, Mr. Simple^ 1 cannot hold a candle to him. It 
jAi’t that I might not stretch now and then, just for fun, as 
far as he can, but, d — n it, he’s always on the stretc]}. 
In fact, Mr! Simple, he never tells the truth except by mistake. 
He's as poor as a rat, and has nothing but his pay ; yet to 
beMeve him, he is worth at least as much as Greenwich Hos- 
pital. But you'll soon find him out, and he *11 sarve to laugh 
at behind his back, you know, Mr. Simple, for that’s no go 
before his face." 

Captain Kearney made his appearance on board the next 
day. The men \^bre mustered to receive him, and all the 
officers were on the quarter-deck, ‘‘You’ve a fine set of 
marines here, Captain Falcon," observed he ; “ those I left on 
board of the Minerve were only jjit to be hung; and you have 
a good show of reefers too, — those I left in the Minerve were 
not worth hanging. If you please. I'll read my commission if 
you’ll order the men aft." His commission was read, 
hands with their hats off from respect to th^ authority frbff 
which it proceeded. “ Now, my lads," said Captain Kearney, 
addressing the ship's company, “I’ve but few words to say to 
you. I am appointed S command this ship, and you appear 
to have a very good character from your late first lieutenant. 
All I request of you is this: Ule smart, keep sober, and 
always tell the truth — that's j^nough. Pipe down. Gen* 
tlemen/’ continued he, addressing the officers, “ I trust thJt 
we shall be good friends ; and I see no reason that it should 
lie otherwise.^’ He then turned away with a bow, and called 
his coxswain ~ “ Williams, you’ll go on board and tell my 
steward that I have promised to dine with the governor to- 
day, and that he must tcome to dress me ; and, coxswain^ 
0 2 
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t i^collect to put the sheepskin mat on the stern gratings of my 
g%v— * not the one I used to Lave when I was on shore in my 
carriage, but the blue one which was used for the chariot — 
you know whiolL;! mean/' I Jiappened to look Swinburne in 
the facc^ who coined his eye at me^ as much as to say ^ 
There he goes. We afterw^ards met the officers of the 
Minerve, ywho corroborated all that Swinburne had said, 
although it ivas quite urw'ecessary, as we had the captain s 
own ;t^rds every minute to satisfy us of the fact. 

/i)inner parties were now very numerous, and the hospitality 
the island is but too well known. The invitations extended 
to the midshipmen, and many was the; good dinner and kind 
reception which I had during my stay. There was, howevt/, 
ope thing 1 had heard so much of, that I was anxious to wit- 
ness it, which was a dignity ball. But I must eater a little 
into explanation, or my readers will not understand me. Tlie 
coloured people of Barbadoes, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, are immoderately proud, and look upon all the negroes 
who are born on other islands as niggers ; they have also an 
extraordinary idea of their own bravery, although 1 never heard 
that it has ever been put to the proof. The free Barbadians 
are, most of them, very ricli, and hold up their heads as they 
walk with an air quite ridiculous. They ape the manners of 
the Europeans, at the same time that they appear to consider 
them as almost their infcri,»^rs. Now, a dignity ball is a ball 
given by the most consequential of ^ their coloured people, and 
from the amusement and various, other reasons, is generally 
attended by the officers both on shore and afloat. The 
Ice of the tickets of admission was high — I think they were 
half a joe, or eight dollars each. 

The governor sent out cards for a j^and ball and supper for 
the ensuing week, and Miss^ Betsy Austin, a quadroon woman, 
ascertaining the fact, sSnt out her cards for the same evening. 
TWb was not altogether in rivalry, but for another reason, 
which was, that she was aware that most of the officers and 
iflidshipmen of the ships wouid obtain permission to go to the 
^:^ernor’s ball, and preferring hers, would slip away and join 
|||; |^ty, by which means she insured a full attendance. 

day of invitation our captain came on board, and 
new .first lieutenant (of whom I shall say more here- 
thikt the governor insisted that all his officers should 
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go — that he would take no denial^ and therefore, he presumed, 
go they must ; that the fact was, that the governor was a 
iation of his wife, and under some trifling obligations to him 
in obtaining for him his present command. jMe certainly had 
spoken to the prime minister, and he thoug}i% it not impossible, 
considering the intimate terms which the minister and he had 
been on from childhood, tliat his solicitation might have had 
some effect ; at all events, it was pleasant to find that there 
\vas some little gratitude left in this world. After this, of 
course, every officer went, with^the cxceptidh of the master, 
who said that he'd as soon have two round turns in his hawse 
as go to see peoide kiefk their legs about like fools, and that 
he 'd take care of the ship. 

The governor's ball was very splendid ; but the ladies ware 
rather sallow, from the effects of the glimate. However, there 
weje exceptions, and on the wjiole it was a very gay affair ; 
but we were all anxious to go to the dignity ball of Miss Betsy 
Austin. I slipped atvay with tliree other midshipmen, and 
we soon arrived there. A crowd of negroes were outside of 
the house ; but the ball had not yet commenced, from the want 
of gentlemen, the t^^ll being very correct, nothing under mu- 
latto in colour being admitted. Perhaps I ought to say liere, 
that tile progeny of a white and a negro is a mulatto, or half 
and half — of a white and mulatto, a quadroon, or one quarter 
black, and of this class the com^ny were chiefiy composed. 

I believe a quadroon and white make the mustee or one eighth 
black, and the mustcc and*white fhe mustafina, or one six- 
teenth black. After that, they are white washed, and consider<rt| 
as Europeans. The pride of colour is very g;€at in the West 
Indies, and they have as many quarterings as a German prince 
in his coat of«arms ; a«quadroon Vooks down upon a mulatto, 
while a mulatto looks down upon^ sam^, that is, half mulatto 
half negro, while a sambo in his tuyi looks down upon a nigger* 
The quadroons are certainly the handsomest race of the whole : 
some of the women are reafiy beafutiful ; their hair is long aq^ 
perfectly straight, their eyes large and black, their figures per*, 
fection, and .you can see the colour mantle in their ch^ki ^ 
quite as plainly, and with as much effect, as in those 
European. We found the door of Miss Austin’s hous^ 
and ornamented with orange branches, and on our pfrpi^|i^ 
ouflselves were accosted by a mulatto gentleman, who W 
u 3 
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presumed^ '‘usher of the black rod.” His head was well 
powdered^ he was dressed in white jean trowsers^ a waistcoat 
not six inches long, and a half- worn posUcaptain’s coat on, as 
a livery. Withr low bow, he “took de liberty to trouble de 
gentlemen for de S'rd for de ball,” which being produced, we 
were ushered on by him to the ball-room, at the door of which 
Miss Austin was waiting to receive her company. She made 
us a low courtesy^ observing, “ She really happy to see de 
gentlemen of de ship, but hoped to see de officers also at her 
dignity'^ ^ 

This remark touch/id our dignity, and one of my companions 
replied, “ That we midshipmen considered ourselves officers, 
and no small ones cither, and that if she waited for the lieu- 
tenants she must wait until they were tired of the governor's 
ball, we having given the preference to hers.” 

This remark set all to rights; sangaree was handed about, and 
1 looked around at the company. 1 must acknowledge, at Ihe 
visk of losing the good opinion of ray fair countrywomen, that 
I never saw before so many pretty figures and faces. The officers 
not having yet arrived, we received all the attention, and I was 
successively presented to Miss Eurydice, Miss Minerva, Miss 
Sylvia, Miss Aspasia, Miss Euterpe, and many others, evidently 
borrowed from the different men-of-war which had been on the 
station. All tliese young ladies gave themselves all the airs of 
Almack’s. Their dresses I ornnot pretend to describe — jewels 
of value were not wanting, but their .drapery was slight. They 
appeared neither to wear or to require stays, and on the whole, 
their figures were so perfect, that they could only be ill-dressed 
by having on teo much dress. A few more midshipmen and 
some lieutenants (O'Brien among the number) having made 
their appearance. Miss Au^stin directed that the baU should 
commence. 1 request^ the^’honour of Miss Eurydice's hand 
in a cotillon, which was to open the ball. At this moment 
sapped forth the premier violin, master of the ceremonies and 
baUet-master, Massa Johnson, really a very smart man, who 
lessons in dancing to all the “’Badian ladies.’* He was 
it;4ark quadroon, his hair slightly powdered, dressed in a light 
mue coat thrown well hack, to show his lily-white waistcoat, 
only one button of which he could afford to button to make 
fan room for the pride of his heart, tiie frill of his shirt, which 
was un jnhot superb, four inches wide, and extending 
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from his collar to the waistband of his nankeen tights^ which* 
were finished off at his knees with huge bunches of ribaiid ; 
his legs were encased in silk stockings, which, however, was 
not very good taste on his part; as they sh^vied the manifest 
advantage which an European has over a coloured man in the 
formation of the leg : instead of being straight, his shins 
curved like a cheese-knife, and, moreover, his leg was planted 
into his fpot like the handle into a» broom or scrubbing-brush, 
there being quite as much of the foot on the heel side as on 
the toe side. Such was the appearance of JVir. Apollo Johnson, 
whom the ladies considered as the ne plus ultra of fashion, and 
the arbiter ekgantiarum^ Ilis bow~tic)cf or fiddle-stick, was 
his wand, whose magic rap on the fiddle produced immediate 
obedience to his mandates. '^Ladies and gentle, take your 
seats.*’ All started up. Miss Eurjdice, you open de baU.^ 

Miss Eurydice had but a sorry partner, but she undertook 
td instruct me. D’llrien was out vis-fUtns with Miss Euterpe. 
The other gentlemen were officers from the ships, and we stood 
up twelve, checkered brown and white, like a chess-board. 
All eyes were fixed upon Mr. Apollo Johnson, who first looked 
at the couples, then at his fiddle, and, lastly, at the other 
musicians, to see if all was right, and then with a wave ofllis 
howMck the music began. Massa lieutenant,” cried Apollo 
to O’Brien, cross over to opposite lady, right hand and 
left, den figure to Miss Eurydiq^ — dat right; now four hand 
round. You lily midshipman, set your partner, sir; den 
twist her round ; dat do, aiow stop. First figure all over.” 

At this time I thought I might venture to talk a little with 
my partner, and I ventured a remark. To yiy surprise, she 
answered very sharply, 1 come here for dance, sar, and not 
for chatter ^ look M^i^a Johnson, he tap urn bow-tick.” 

The second figure commented, and I made a sad bungle ; 
so I did of the third, and fourth, and fifth, for I never had 
danced a cotillon. When 1 haiftled my partner to her place, 
who certainly was the prettie^ girl in the room, she looked 
rather contemptuously at me, and observed to a neighbour,**'! 
really pity de gentleman as come from England dat no know 
how to dance, nor nothing at aU, until cm hab instruction at 
Barbadoes.” 

A country dance was now called for, which was n:i|0i|6 ac- 
ceptable to all parties, %s none of Mr. Apollo Johnsop^s pupils 

Q 4 ^ 
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’ wm very perfect in their cotillon^ and none of the officers^ 
except O'Brien, knew any thing about them. O’Brien’s 
superior education on this point, added to his lieutenant’s 
epaulet and haBdfiome person; made him much courted ; but 
he took up with Miss Eurydice after 1 had left her, and re. 
mained with her tlie whole evening; thereby exciting the 
jealousy of Mr. Apollo Johnson, who, it ai)pears, was amorous 
in that direction. .Our party increased every minute : all the 
officers of the garrison, and, finally, ^as soon as they coiild get 
away, the governo/s aide-de-camps, all dressed in mvfti (i. e. 
plain clothes). The dancing ton tinned until three o’clock in 
tlie morning, when it was quite a squeeze, from the constant 
arrival of fresh recruits from all the houses in Barbadoes. I 
myst say, that a few bottles of Eau de Cologne thrown about 
the room would have improved the atmosphere. By this time 
the heat was terrible, and the mopping of the ladies' laces 
everlasting. I would recommend a dignity ball to all stout 
gentlemen, who wish to he reduced a stone or two. Supper 
was now announced, and having danced the last country dance 
with Miss Minerva, I of course had the pleasure of handing 
her into the supper^room. It was iny fate to sit opposite to a 
fine turkey, and I asked my partner if I should have the plea- 
sure of helping her to a piece of the breast. She looked at me 
very indignantly, and said, Curse your impudence, sar, 1 
wonder whore you larn manners. Sar, I take a lily turkey 
bosom , if you please. Talk of breast to a lady, sar ! — really 
quite horrid'* I made twe or three more barbarous mistakes 
before the supper was finished. At last the eating was over, 
and I must say a better supper I never sat down to. Silence, 
gentlemen and ladies,” cried Mr. Apollo Johnson, '^wid de 
permission of our amiable hostess, I will purpose a toast. 
Geptletncnt and ladies — You all know, and if be so you 
don’t, I say that there no place in de world like Barbadoes. 
All de world fight against Erfgland, but England nebbet fear ; 
King George nebber fear, whilp Barbadoes *tand ’Badian 
fight for King George to last drop of him blood. Nebber see 
tli day 'Badian run away ; you all know dem Frenchmans at 
liticee, give up Morne Fortunee, when he hear de 'Badian 
vol^ieer come against him.^ I hope no ’fencse present com- ‘ 
but ihn sorry to say Eiiglish come here too jealous of 
OenUemen and lady ^ Barlfiuiiaii born ab only 
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fault — * he rea/ly too brave. I purpose health of ^ Island of 
Barbadocs/ " iVcclamations from all quarters followed this 
truly modest speech, and the toast was drunk with rapture ; 
the ladies were delighted with MK ApolloVelotjuence, and the 
lead which he took in the company. 

O'Brien then rose and addressed the company as follows:— 

Ladies and gentlemen — Mr. Poll has spoken better than the 
best parrot; 1 ever met with in this country ; but as he has 
thought proper to drink the ^ Island of Barbadoes/ I mean 
to be a little more particular. I wish, with him, all good 
health to the island ; but there !s a char^ without which the 
island would be a desert — that is, the society of the lovely 
gft-ls who now surround us, and take our hearts by storm — 
(here O’Brien put his arfh gently round Miss Eurydice^s 
waist, and Mr, Apollo ground his teeth so as to be heard at 
the furthest end of the room,) — therefore, gentlemen, with 
yotftr permission, I will propose the health of the ^'Badian 
Ladies/ " This speech of O’Brien’s was declared, by the 
females at least, to be infinitely superior to Mr. Apollo John- 
son’s. Miss Eurydice was even more gracious, and the other 
ladies were more envious. 

Many other toasls and much more wine was drunk, until 
the male part of the company appeared to be rather riotous. 
Mr. Apollo, however, had to regain his superiority, and after 
some herns and hahs, begged pejmissio^ to give a sentiment. 

Gentlemen and ladies, I beg then to say — 

" Here ’s to de cocll who makf lub to de hen, 

Crow till he lioarse, aqid make lub again.” 

This sentiment was received with rapture ; ^d after silence 
was obtained. Miss Betsy Austin rose and said — " Unac- 
customed as she was t<^)ublic 'peaking, she must not sit 'till 
and not tank^e gentleman for l«is very fine toast, and in de 
name of de ladies she begged leave to propose another sentimen, 
which was — ♦ 

“ Here to de hen what net^r refuEies, 

Let cock pay compliment wbenebber he choose& *’ » 

If the first toast was received with applause, this was with 
entliusiasm ; ‘but we. received a damper after it was subsided, 
by the lady of the house getting up and saying — ‘^Now, 
gentlemen, and ladies, me tink it right to say dat it time to go 
home; I nebber allow j^ople get dnmk or kick up bobbi^ 
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in my house^ so now I tink we better take parting glass, and 
very much obliged to you for your company." 

As O’Brien said, this was a broad bint to be off, so we all 
now took our « parting-glass, in compliance with her request 
and our own wisik^s, and proceeded to escort our partners on 
their way home. While 1 was assisting Miss Minerva to her 
red crape shawl, a storm was brewing in another quarter, to 
wit, between Mr.. Apollo Johnson and O’Brien, O’Brien was 
assiduously attending to Miss Eurydice, whisperings what he 
called soft blarney in her ear, when Mr. Apollo, who was 
above spirit- boiling heat with jealousy, came up, and told 
Miss Eurydice that he would have (the honour of escorting 
her home. 

You may save yourself the trouble, you dingy gut-scraper," 
replied O’Brien; “the lady is under my proteclion, so take 
your ugly black face out of the way, or I’ll show you how I 
treat a ‘ ’Badian who is really too brave.’ ’’ 

So elp me Gad, Massa Lieutenant, ’pose you put a finger 
on me, 1 show you what ’Badian can do.’’ 

Apollo then attempted to insert himself between O’Brien 
and his lady, upon which O’Brien shoved him back with great 
violence, and continued his course towards the door. They 
were in the passage, when 1 came up, for hearing O’Brien’s 
voi(^ in anger, 1 left Miss Minerva to shift for herself. 

Miss Eurydice had now ^^gft O’Brien’s arm, at his request, 
an«l he and Mr. Apollo were standing in the passage, O’Brien 
close' to the door, which r/as shut^ and Apollo swaggering up 
to him. O’Brien, who knew the tender part of a black, 
saluted Apollo ,with a kick on the shins, which would have 
broken my leg. Massa Johnson roared with pain, and recoiled 
two or three paces, parting the crowd away behind him. The 
blacks never fight with fistc, but InUt with their heads like 
rams, and witli quite as much force. When Mr. Apollo had 
retreated he gave his shin bne more rub, uttered a loud yell, 
and started at O’Brien, with^his head aimed at O’Brien’s chest, 
like a battering-ram. O’Brien, who was aware of this plan of 
Bgfating, stepped dexterously on one side, and allowed Mr. 
ApoUo to pass by him, which he did with such force, that his 
went dean through the panel of the dooi' behind O’Brien, 
and there he stuck as fast as if in a pillory, squealing like a 
for aasistance, and foaming withsrage. After some diffi- 
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culty he was released, and presented a very melancholy figure. 
His face was much cut, and his superb jabot all in tatters ; 
he appeared, however, to have had quite enough of it, as he 
retreated to the supper-room, followed by some of liis admirers, 
without asking or looking after O’Brien. . ^ 

But if Mr. Apollo had had enough of ft, his friends were 
too indignant to allow us to go off scot-free. A large mob was 
collected ip the street, vowing vengeance on us for our treat- 
ment of their fiasli man, and a row was to be expected. Miss 
Eurydice had escaped, so that O’Brien had his hands free. 
“ Cam out, you hangman tiefs, tam out ! only wish had rock 
stones, to mash your heads with,” cried the mob of negroes. 
The officers now sallied out in a body, and were saluted with 
every variety of missile, such as rotten oranges, cabbage-stalks, 
mud, and (fbcoa.nut shells. We fou^t our way manfully, fiit 
as we neared the beach the mob incmased to hundreds, and at 
laJt we could proceed no further, being completely jammed up 
by the niggers, upon whose heads we could make no more im- 
pression than upon blocks of marble. We must draw our 
swords,” observed an officer. ‘^No, no,” replied O’Brien, 
that will not do ; if once we shed blood, they will never let 
us get on board wfth our lives. The boat’s crew by this time 
must be aware that there is a row.’' O’Brien was right. He 
had hardly spoken, before a lane was observed to be .made 
through the crowd in the distan^, which in two minutes was 
open to us. Swinburne appeared in the middle of it, followed 
by the rest of the boat’s crew, annad with the boat’s stretchers, 
which they did not aim at the heads of the blacks, but swept 
them like scythes against their shins. This {(ley continued to 
do, right and left of us, as we walked through and went down 
to the boats^the seaiqgn closing up the rear with their stretch- 
ers, with which they ever and anon made a sweep at the black 
fellows if they approached too near. * It was now broad day- 
light, and in a few minutes we T^ere again safely on board the 
frigate.. Thus ended the firs^«and last dignity ball that 1 
attended. * 
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CHAPJER XIL 

I 

I AM CLAIMED EY CA^TAIN KEAltNEY AS A RELATION TRIAL OF SKILL 

VI 

BETWEEN FIRST LIEUTENANT AND CAFTAIN WITH THE LONG BOW 

THE SB \RKy THE PUG DOG, AND THE WILL A QUARTER-DECK PICTURE. 

As the admiral was not one who would permit the ships under 
his command to lie idle in port, in a very few days after the 
dignity ball which I have described, all the squadron sailed on 
their various destinations. I was noti sorry to leave ihe bay, 
for one soon becomes tired of profusion, and cared nothing fdr 
either oranges, bananas, or shaddocks, nor even for the good 
dinners and claret at the tables of the army mess and gentle- 
men of the island. The sea breeze soon liccame more precious 
to us than any thing else; and if wc couhl have bathed without 
the fear of a shark, we should have equally appreciated that 
most refreshing of all luxuries under the torrid zone. It was 
therefore with pleasure that wc received the information that 
we were to sail the next day to cruise off the French island of 
Martinique. Captain Kearney had been So much on shore 
that we saw but little of him, and the ship was entirely under 
the control of the first lieutenant, of whom I have hitherto not 
spoken. He was a very sh^^t, pock-marked man, with red 
hair and whiskers, a good sailor, anjd not a bad officer ; that 
is, he was a practical sailoi^ and cwjld show any foremast man 
his duty in any department — and this seamen very much 
appreciate, as is not very common ; but I never yet knew 
an officer who prided himself Upon his practical kdbwledge, 
who was at the same time a good navi^jator ; and t{0 often, by 
atfsuming the Jack Tar. they lower the respect "due to them, 
and become coarse and vulgar in their manners and language. 
This was the case with Mr. Phillott, who prided himself upon 
his dang, and who was at oi^ time hail fellow well met’' 
wfth the seamen, talking to them, and being answered as fami- 
Harly as if they were equals, and at another, knocking the very 
sgtm men down with a handspike if he was displeased. He 
had tempered, but very hasty ; and his language* to 
^^ loUcers was occasionally very incorrect — to the midshipmen 
J^ttadably so. However, on ihe whole, he was not disliked. 
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although he was certainly not respected as a first lieutenant 
should have been. It is but fair to say^ that he was the same 
to his superiors as he was to his inferiors; and the bluntness 
with which he used to contradict and assert his disbelief of 
Captain Kearney’s narratives often produceiLa coolness between 
them for some days. * 

The day after we sailed from Carlisle Bay I was asked to 
dine in the cabin. The dinner Avas served upon plated dishes^ 
which looked very grand, but there was not much in them. 
“ This plate,” observed the captain, was pvesented to me by 
some merchants for my exertionsfin saving their property from 
the Danes, when 1 was cruising off Heligoland.” 

• Why, that lying steward of yours told me that you bought 
it at Portsmouth,” replied the first lieutenant : I asked hyja 
in the galley this morning.” 

‘^How came you to assert such a confounded falsehood, 
sirf ” said the captain to the man who stood behind his chair. 
I only said that I thought so,” replied the steward. 

Why, didn’t you say that the bill had been sent in, 
through you, seven or eight times, and that the captain had 
paid it with a flowing sheet ? ” 

Did you dare sfty that, sir ?” interrogated the captain very 
angrily. 

Mr. Phillott mistook me, sir,” leplied the steward. He 
was so busy damning the sweepep, that he did not hear me 
right. I said, the midshipmen had paid their crockery bill 
witlx the fore-topsail.” ' • • 

Ay, ay,” replied the captain, that 's much more likely.” 

“ Well, Mr. Steward,” replied Mr. Phillott, 'll be d d 

if you ar’n’t as big a liar as your — ” (master he was going to 
plump out, but fortuni^ly the first lieutenant checked himself, 
and added, )'^^aryoxir father was before you.” 

The captain changed the conversation by asking me Avhether 
I would take a .slice of ham. " It 's real Westphalia, Mr. 
Simple; I have them sent me jkect by Count Troiiingsken, 
an intimate friend of mine, who kills his own wild boars & 
the Hartz mountains.” ^ 

How thft devil do you get them over. Captain Kearney 
There are ways and meansofdoing every thing, Mr. Phillott, 
and the First Consul is not quite so bad as he is represented* 
The first batch was senHover with a very handsome letter to 
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me^ written in his own hand^ which 1 will show you some of 
these days. 1 wrote to him in return^ and sent to him two 
Cheshire cheeses by a smuggler, and since that they came 
regularly. Did you ever eat' Westphalia ham, Mr, Simple?” 

Yes, sir," replied I : " once I partook of one at Lord 
Privilege’s.” 

Lori Privilege ! why he’s a distant relation of mine, a sort 
of fifth cousin,” replied Captain Kearney, 

Indeed, sir !” replied I. 

Then you miust allow me to introduce you to a relation. 
Captain Kearney,” said the first lieutenant ; for Mr. Simple 
is his grandson.” « 

Is it possible ? I can only say, Mr. Simple, that I shall be 
tqost happy to show you every attention, and am very glad that 
I have you as one of my officers.” 

Now, although this was all false, for Captain Kearney was not 
in the remotest manner connected with iny family, yet, having 
once asserted it, he could not retract, and the consequence was, 
that 1 was much the gainer by his falsehood, as he treated me 
very kindly afterwards, always calling me cousin. 

The first lieutenant smiled, and gave me a wink, when the 
captain had finished his speech to me, as much as to say, 

You’re in luck,” and then tlie conversation changed. Cap- 
tain Kearney Certainly dealt in the marvellous to admiration, 
and really told his stories wit|i such earnestness, that I actually 
believe that he thought he was tclli;ig the truth. Never was 
there such an instance of ionfirmed habit. Telling a story of 
a cutting-out expedition, he said, The French captain would 
have fallen hy^my hand, hut just as 1 levelled my musket, a 
ball came, and cut off the cock of the lock, as clean as if it was 
done with a knife — a very remarkable jostance,” observed he. 

“ Not equal to what occured in a ship I was in,” replied 
the first lieutenant, w'hen the second lieutenant was grazed 
by a grape shot, which cut efif one of his wliiskers, and turning 
round his bead to ascertain wjiat was the matter, another grape 
shot came and took off the other. Now that's what 1 call a 
cfo$e shave.*' ^ ^ 

" replied Igptain Kearney, ** Very close/ indeed, if it 
; but y<|n excuse me, Mr. Phillctt, hut you some- 
' itdl strange ^ies. I do not mind it myself, but the 
is not young reliftion here, Mr. Simple.” 
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Captain Kearney^’* replied the first lieutenant, laughing 
very immoderately, do yOu know what the pot called the 
kettle?” 

No, sir, I do not,*’ retorted the captain^ (."with offended 
dignity, Mr. Simple, will you take a glass of wine ? *’ 

1 thought that this little brouillerie woul# have checked the 
captain ; it did so, but only for a few minutes, when he again 
commenced. The first lieutenant observed that it would be 
necessary to let water into the ship every morning, and pump 
it out, to avoid the smell of the bilge wat^r. There are 
worse smells than bilge water,*’ ceplicd the captain, “ What 
do you think of a whole^ship’s company Being nearly poisoned 
wth otto of roses? Yet that occurred to me when in the 
Mediterranean. I was off Smyrna, cruising for a French ship, 
that was to sail to France, with a pasha on board, as an aiff- 
bassador. 1 knew she would be a gofM prize, and was looking 
shdrp out, when one morning we discovered her on the lee 
bow. We made all sail, but she walked away from us, bearing 
away gradually till we were both before the wind, and at night 
we lost sight of her. As I knew that she was bound to Mar- 
seilles, 1 made all sail to fall in with her again. The wind 
was light and variable ; but five days afterwards, as I lay in 
my cot, just before daylight, 1 smelt a very, ^strong smell, 
blowing in at the weather port, and coming ddtlit the skylight 
which was open ; and after sniffing at it two or three times, I 
knew it to be otto of roses,^ I senior the officer of the watch, 
and asked him if there w^ any thjpg in sight. lie replied 
^ that there was not and I ordered him to sweep the horizon 
with his glass, and look well out to windward. ‘ As the wind 
freshened, the smell became more powerful, f^rdered him to 
get the royal ya rds across, and all ready to make sail, for I 
knew that thSTTilPP mSit be ney* us. At daylight, there he 
was, just tliree miles ahead in the wind's eye. But although 
he beat us going free, he was no match for us on a wind, and 
before noon we had possession of l^im and all his harem. By 
the by, I could tell you a good •story about the ladies. Slire. 
was a very valuable prize, and among other .things, she had a 
puncheon of otto of roses on board s**|‘ 

Whew ! cried the first Iiautenant.|.; ;* VYhat ! a whole 
puncheon?*’ 

Yes^’* replied the lyptain, 
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quite 80 large^ perhaps, as ours on board ; iheir weights and 
measures are different. I took .>at most of the yalupbles into the 
brig I commanded — about 20,000 sequins — carpets — and 
among the resj, this cask of otto of roses^ which we had smelt 
three miles off. We had it safe on board, when the maw? of 
the hold, not slin^'ng it properly, it fell into the spiriUroom 
with a ruD^ and was stove to pieces. Never was such a 
scene ; txiy first lieutenanj; and several men on deck fainted ; 
and the men in the hold were brought uj) lifeless : it was 
some time beforq.they were recovered. We let the water into 
the brig, and pumped' it out,«but nothing would take away the 
smell, which was s8 overpowering, tjiat before I could get to 
Malta I had forty men on the sick list. When I arrived 
there, I turned the mate out of the service for his carelessness. 
JS was not until after having smoked the brig, and finding 
that of little use, after having sunk her for three weeks, that 
the smell was at all bearable ; hut even then it could never be 
eradicated, and the admiral sent the brig home, and she was 
sold out of the service. They could do nothing with her at 
the dock-yards. She was broken up, and bought by the 
people at Brighton and Tunbridge Wells, who used her 
timbers for turning fancy articles, which, cmelling as they. did 
so strongly of ‘ptto of roses, proved very profitable. Were you 
ever at Brigliitol^; Mr. Simple ? '' 

Neveiv sir.'" 

at this moment, the*%fiScer of the watch came down to 
say that there was a very^arge sj^ark under the counter, and 
Iviahed to know if the captain had any objection to the officers 
attempting to catch it. 

By no means,” replied Captain Keailiey ; hate sharks 
as I do the deviL I nearly lost 14',000/. by one, when I was 
in the Mediterranean.” * , ^ 

" May I inquire how, Captain Kearney? ” said the first 
Ueutenant, with a demure face ; "I'm very anxious to know." 

Why the story is simply this,” replied the captain. " I 
had an old relation at Mal&, whom | found out by accident 
— an did maid qf sixty, who had l^ed aUl her life on the 
istimd* It was hj^^^el'e accident thaS^f knew ofdier existence. 
1 Wad walking U]^M Strada Beale, wb^ I saw a toge baboon 
^at <wm kept the^who had a little fat pug-dog t|ie tails 
wd$ with hiqpi, while an M 
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X ..‘fuming out for help ; for nhenever she ran to l^crt her 
more he baboon made at her as if he would have ravished 
to go id caught her by the petticoats with one hand^ while he 
had no? pug-dog fast by the otlier. I owed tl^at brute a spite 
for having attacked me one night when 1 passed him^ and 
]»erceiying what was going on^ 1 drew i0y sword and gave 
Mr. Jacko such a clip^ as sent him away howling and bleeding 
like a pig, leaving me in possession ^of the little pug^ which 1 
took up and handed to his mistress. The old lady trembled 
very niuch^ and begged me to see her safe l^me. . She had a 
very fine house, and after she was seated on the sofa, thanked 
me very much for my gallant assistance, *a8 she termed it, and 
told me her name was Kearney; upon this I very soon 
proved my relationship witli her, at which she was much de 
lighted, requesting me to consider her house as my home. * 1 
was for two years afterwards on that station, and played my 
cafds very Well ; and the old lady gave me a hint that 1 should 
be her heir, as she had no other i elutions that she knew any 
thing of. At last 1 was ordered home, and not wishing to 
leave her, 1 begged her to accompany me, oftering her my 
cabin. Site was taken very ill a fortnight before we sailed, ^r.d 
made a will, leaving me her sole heir , but she recovered, and 
got as fat ever. Mr. Simple, the wine stands with you. 
1 doubt if Lord Privilege gave you better claret tlian there is‘ 
in that bottle : 1 imported it n^self ten years ago> when 1 
commanded the Coquette,*' 

** Very odd," observed tSe^first lieutenant — “ we bought some 
at Barbadoes with tlie same mark on the bottles and cork " . 

^*That may be," replied the captain; ^^old established 
houses all keep up tte same marks ; but 1 douDt if yout* wine 
can be con^iared to this. You have never tasted old^ wine, 

I thiiik, fflJ.VRSBSt.'*' 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir ; but I can prove to you that 1 
have, for when Noah piud off the •ark, my ancestor bought hii| 
sea stock, and ii\ been handed down to my father : there may 
be three doaen * • 

Really, Mri^^Phillott, you are almost <;oo facetious^. ^Vill 
you take aome macSirM ? It is one* o^' tlie best thinga we 
can have at sea. 1 widi you had seen kitchen at Wld^l 
Abbey." V. ^ . 

\ ** 1 have no doubt bu^t was Mr. ' 
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** but I should have preferred eating what came from 
wish that I had a knowledge of the art which a fiicnd of^ 
has — a new science^ 1 may say/' ^ 

I^ay what may that be ?!’ , 

They call it fumography/^ ^ 

Funiography ! ^pever heard of it.” 

It is die art of knowing precisely^ by examination of the 


smoke which comes out of the chimney^ what your neighbour 
lias for dinner." 


Upon my soul^ if one could send an excuse at a late hour^ 
that might be useful/' t 

My friend is quite an adept. He can tell first and second 
course entremets, and even if the different articles to be pul 
on the table are done to a turn^ or not/* 


*^Now, Mr. Simple, what do you think of thati**' inquired 
the captain. 

** I think, sir, that it's all smoke.” t 


Bravo, Mr. Simple ! you’ve said a very good thing.” 

So I thought, too ; but, as 1 wasn't quite sure, I would not 
laugh till all the rest of the company did. 

As Mr. Fhillott wished^to hear the end of the captain's story, 
he would not contradict him about the wire, by stating what 
he knew to be the case, that the captain had sent it on board 
at Barbadoes ; find the captain proceeded. 

Well, I gave up my cabin to the old lady, and hung up 
my cot in the gun-room, duritig the passage home. W^e were 
becalmed abreast of Ceuta ^for two^ Hays. The old lady was 
very particular about her pug-dog, and 1 superintended the 
washing of the little brute twice a week ; but at last I w*as 
tired of it, and gave him to my coxswain to bathet 
coxswain, who was a lazy fellow, without my knowledge, used 
to put the little beast into the bight of *a .Tiid'tow him 

overboard for a minute> or so. Jt was during this calm that 
he had him overboard in Uiis way, when a confounded shark 
rose fiom under the counter, and took in the pug-dog at one 
meuthful. The coxswain reported the loss as a thing of no 
consequence ; but 1 knew better, and put the fellow in irons* 
I iben went down arfd broke the melancholy fact to Miss 
Kearney, stating tlutt 1 had put the man in irons, and would 
Ppg him well« The old lady broke out into a most violent 
passion at the intelligence, declared t^at it was my fault, that 
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1 was jealous of tlie dog, atid had done it on purpose* The 
more I protested, the more she raved ; and at last I was obliged 
to go on deck to avoid her abuse and keep my temper. — I 
had not been on deck five minutes before she (ame up — that 
is, was shoved up, for she was so heavy that she could not get 
up without assistance. You know hon#elephanta in India 
push the cannon through a morass with tiieir heads from 
behind; well, my steward used to sl^ove her up the companion, 
ladder jusit in the same way, with his head completely buried 
in her petticoats. As soon as she was up,»)|e used to puli his 
head out, looking as red and hot as a fresh.boiled lobster. 
Well, up she came, with her will in her’haiid, and looking at 
me very fiercely, she said, * Since the shark has taken my dear 
dog, he may have my will also,’ and throwing it overboard, she 
plumped down on the carronade slide. ' It’s very well, madam,’ 
said 1 ; ‘ but you’ll he cool by and^iy, and then you'll make 
anather will.’ ^ 1 swear by all the hopes that I have of going 
to heaven that I never will ! ’ replied she. ^ Yes you will, 
madam,* replied 1. ^ Never, so help me God! Captdn 

Kearney : my money may now go to my next heir, and that, 
you know, will not be you/ Now, as I knew very well that 
the old lady was very positive, and as good as her word, my 
object was to recover the will, which was floating about fifty 
yards astern, without her knowledge. 1 thought a moment,' 
and then 1 called the buatswai^ mate to pipe all hands to 
bathe. 'You’ll excuse me, Miss Kearney,’ said 1, 'but the 
men are going to bathe, an^ 1 do npt think you would like to 
see them all naked. If you would, you can stay on deck/ 
IShe looked daggers at me, and rising from the jarronade slide, 
hobbled to the ladder, saying, ' that the insult was another proof 
of how little I deserved any kindness from her.' As soon as 
she was qu ar ter-boa^ s* were lowered down, and I 

went in one of them and picked up thcfwill, which still floated. 
Brigs having no stem-windows, of course she could not see 
my manoeuvre, but thought that the will was lost for ever. 
We had very bad weather after (hat, owing to which, with the 
loss of her favourite pug, and constant quarrelling with me ~ 
for 1 did all d could to annoy her afterwards — she fell iH, and 
was buried a fortnight after she was landed at Plymouth. 
The old lady kept her word ; she never made another will; ^ I 
^ » 2 
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proved tlie one I had recovered at Doctors’ Commons, and 
touched the whole of her money/* 

As neither the first lieutenant nor 1 could prove whether the 
story was true or not, of course we expressed our congratula- 
tiofis at hjte good fortune, and soon afterwards left the cabin to 
report the marvello, s story to our messmates. AVhen I went 
on deck, 1 found that the shark had just been hooked, and was 
hauling on board. Mr. Phillott had also come on deck. The 
officers were all eager about the shark, and were looking over 
the side, calling tP each other, and giving directions to the 
men. Now, although certainly theie was a want of decorum 
on the quarter-deck. Still, the captain having given permission, 
it was to be excused, but Mr. Phillott thought otherwise, 
and commenced in his usual style, beginning with the marine 
ohicer. 

Mr. Westley, I ’ll trouble you not to be getting upon the 
hammocks. You’ll get ofl* directly, sir. If one of your fellows 
were to do so, I’d stop his grog for a month, and 1 don’t see 
why you are to set a bad exara|)le ; you've been too long in 
barracks, sir, by half. Who is that ? — Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Moore — both on the hammocks, too. Up to the fore- 
topmast head, both of you, directly. Mr. -Thomas, up to the 
main : and 1 say, you youngster, stealing off, perch yourself 
upon the spanker-W>m, and let me know when you’ve rode 
to London. By God J the service is going to hell. I don't 
know what officers are made bf now-a-days. I ’ll marry some 
of you young gentlemen tp the gunner’s daughter before long. 
Quarter-deck’s no better than a bear garden. No wonder, 
when lieutenants set the example.” 

This latter remark could only be applied to O’Brien, who 
$tood in the quarter-boat giving directions, before the tirade 
of Mr. Phillott stopped the dipusement O’Brien 

immediately stepped out of the boat, and going up to Mr. 
FbOlott touched his hat, and said, Mr. Phillott, we bad the 
captain’s permission to catch the shark, and a shark is not to 
b<»got on board by walking u^ and down on the quarter-deck. 
As f egiwds myself, as long as the captain is on board, 1 hold 
luysdf mponsible to him alone for my conduct ,> and if you 
l douc wrong, forward your complaint; but if yen 
to use such language to me, as you have to others, 1 
J|d^ hold you responsible. I am herq, sir, as au officer and a 
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gentleman; and will be treated as such ; and allow me to ob- 
serve, that I consider the quarter-deck more disgraced by foul 
and ungentlemanly language, thjtfi 1 do by an officer accident- 
ally standing upon the hammoAcs. Ilowevef, as^jou httve 
tliought proper to interfere, you may now get the shark on 
board yourself/' ^ 

Mr. Phillott turned very red, for he never had come in 
contact in tjiis way with O'Brien. AU the other officers had 
submitted quietly to his unpleasant manner of speaking to 
them, Very well, Mr. O’Brien ; I shalfftold you answer- 
able for this language,*' replied fie, and shall most certainly 
report your conduct to the captain,’* 

I will save you the trouble ; Captain Kearney is now 
coming up, and 1 will report it myself/* « 

This O'Bi'ien did, upon the captain's putting his foot on the 
quarter-deck. 

observed the captain to Mr. Phillott, what is it 
you complain of?'* 

Mr. O’Brien s language, sir* Am I to he addressed on 
the quarter-deck in that manner ? *' 

I really must s^, Mr. Phillott/* replied Captain Keamey, 
that I do not perceive any thing in wdiat Mr. O’Brien said, 
but what is correct. I command here ; and if an officer so 
nearly equal in rank to yourself has committed himself, you 
are not to take the law into youn^own hands. The fact is, 
Mr. Phillott, your language is not quite so correct as I could 
wish it. I overheard every Vord th^t passed, and I consider 
that you have treated your superior officer with disrespect — 
that is, me. 1 gave permission that the shark shdftld be caught, 
and with that permission, 1 consequently allowed those little 
ill ill h* mi I ifli Iti rill ripl in r of* the service, which must 
inevitably take place. Yet you Ifkve thought proper to inter- 
fere with my permission, which is tantamount to an order, 
and have made use of harsh language, and punished the 
young gentlemen for obeying my injunctions. You wilj 
oblige me, sir, by calling them all down, and in restraining 
your petulance for the future. 1 will* always support your 
authority when you are correct; but 1 regret that, in tl4s 
instance, you have necessitated me to weaken it/* 

This was a most severe check to Mr. Phillott, vrho imme^, 
diately went belov^, after^ailing the mast-heads, and calling’ 
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down the midsliipmen. As soon as he was gonc^ we were all 
on the hammocks again; the shark was hauled forward^ 
hoisted on board, and every, frying-pan in the ship was in 
I'equisition. We were alf much pleased with Captain 
Kearney’s conduct on this occasion ; and, as O’Brien observed 
to me, He really^s a good fellow and clever officer. >V’liat 
a thousand pities it is, that he is such a confounded liar ! ” 
I must do Mr. Phillott the justice to say, that he bore no 
malice on this occasion, but treated us as before, which is 
saying a great dCcd^in his favour, when it is considered 
what power a first lieutenant' has of annoying and punishing 
his inferiors. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

ANOTHER SET-TO BETWEEN THE CAPTAIN AND MUST LIEUTENANT-— 
CUTTINO-OUT EXPEDITION — MR. CHUCKS MISTAKEN — HE DIES LIKE A 
GENTLEMAN-- SWINBURNE BEGINS HIS ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 
ST, VINCENT. • 

We had not been more than a week under tlie Danish island 
of St. Thomas, when we discovered a brig close in-shore. We 
made all sail in chase, and came within a mile and a half 
of the shore, when shq anchored under a battery, which 
'opened its fire upon us. Their elevation was too great, and 
several shots passed over us and between our masts. 

I once met with a very remarkable circumstance,*' ob- 
^rred Captain Kearney. Three guns were fired at a frigate 
I was on board of, from a ‘opttery, a)11lt*l;^^'S^iii><^tirae. The 
ishots cut away the three topsail ties, and down came all 
our topsail yards upon the cap at the same time. That the 
Frenchmen might not suppose that they had taken such good 
aim, we turned up our hands to reef topsails ; and by the time 
' ^at the men were off the yards, the ties were spliced, and the 
%p8iitl8 run up again."** 

IHUllott o^d not stand this most enormous fib, and he 
' Vary odd, indeed, Captain Kearney: but I have 
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known a stranger circumstance. We had put in the powder 
to the four guns on the main deck^ when we were fighting the 
Danish gun-boats^ in a frigate I was in ; and as the men 
withdrew the rammer, a shot {from the enemy entered the 
muzzle, and completed the loading of each gun. We fired 
their own shot back upon them, and thi^occurred three times 
running." 

Upon my word,” replied Captain Kearney, who had his 
glass upoh the battery, 1 think you must have dreamt that 
circumstance^ Mr. Phillott/' A ## 

Not more than you did %bout thr^'^sail ties. Captain 
Kearney.” ^ • 

* Captain Kearney at that time had the long glass in» his 
hand, holding it up over his shoulder. A shot from the bat- 
tery whizzed over his bead, and took the glass out of his hand, 
shivering it to pieces. That 's oiice,” said Captain Kearney, 
vary cooHy ; but will you pretend that that could ever hap- 
pen three times running ? They might take my head off, or 
my arm, next time, but not another glass ; whereas the topsail 
ties might be cut by three different shot. But give me another 
glass, Mr. Simple : I am certain that this vessel is a privateer. 
What think you, ^r. O'Brien ? ” 

I am every bit of your opinion. Captain Kearney,” re- 
plied O’Brien; and I think it would be a very pretty bit of 
practice to the ship's company to take her out from under that 
footy battery.” ^ 

Starboard the helm,* Mr. Fhillott ; keep away four points, 
and then we will think of *it to-niglit." 

The frigate was now kept away, and ran out of the fire of 
the battery. It was then aliout an hour befofe sunset, and in 
the West Indies the sun does not set as it does in the northern 
lati^udesi"**'Pitet'^rts’\io twilighf: he descends in glory, sur-, 
rounded with clouds of gold and rubies in their gorgeous tints; 
and once below the horizon, all is dark. 

As soon as it was dark, we hauled our wind off shore ; and 
a consultation being held betvfben the captain, Mr. Pliillptt, 
and O'Brien, the captain at last decided that the attempt should, 
be made. Jadeed, although cutting out is a very serious a^lr, 
as you combdlt under every disadvantage, still the misdj^ 
done to our trade by the fast-s^ling privateers vrAs so 
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, thd West Indies^ that almost every sacrifice was warrantable 
for the interests of the country > Still Captain Kearney^ al. 
though a brave and prudent officer — one who calculated 
chances^ and wl)p would not ri^k his men without he deemed 
that necessity imperiously demanded that such should he done 
-—was averse to this^y*ttack^ from his knowledge of the bay in 
which tile brig was anchored ; and although Mr. Phillott and 
and 0*Brien both were of opinion that it should be a night 
attack. Captain Kearney decided otherwise. He considered, 
that although the might 6e greater, yet the force em- 
ployed would be more sonsolldrited, and that those who would 
hold hack in the night dare not do so d?iring the day. More- 
ovef, that the people on shore in the battery, as well as those 
in the privateer, would be on the alert all night, and not ex- 
pecting an attack during the day, would be taken off their 
guard. It was therefore tirected that every thing should be 
in preparation during the night, and that tlie ^ats shouM 
shove off before daylight, and row in-shore, concealing them- 
sdves behind some rocks under the cliffs which formed the 
cape upon one side of the harbour ; and, if not discovered, re- 
main there till noon, at which time it was probable that the 
privateer s men would be on shore, and the vessel might be 
captured, without difficulty. 

It is always a scene of mueh interest on board a man-of-war 
when preparations are made for an expedition of this descrip- 
tion ; and as the reader may not have been witness to them, 
it may perhaps be insterestii^ to desprlbe tliem. The boats of 
men-of-war have generally two crews ; the common boats* 
crew, which are^selected so as not to take away the most useful 
men from the ship ; and the service, or fighting boats’ crews, 
which are selected from the very best men on board. • The 
coxswains of the boats are Cnp most in 4he 

ship, and, on this occasion, have to see that their boats are 
properly equipped. 

The bunch, yawl, first and second cutters, were the boats 
appointed for the expedition. They all carried guns mounted 
upbn Slides, which ran fore and aft between the men. After 
the boab were hoisted odt, the guns were lowered t down into 
the bows of the boats. The arm-chests 
which contain the cartridges and irnimu- 
The^ihot were put into the bo^om of the boata; and 
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&0 far they were all ready. The oars of the boats were fitted 
to pull with grummets upon iron thole-pins^ that they might 
make little noise^ and might swing fore and aft without filing 
overboard^ when the boats pulledlElongBide th^ privateer* A 
breaker or two (that is, small casks holding about seven gal- 
lons each,) of water was put into each bo^ and also the men's 
allowance of spirits, in case they should be detained by any un- 
foreseen circumstances. The men l^plonging to the boats were 
fully employed in looking after their arms ; some fitting their 
fiints to their pistols, others, and tlie part of them, 

sliarpening their cutlasses at the ^rindstoi^or with a file bor. 
row^ from the armourar — all were busy and all merry^ The 
very idea of going into action is a source of joy to an English 
sailor, and more jokes are made, more merriment excited, at 
that time than at any other. Then, as it often happens, tHat 
one or two of the service boats’ ere w^ may be on the sick list, 
urgpent solicitations are made by others that they may supply 
their places; The only parties who appear at all grave are 
those who are to remain in the frigate, and not share in the 
expedition There is no occasion to order the boats to be 
manped, for the men are generally in long before they are 
piped away. Indesd, one would think that it was a party of 
pleasure instead of danger and^ of death ilipoti which they were 
about to proceed. . 

Captain Kearney selected the o^picers we^e to have the 
charge of the boats. He would not trust any of the midshipr 
men on so dangerous a service. He^id, that he had known 
so many occasions in which their rashness and foolhardiness 
had spoilt an expedition ; he therefore appoints^ Mr. Fhillott, 
the first lieutenant, to the launch ; 0*Brlen to the yawl ; the 
master to the firs^ Mr* Chucks, the boatjswain, to the se- 
cond»cuttert^ MlPf^jhucks was pleased with the idea of 
having the command of a boat, and Isked me ib come with 
him, to which ! consented, although 1 had intefidOd, as usual, 
to have gone with O'Brien* 

About an hour before daylight Ve ran the frigate to 
a mile and a half of the shore, and the boats shoved , 

frigate then wore round, and stood out 'in the ofiing, 
might at daylight be at such a distance as not to excite 
suspicion that our boats were sent away, whii^jf we In the bo^ 
pulled quietly in^shore. ^We were not a qi^rter of sin hoot 
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before we Arrived at tbe cape forming one side of the bay, and 
were well secreted amon^^.ihe cluster of rocks which were 
underneath. Our oars were laid in; the boats’ painters made 
fast ; and orders given for tlit strictest silence. The rocks were 
very high, and boats were not to be seen without any one 
should come to th^dge of the precipice ; and even then they 
would> in all prcdmllity, have been supposed to have been 
rocks. The wator was ^s smooth as glass, and when, it was 
broad daylight/ the men hung listlessly over the sides of the 
boats, looking aj^i^the corals below, and watching the dsh as 
they glided betwe^.* ! 

V I can’t say, Mrl Simple,’* said lifr. Chucks to me in an 
under tone, that I think well of this expedition ; and I hst'^e 
an idea that some of us will lose the number of our mess. 
After a calm comes a storm ; and how quiet is, every thing 
now ! But I *11 take odbmy great coat, for tlie sun l^ot al« 
ready. Coxswain, give me my jacket.” , *' ' ^0 * 

Mr. Chucks had put on his great coat, but not hik,, jacket 
underneath, which he had left on one of the guns pu t$f^, plain 
deck, all ready to change as soon as the heavy dewuad.^he 
off. The coxswain handed him the jacket> and Mr* Otocks 
threw od* his great coat to put it on ; but when it wi^ pji^ned, 
it proyed, that by niietake hehad taken away the jacket, sur- 
ppunted by two «ihid! epaulettes, belonging to Captain Kearney, , 
whidi ihe:^ea^tdn*«^BlewiM?%yvh^ had b^en it out to brush, 
^ad also laid uppn the 

By all tho hobUi^ 0^, England cried Mr. Chucks, I 
have taken away the Captain’s jacket by mistake. Here s a 
pretty mess ! if I put on my great coat I shall be dead with 
aweating ; if I put on no jacket 1 shall be roasted brown ; but 
if J put on the captain’s jacket I shall be considered disre- 
spectful/^ . , • ^ , 

The. boats tittered; and Mr. Phillott, who was 
in tbe;$|apiMh'; next to us, turned round to see what was the 
ma|^« O^Biien was sitting in the stem-sheets of the launch 
with drst lieutenant, anif I leaned over and told them. 

' By the powers ! 1 don't see why the captain's jacket will 
he nC^ah hurt by Mr, Chucks putting it ou,” replied O’Brien ; 
unless^ indeed, a bullet were to go through it. then it 
he any Ault of Mr, Chucks.” 

Ueuteaany /*and if one did, the 
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captain might keep the jacket, and swear that the bullet went, 
round his body without woUnding, him. He '11 have a good 
yarn to spin. So put it on^ Mr. Chucks ; you *11 make a good 
mark for the enemy.'* i ^ 

That I will stand the risk of with {deasure,** observed the 
boatswain to me, *'for the sake of Mh|^.j(^8idered it gentle* 
man. So here ’s on with it." 

There was a general laugh whe|i Mr. Chudta ptdled on the 
captain's jacket, and sank down in the sterotShcCts C(f thd ijuttery 
with great complacency of countenance, thej(U)sn'in the 

boat that we were in thought p^per,-h(nim^^ his 

laugh a little longer than Mr. Chucks conudei^ neci^ry, whpi 
leaning forward, thus addressed him : I say, Mr. Webber, 

1 beg leave to observe to you, in the most delicate mknner 
in the worid — just to hint to you — that it is not the cuStom 
to laugh at your superior officer. *1 mean just to insinuate, 

ifi^t you are a d — d impudent son of a sea cook ; and if 

we both live and do well, 1 will prove to you, that if 1 am to 
be laughed at in a boat with the captain's jacket on, that 1 am 
not to be laughed at on board the frigate wltlt the boatswain's 
rattan in my fist; and so look out, for squabs, 

when you come the forecaadol I 

don't make you see lUorisatays l^ made, 

and cut more cape^^^aft ^ ^ France, 

Mark my words, trow* * 

sers-scrubbing son of a ' 

Mr. Chucks, having ^ raised his 

voice above the pitidi requiried bf the service, 

was called to order by the dmt aank^back 

into the stern-sheets with all the |inpdeilu^ and authoritative 
show pii^cjil^ia^aTagitaining to i pair ^ 4; 

We waiteaDelund the 

discovered by the enemy ; so vw; Cbhccaled, We 

had already sent an officer, who, Wrefhlly hiding himself by < 
lying down on the rocks, had several times reconnoitered 
enemy. Boats were passing and repUMtilig continually 
the privateer to the shore ; and it appeared, that they went 
shore full Of men, and returned with only one or two ; 
we were in great hopes that we should find but few 
defend the vessel, Mr. Phiilott looked at his wat«^, 
up to 0 *Brien, to proijjp that he had complied ostaedy (i 
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. orders he had receiyed f»ptain, and then gave the 

word to get the boaU/iu»<iler! ^ The painters were cast 
off by the bowmeo^^^ gunjiW&ed^laded and primed, the men 
seized their oatj^ aod kv twd nilikites we were clear of the 
rocks, and drawii<^ in k liti^ withiti a quarter of a mile from 
the harbour s moat^,^d tkot 'half a mile from the privateer 
, Wh ^rowed^;^ i^ui&kly as posaible, but we did not cheer 
, unti|t thia gu*h; which he did from a 

quaTt^;llliaxp&l^i as we’ anle^ the mouth of the harbour, 
/ Widi ^bijir iitiion jaigi*', trailing in the water over our stem, for it 
talm. 'j^ppearedc^that at the low point under the 
at each side or the little bay, they had raised a water 
batte^ of two guns each. One of these guns, laden withT 
grape shot, was now fired at the boats, but the elevation was 
too Mow, and although the water was ploughed up to within 
five yards of the launch, flo injury was received. We were 
equally fortunate in the discharge of the other three gunt; 
two of which we passed so quickly, that they were not aimed 
sufficiently forward, so that their shot fell astern; and the 
! other, although tbeahot among us, did no further injury 
’ than cutting in hwf two of the oars of the first cutter. 

Ih the titfnpjwm had t^md diat thvs^ boats had shoved 

perceived us, and 

I bad to been de. 

T.apBfti^^ a\seo?i^';4^ They were 

ptivateer as were our 
' , b^s,^ and/:it^ivajj^^i^^ us would be first 

oii put to Mr. Phillott 

t we i^pU ||rlt W boats;' and afterwards board on 
aide to whioh’^ ^ ae, in all probability, there 

g j3#Ating s. ^ich were 
!6iedii|iJ' tO*tbe a mrmidable obstacle 

to Mr. Fh0liii^;%^eed with O'Brien : he ordered 

the1^,Wm0u to ky in their Oars and keep the guns pointed 
r t|ady to firO at the wofd given^ and derating the other men to 
p^thdLr best, nerve, every muscle was brought into 

^|»|py by our anxious andintrepid seamen. When within about 
yards of the vessel, and also of the boats/ the orders 
to fire-*- the cerronade of the launch pertoed out 
and so well directed, that one of the l^rench boats 
!;^kikskediate(y ; and fibe musket wiih whkhdmr other 
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smaller guns were loaded, did great execution amon^ their . 
men. In one minute more, with three cheers fi'om our saitori;, 
we were all alongside together, English and French boats pell- 
mell, and a most determined clise conflict took place. The 
French fought desperately, and as they were overpowered, 
they were reinforced by those from the ^vateer, who could 
not look on and behold their companions requiring their assist^ 
ance, without coming to their aid* ^ Some down into 

our boats from the chains, into the. midst of . pur nien ; others 
darted cold shot at us, either to kill us sink pur bbata ; 
and thus did one of the most der^rate lu|iDd*.to-band oonflicts 
take place that ever wa^ witnessed, 

^ But it was soon decided in our favour, for we were the 
stronger party and the better armed ; and when ail opposition 
was over, wp jumped into the privateer, and found not a man 
left on board, only a large dog, wln^flew at O’Brien’s throat 
as^ie entered the port. < 

Don’t kill him,'* said O’Brien, as the sailors hastened to 
his assistance ; only take away his gripe.’’ 

The sailors disengaged the dog, and O'Brien led him up to 
a gun, saying, “ By Jasus, my boy, you ai^^my ^prisoner.” 

But although w€b had possession pf the p4vat^r9 our difli^ 
culties, as it will prove, were by no meanSiPver. We were 
now exposed not Qnly^,tP. the flirp of the two batteries at the * 
liarbour-mouth wliiph we had tp nass, but niso to, that of the 
battery at the bottom of the bay, which bad flisdatthe frigatP. 
Ill the mean time, we werq Very^llpsy in oiitting the cable, ' 
lowering the topsails, and taking the woupdpd. mPn on board 
the privateer, from out of the hoatt* All this jyas, however, 
but the work of a few minutes. Most of ^tbe Frenchmen were 
killed ; our own wounded amounted to only nine seamen and 
Mr. Chudks'fthe'boiftswain, who^ma. ahqt through the body, 
apparently with little chance of survKIng* As Mr. PhiUs^t 
observed, the captain’s epaulettes had made him a mark for the 
enemy, and he bad fallen in his borrowed plumes* 

As soon as they were all on bohrd, and laid on the deek-^l; 
for there were, as near as 1 can recollect, about fourteen \ 
wounded Frmichmen as well as our own tow ropes were 
out forwards, the boats were manned, and we proceeded to 
the brig out of the harbour* It was a dead calm, and we mad^‘ 
but little way, but our bo^’s crew, flmihed with victory, 
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in case they i^ould come out after him. Well, Mr. 
Simple^ 80 far d* ye see the train was well laid. The next 
thing to do was to watch the Spanisli ambassador’s house^ and 
see if he sent away any despa^^hes. Two days after the letters 
bad been taken *to him by this rascal of a clerk, the Spanish 
ambassador sent aw^ two messengers, one for Cadiz, and the 
^ other for Madrid, wKch is the town where the king of Spain 
lives. The one to Ci^iz was permitted to go, but the one to 
Madrid was stpnped by^he directions of the admiral, and this 
job was condded the commissioner. Sir Isaac, who settled it 
'somehow or anotlierj^ and this>^was the reason why the admiral 
called out to him, ‘ I iayj'Sir jfsaac, wh^ killed the messenger ?' 
They brought back his despatches, by which they found out 
that advice had been sent to the Spanish admiral — I forget 
hisTiame, something like Magazine — informing ^him of the* 
supposed crippled state oft our squadron. Sir John, taking it 
for granted Uiat the Spaniards would not lose an opportuiyty 
of taking six sail of the line — more. English ships than they 
f&ave ever taken in their lives — waited a few days to give 
them time, and then sailed from Lisbon for Cape St. Vincent 
where he joined Sir W. Parker, and fell in with the Spaniards 
sure enough, and a pretty drubbing we gav^ them. Now, it*s 
not every body that could tell you all that, Mr. Simple.** 

** Well, but now for the action, Swinburne.** 

’ Lord bless you, Mr, Simple ! it *8 now past seven bells, 
and 1 can't fight tlie battle tf St. Vincent in half an hour ; 
besides which, it *6 well wqyth another glass of grog to hear all 
about that battle,” 

Well, you shell have one, Swinburne; only don’t forget 
to tell it to m^* 

Swinburne and I then separated, and in less than an hour 
afterwards I was dreaming or ^lespatches ~ Sir Jahn*Jervi6-^ 
Sir Isaac Coffin— . and Spanish messengers . 

qHAPTER XIV. 

' o^saisir’s qood aovxce — captaxk keaemst agaiv deals iv tue 

, , , SfARVBLLOUS. 

uotrem^ any arcumstancejn my life that 

( t&Oi lay so* heavily on my mind, as the loss of pooi: Mr. 
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Chucks, the boatswain, whom, of course, I took it fbr granted^ 

1 should never see again. I believe that the chief cause wasj . 
that at the time I entered the service, and every one considered 
me to be tlie fool of the family, Mr. Chucks and O’Brien were , 
the. only two who thought of and treated me dffferently ; and 
it was their conduct which induced me to apply myself, and 
encouraged me to exertion. I believe, t^ many a boy, who, 
if properly patronised, would turn out wll, is, by the injudi- 
cious systerfi of brow-beating and ri^cule^^^EM'ced into the 
wrong path, and, in his despair, throws at^ all self-confi- 
dence, and allows himself to be worried away by the stream to 
perdition. O’Brien was. not very partial to reading himself; 
lie. played the German flute remarkably weU, and had a very 
good voice. His chief amusement was practising, or rather 
playing, wliidi is a very different thing ; but although he ffid 
not study himself, he always made nife come into his cabin for 
•an laour^or two every day, and after 1 had read, repeat to him 
the contents of the book. By this method, he not only in- 
structed me, but gained a great deal of information himself ; 
for he made so many remarks upon what I had read, that it 
was impressed upon both our memories. 

Well, Peter,” he would say, as he came into the cabin, 
what have you to tell me this morning? Sure it’s you 
that’s the schoolmaster, and not me — for 1 learn from yon 
every day.” ^ 

" I have not read much, O’Brien, to-day, for I have been 
thinking of poor Mr. Chuclcs,” • 

Very right for you so to do, Peter : never forget your 
friends in a hurry ; you’ll not fipd too ipany o^them as you 
trot along the highway of life.” ' 

I wonder whether, he is dead ? ” 

" Why* that’s a question I canpot answer: a bullet ffirough 
the chest don’t lengthen a man’s days, lhat’s certain ; but this 
I know, that he’ll not die if he can help it, now that he’s got 
the captain’s jacket on.” 

Yes ; he always aspired 4o a gentleman — which was 
absurd enough in a boatewaih.” 

Not at alk absurd, Peter, but very absurd of you to talk 
without thinking ; when did any one of his shipmates ever 
know Mr. Chucks to do an unhandsome or mean aetipuf ’^ 
Never-— and why ? becauje be aspired to be a gentleman^ 

2 $ V ; ' ' 
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that feeling kept him above it. Vanity s a confounded donkey^ 
very apt to put his head between his legs, and chuck us over ; 
but pride's a fine horse, who -viU carry us over the ground, 
and enable us V> distance owe fellow-travellers. Mr. Chucks 
had pride, and that's always commendable, even in a boat- 
swain* How ofteta have you read of j)eople rising from 
nothing, and becoml^ great men ? This was from talent, 
sure enough ; but it talent with pride to force^it onward, 
not talent with vanity fk check it.*' 

You are very/right, O'Brien ; I spoke foolishly.” 

Never mind, Pttfer, nob^y heard you but me, so it 's of 
110 consequence. Don’t you dine in thb cabin to-day.^" 

« Yes.” 

So do I. The captain is in a most marvellous humour this 
morning. He told me one or two yams that quite staggered 
my politeness and my respect for him on the quarter-deck. 
What a pity it is that a man should have gained such a Sad 
habit ! ” 

He 's quite incurable, I'm afraid,” replied I ; but, cer- 
tainly, his fibs do no harm ; they are what they call white 
lies : I do not* think be would really tell a lie, that is, a lie 
which would be considered to disgrace a gefitleman.” 

Peter, €tli lies disgrace a gentleman, white or black ; 
although 1 grant there is a difference. To say the least of it, 
it is a dangerous habit, for^hite lies are but the gentlemen 
ushers to black ones. I know but ^ one point on whicli a lie 
is excusable, and Uiat is, when you wish to deceive the enemy. 
Then your duty to your country warrants your lying till you 're 
black in the face ; and, for the very reason that it goes against 
your grain, it becomes, as it were, a sort of virtue.” 

What was the differen<^ between the marine Ofiicer and 
Mr. Phillott, that occurred this morning ? '* 

Nothing at all in itself — the marine officer is a bit of a 
gaby, and takes offence where none is meant. Mr. Fhillott has 
a foul tongue, but he has a g^d heart.” 

What a pity it is I” 

^'It is a pity, for he s a smart officer; but die fact is, 
Peter, that junior officers are too apt to copy^thhir superiors, 
and that makes it very important that a young gentleman 
sail with a captain who is a gentleman. Now, Ploilott 
the best pt his time with Qaptaio .^Uover, who is 
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notorious in the service for foul and abusive language. What 
is the consequence ? — that Phiilott, and many others^ who 
have served under him, have learnt his bad habit/* 

I should think, O’Brien, thkt the very eircumstance' of 
having had your feelings so often wounded by such language 
when you were a junior officer, would m^ke you doubly care- 
ful not to make use of it to others, wh^ you had advanced in 
the service^*- ^ • W 

Peter, that’s just the first feeling, which'iwears away after 
a time ; hut at last, your own sense of in Agnation becomes 
blunted, and becoming indiderenf to it, you forget also that you 
wound the feelings of others, and carry the habit with you, to 
the great injury and disgrace of the service. But it's time to 
<lress for dinner, so you *d better make yourself scarce. Pater, 
while 1 tidivtite myself off a little, i^cording to the rules and 
regulations of his Majesty’s service, when you are asked to 
‘ din% with the skipper.’* 

We met at the captain’s table, where we found, as usual, a 
great display of plate, but very little else, except the ship's 
allowance. We certainly had now been cruising some time, 
and there was some excuse for it ; but still, few captains 
would have been solinprovided. I’m afraid, gentlemen, you 
will not have a very grand dinner," observed the captain, as the 
steward removed the plated covers off the dishes ; but when on 
service we must rough it out how we can. • Mr. O'Brien,’ pea- 
soup P 1 recollect faring harder than this througli one cruise, 
in a flush vessel. We were’thirteenVeeks up to our kneeS in 
water, and living the whole time upon raw pork — not being 
able to Jight a fire during the cruise*" 

Pray, Captain Kearney, may I ask where this happened ? ” 
be sure. It v/as off Berimidas: we cruised for seven 
weeks before we could find the^slant}^, and began verily to 
think, that the Bermudas were themselves on a pruise.*’ 

“ I presume, sir, you were not sorry to have a fire to cook 
your provisions when you came tcaan anchor?” said O'Brien^ 

I beg your pardon,” replied Captain Kearney; "we had 
become so accustomed to raw provi^on» and wet feet, that we 
could not eat our meals cooked, or help dipping our legs bvet 
the side, for a long while afterwards. I saw one of the boat* 
keepers astern catch a large harracouta, and eat it alive ^ 
indeed, if 1 had not givftn the strictest orders, and fitogged 

s S 
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half-*a-clozeii of them, I doubt whether they would not have 
eaten their victuals raw to this day. The force of habit is 
tremendous.’^ 

" It is, indeed,” observed ilr. Phillott, dryly, and winking to 
us — referring to the captain’s incredible stories. 

It is, indeed/* ^repeated O’Brien ; we see the ditch in 
our neighbour’s eye,1^d cannot observe the log of wood incur 
own ; ” s^nd O’Brien wntoed at me, referring to PlvUott’s habit 
of bad language. 

I once knew 4 married m^an,” observed the captain, who 
had been always accustomed to go to sleep with his hand upon 
his wife’s head, and would not allow “her to wear a night- cap 
in consequence, W ell, she caught cold and died, and he never 
covid sleep at night until he took a clothes brush to bed with 
him, and laid his hand i\non that, which answered the purpose 
— such was the force of habit.” 

I once saw a dead body galvanised,” observed Mr. Phillott : 

was die body of a man who had taken a great deal of snuff 
during his lifetime, and, as soon as the battery was applied to 
his spine, the body very gently raised its arm, and put its fin- 
gers to its nose, as if it was taking a pinch/’ 

" You saw that yourself, Mr. Phillott observed the captain, 
looking at thedrst lieutenant earnestly in the face. 

Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Phillott, coolly. 

** Have you told that stoi^ often ?” 

, “ Very often, sir.” - » 

. Because I know that^some li^ple, by constantly telling a 
story, at last believe it to he true ; not that 1 refer to yoU| Mr. 
phillott, butlftill, I should recommend you not to teU that story 
where you are not well known, or people may doubt your cre- 
dibility." • 

I make it a rule tp believe every thing myself,’* observed 
Mr. Phillott, out of politeness ; and 1 expect the same cour- 
tesy from others.” 

Then upon my soul ! when you tell that story, you tres. 
pass very much upon our good manners. Talking of courtesy, 
you must meet a friend of mine, who has a courtier all 
his life ; he cannot help bowing. 1 have wm him bow to his 
end thank him after be bad dismouiited — beg pardon 
ofa puppy for treading on his tail ; and one day, he fell 
. bver a scraper, he took his hat off,*aQd made it a thousand 
apologies for his inattention.” 
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Force of habit again/' said O^Brien. 

Exactly so. | Mr. Simple^ will you take a slice of this 
pork ; and perhaps you *11 do me the honour to take a glass of 
wine ? Lord Privilege would not much admire our dinner to- 
day, would he, Mr. Simple ?’* 

As a variety he might, sir, but not &r a continuance.” 

a Very truly said. Variety is charting. The negroes here 
get so tired of salt iish and occra hr^, that they eat dirt by 
way of a relish. Mr. O'Brien, hdw remarkably well you 
played that sonata of Pley del's ^is moijUlp^** 

I am happy that 1 did not annoy you. Captain Kearney^ 
at all events,” replied O’Brien. 

On the contrary, 1 am very partial to good music. My 
mother was a great performer. I recollect once, she was 4 )er- 
forming a *picce on the piano, in which she had to imitate 
a ^ftunder storm. So admirably did she hit it of!^ that when 
we went to tea, all the cream was turned sour, as well as three 
casks of heer in the cellar.*' 

At this assertion Mr. Phillott could contain himself no 
longer; he burst out into a loud laugh, and having a glass of 
wine to his lips, s]|>attered it all over the table, and over me 
who unfortunately was opposite to him. 

I really beg pardon. Captain Kearney, but the idea of 
such an expensive talent was too amusing. Will you permit 
me to ask you a question ? A^ there could not have been 
thunder without lightningi^ were any people killed at the same 
time by the electric fluid of the piano?” 

‘^No, sir,” replied Captain Kearney, very angrily; "but 
her performance electrified us, which was sonf&thing like it. 
Perhaps, Mr. Phillott, as you lost your last glass of wine, you 
will allow me to take another with you ? *' 

" With great pleasure, replied tj;ie first lieutenant, who 
perceived that he had gone far enough. 

" Well, gentlemen,*’ said the captain, we shall soon be in 
the land of plenty. 1 shall crake a fortnight more, and then 
join the admiral at Jamaica*. We must make out our despatch 
relative to t^e cutting out of the Sylvia, (that was the name 
of the privateer brig,) and 1 am happy to say that I shall feel 
it my duty to nM^ke honourable mention of all the party prewnt 
Steward, coffee.** 

The first lieutenant, 0'Brien, and I, bowed to this fiattef. , 
8 4 
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ing avowal on the part of the captain ; as for myself, I felt 
delighted* The idea of my name being mentioned in the 
Gazette, and the pleasure that U would give to my father and 
mother, mantled the blood in -my clieehs till I was as red as a 
turkey*cock. 

Cousin Simple/’ said the captain, good-naturedly, you 
have no occasion to o^sh ; your conduct deserves it ; and you 
ere indebted to Mr. for having made me acquainted 

with you- gallantry.” \ 

Coffee was sooivo'W, and I was glad to leave the cabin and 
be alone, that 1 miglfrcomposhi my perturbed mind. 1 felt too 
happy. I did not, however, say a wokI to my messmates, as 
it might have created feelings of envy or ill-will, O’Brien 
gave me a caution not to do so, when I met him afterwards 
ao t&at I was very glad that I had been so circumspect. 


CHAPTER XV. 

8W]MBUB>'K COMTIVUE8 HIS NARHATIVE OP THE BATTLE OFP CAFE 
ST. VINCENT. 

f 

^Thb second night after thi<?, we had the middle watch, end I 
claimed Swinburne's promise that he would spin his yarn, 
relative to the battle of St, Vincent. Well Mr. Simple, so I 
will ; but 1 require a little priming, or l^shali never go off.” 

Will you have your glass of grpg before or after.” 

, Before, by all' means, if you please, sir. Run dowm and 
get it, and heave the log for.ypu Jn the mean time, when 
we shall have a good hour without interruption, for the sea- 
breeze will be steady, and we |ire under easy sail.’* 1 brought up 
a stiff glass of grog, which Bwinburne tossed off, and as he 
ftnished it, sighed deeply as if in sorrow that there was no 
more. Having stowed away the tumbler in one of the capstern 
hol^l9 for the present, we sat down upon a coil of ropes under 
tfea weather bulwarks, and ^winburne^ replacing his quid of 
tobacco, commenced as^ follows ; — 

Well, Mr, Simple/ as I told yoti before, pld ^Jervis started 
with idl his fl^t for Cape St, Vincent. We fopt one of our fleet 
^anda three-decker, too — the St. George; she took ^ ground, 
was phlig^ to gu boek to Lisbon \ but we 80pjvaj(|eer wards 
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were joined by five sail of the line, sent out from England, so 
that we mustered fifteen sail in all. We had like to lose 
another of our mess, for d'ye see, the old Cul}oden and 
Colossus fell foul of each other, and the Cullod^n had the worst 
on it, but Troubridge, who commanded her, was not a man tp 
shy his work, and ax to go in to refit, when there was a chance 
of meeting the enemy — so he patchrpl her up somehow or 
another, and reported himself reaejy fi action the very next 
day. Ready for action he always was/that’s sure enough, but 
whether his ship was in a fit state to action, is quite 

another thing. But as the sailbrs use^to say in joking, he 
was a true bridge, and»you might trust to him ; which meant 
as much as to say, that he knew how to take his ship into 
action, and how to fight her when he was fairly in it I 
think it was the next day that Cockburn joined us in the 
Minerve, and he brought Nelson •along with him, with the 
iiftelligence that the Dons had chased him, and that the whole 
Spanish fleet was out in pursuit of us. Well, Mr, Simple, 
you may guess we were not a little happy in the Captain, 
when Nelson joined us, as we knew that if we fdl in with the 
Spaniards, our ship would cut a figure — and so she did, sure 
enough. That wa% on the morning of the 1 Sth, and old Jervis 
made thb signal to prepare for action, and keep close order, 
which means, to have your flying jib-boom in at the stem 
windows of the ship a head of.you ; and we did keep close 
order, for a man might .have walked nght round from one 
ship to the other, either lee or weather line of the fleet, I 
shan't forget that night, Mr. Simple, as long as 1 live and 
breathe. Every now and then we heard the signal guns of the 
Spanish fleet booming at a distance to windward of us, and 
you may, guess how our hearts Iq^ped at the sound, and how 
we watched with all our ears for the next gun that was fired^ 
trying to make out their bearings and flistance, as wc assembled 
in litUe knots upon the booms and weather-gangway. It was 
my middle watch, and I was sigiyil man at the time, so of course 
1 had no time to take a c^ulk if 1 was inclined. When ifiy 
watch was Qverj I could not go down, to my hammock, so % 
kept the ntorning watch too, as did most of the men pa 
board : as fpr Nelson, he walked the deck the whole night, quite, 
in a fever. At daylight it was thick and hazy weather, and 
we could not zpake tlifm outj hut^ about five bells, the eld 
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jCuIloden^ .who, if she had broke her nose, had not lost the use 
of her eyes, made the signal for a part of the Spanish fleet in 
sight. Old Jervis repeated Jthe signal to prepare for action, 
.but h,e might have saved the vrear and tear of the bunting, 
{qx we were all ready, bulk-heads down, screens up, guns 
shotted, tackles rove^yards slung, powder filled, shot on deck, 

and fire out — and wnit/s more, Mr. Simple, Til be d d if 

we wer*n*t all willing \>o.* About six bells in the forenoon, the 
fog and haze all cleared away at once, just like the rising of 
the foresail, that thejUlower down at the Portsmouth theatre, 
and discovered the whole of the Spanish fleet. 1 counted them 
all. ^ How many, Swinburne?' cries Nelson. ^Twenty-sije 
sail, sir/ answered I, Nelson walked the quarter deck back- 
wafOs and forwards, rubbing his hands, and laughing to him- 
self, and then he called fot- his glass, and went to the gangway 
with Captain Miller. ‘ Swinburne keep a good look upon Ihe 
admiral,' says he. ' Ay, ay, sir,* says I. ^ Now you see, 
Mr. Simple, twenty-six sail against fifteen were great odds 
upon paper ; hut we didn't think so, because we know’d the 
difference between the two fleets. There was our fifteen sail 
of the line all in apple-pie order, packed up as close as 
dominoes, and every man on board of them longing to come 
to the scratch ; while there was their twenty-six, all sortiehow 
nohow, two lines here, and no line there, with a great gap of 
water in the middle of them. For this gap between their 
ships we all steered, with ^11 the sgil we could carry, because, 
d'ye see, Mr. Simple, by getting them on both sides of us, we 
had the advantage of fighting both broadsides, which is just as 
easy as fighting one, and m^es shorter work of it. Just as it 
struck seven hells, Troubrldge opened the ball, setting to half 
a dozen of the Spaniards, ana jtnaking them re^ ‘ Tom Collins,' 
whether or no. Bang — hang — hang, bang! O Mr. Simple, it 's 
a beautiful sight, to see the first guns fired, that are to bring 
on a geheral action. « He's the luckiest dog, that Troubridge,' 
said Nelson, stamping with ithpatience. Our ships were soon 
hard at it, hammer and tongs, (my eyes, how they did pelt it 
in I) and old Sir John, in the Victory, smashed the cabin 
windows pf the Spanish admiral, with such a hell of a .raking 
fooaddide that the fallow bore up as if the devil Uok^ him. 
Have drove a Forttmouth waggon 
hii stam — the broadside of the Victory had made room 
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enough. However, they were soon all smothered up in smoke, 
and we could not make out how things were going on-r-bufc we 
made a pretty good guess. Well, Mr. Simple, as they say at the 
play, that was act the first, scene the first ; and now we had to 
make our appearance, and I '11 leave you to judge, after 1 Ve 
told my tale, whether the old Captain wasn^ principal performer, 
and top sawyer over them all. But st^T a moment, I’ll just 
look at tho binnacle, for that young ^man 's nodding at the 
wheel. — I say, Mr. Smith, are you snutting your eyes to keep 
them warm, and letting the shjp run Iwlf a point out of her 
course? Take care I don’t send for another helmsman, that’s 
pll, and give the reason why. You'll make a wry face upon 
six-water grog, to morrow, at seven bells. D — your eyes, 
keep them open — can’t you?" ^ • 

Swinburne, after this genteel adi^onition to the man at the 
i^ieel, reseated himself and continued his narrative. 

All this while, Mr. Simple, we in the Captain had not 
fired a gun ; but were ranging up as fast as we could to where 
the enemy lay in a heap. There were plenty to pick and 
choose from ; and Nelson looked out sharp for a big one, as 
little boys do when they have to choose an apple ; and, by the 
piper that played before Moses ! it was a big one that he or- 
dered the master to put him alongside of. She was a four- 
decker, called the Santissima Trinidad. We had to pass some • 
whoppers, which would have satisfied any reasonable man ; ^ 
for there was the San Josef, and Salvador del Mondo, and 'San 
Nicolas ; but nothing would suit kelson but this four-decked 
ship ; so we crossed the hawse of about six of them, and as 
soon as we were abreast of her, and at the^ord ^ Fire ! ' 
every gun went off at once, slap into her, and the old Captain 
reeled at the discharge as if ^e was drunk. I wish you'd 
only seen how we pitched it into thig Holy Trinity ; slie was 
holy enough before we had done with her, riddled like a sieve, 
several of her ports knocked into one, and every scupper of her 
running blood and water. Nat but what she stood to it as 
bold as brass, and gave us nearly gun for gufi, and maJe a 
very pretty.general average in our ship’s company. Many of 
the old captains went to kingdom- come in that business, and 
many more were obliged to bear up for Greenwich Hospital. 

" ^ Fire away, my I^ds— steady aim!' cries Nelson. 

^ Jump down there, Mf. Thomas ; pass the word to reduce thq 
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cartridges, the shot go clean through her. Double shot ttie 
guns there, fore and aft.’ ^ 

So we were at it for a>K)ut half-an-hour, when our guns 
became so hot fy)tn quick firing, that they bounced up to the 
beams overhead, tearing away their ringbolts, and snapping 
the breechings like rype yarns. By this time we were almost 
as much unrigged a^.if we had been two days paying ofi' in 
Portsmouth harbour. \ T)ie four- decker forged ahead, and 
Trouhridge, in the joll*" old Culloden, came between us and 
two other Spanishosliips, who were playing into us. She was as 
fresh as a daisy, and. gave thefn a dose which quite astonished 
them. They shook their ears, and felhastern, when the Blen- 
heim laid^hold of them, and mauled them so that they went 
astern again. But it was out of the frying-pan into the fire : 
for ^the Orion, Prince George, and one or two orthers, were 
coming up, and knocked Vhe very guts out of them. I '11 be 

d d if they forget the 14th of April, and sarve thfin 

right, too. Wasn’t a four-decker enough for any two-decker, 
without any more coming on usp and couldn't the beggars 
have matched themselves like gentlemen ? Well, Mr. Simple, 
this gave us a minute or two to fetch our breath, let the guns 
C0ol, and repair damages, and swab the blood from the decks; 
hut we lost our four-decker, for we could not get near her 
again/' 

What odd names the Spaniards give to their ships, Swin- 
burne!” 

Why, yes they do ; «t would almost appear wicked to 
belabour the Holy Trinity as we did. But why they should 
Call a four-decided ship the Holy Trinity, I can’t tril. Bill 
Saunders said that the fourth deck was for the Pope, who was 
as great a parsonage as the. others ,* but I can’t understand 
how {that can he. Well, Mr> Simple, as I was head signal 
man, I was perched on the poop, and didn't serve at a gun. I 
had to report all I could see, which was not msicb, the smoke 
was so thick ; but now and th^en 1 could get a peep;, as ft were^ 
fhmugh the holes in the blanket. Of course ! Me obliged to 
keep my eye as much^as possible upon the admiral* not to 
make out bis signals, for Commodore Nelson wodldp't thank 
i^me for that ; I know he hated a signal when in aeden^ so I 
never took no, notice of the hunting, but just watched' to 

he was about. So while we are repairing daiOa^j, 1 ’ll 
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just tell you what I saw of the rest of the fleet. As soon as 
old Jervis had done for the Spanish admiral, he hauled his 
wind on the larboard tack, and iftlowed by four or five other 
ships, weathered the Spanish liye and joined Collingwood in 
the Excellent. Then they all dashed throng the line ; the 
Excellent was the leading ship, and she first took the shine out 
of the Salvailor del Mondo, and then lejt her to be picked up 
by the other ships, while she attached a two-decker, who 
hauled doVn her colours — I forget j^r name just now. As 
soon as the Victory ran alongside of the S|lvador del Mondo, 
clown went her colours, and Excellent reasons had she for 
striking her flag. iWid now, Mr. Simple, the old Captain 
comes into play again. Having parted company with the four- 
decker, we had recommenced action with the Saft Nicolas, a 
Spanish eiglity, and while we were hard at it, oIcWGollingflrood 
comes up in the Excellent. TJ)ei6an Nicolas, knowing that 
the Excfcllent*s broadside would send her to old Nick, put her 
helm up to avoid being raked : in so doing, she fell foul of the 
San Josef, a Spanish three-decker, and we being all cut to 
pieces, and unmanageable — all of us indeed reeling about like 
drunken men — Nelson ordered his helm a-starboard, and in a 
jiffy there we were^ all three hugging each other, running in 
one another's guns, smashing our chain-plates, and poking our 
yard arms through each other's canvass. 

'All hands to board I'roared^Nelson, leaping on the ham- 
mocks and waving his sword. 

“ ' Hurrah ! hurrah ! * echoed through the decks, and up 
flew the men, like as many angry bees out of a bee-hive. In 
a moment pikes, tomahawks, cutlasses, and pistq]^ were seized, 
(for it was quite unexpected, Mr. Simple,) and our men 
poured into the eighty-gun ship, pd in two minutes the decks 
were cleared, and all the Dons* pitched below. I joined the 
boarders and was on the main.deck when Captain Miller came 
dow^ji, and cried out, ' On deck again immediately.' Up we 
Went, and what do you think it was for, Mr. Simple ? Why 
to bwrd a second time ; /or l^elson having taken the two- 
decker, swore that he’d have the three-decker as well. So 
away we went again, clambering up her lofty sides how we 
could, and dropping down on her decks like hailstones.- We 
all m^e for the quarter-deck, beat down every Spanish beggar 
that show^ fight, and jn five minutes more we had h^^d 
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down the colours of two of the finest ships in the Spanish 
navy. If that wasn-t taking the shine out of the DonSj 1 
should like to know what And didn't the old captains 
cheer and shake hands, as Commodore Nelson stood on the 
deck of the San tJosef, and received the swords of the Spanish 
officers ! There was enough of them to go right round the 
capstern, and plenty tn spare. Now, Mr. Simple, what do you 
think of that for a sprk« } ’ 

” Why, Swinburne, \ c<in only say that I wish I had been 
there.” ^ 

So did every man in the fleet, Mr. Simple, I can tell you.** 
But what becamIS of the Santissim^ Trinidad } '* 

Upon my word, she behaved one deck better than all tliQ 
Others. She held out against four of our ships for a long while 
and then haj’led down her colours, and no disgrace Jto her, con- 
sidering what a precious h^mering she had taken first. But 
the lee division of the Spanish weather fleet, if 1 may so call jt, 
consisting of eleven sail of the line, came u}) to her assistance, 
and surrounded her, so that they got her off. Our ships were 
too much cut up to commence a new action, and the admiral 
made the signal to secure the prizes. The Spanish fleet 
then did what they should have done befoj'e -^got into line ; 
and we lost no time in doing the same. But we both luid had 
fighting enough.*’ 

** But do you think, Swinburne, that the Spaniards fought 

wen?” , ^ 

** They^d have fought better, if they’d only have known 
how. There's no want of courage in the Dons, Mr. Simple, 
hut they did not suppoh each other. Only observe how Trou- 
bridge supporied us. By God, Mr. Simple, he*was the real 
felloto, and Nelson knew it well. He was Nelson’s right-hand 
man ; but you know there' ^wasn’t room for tm Nelsons. 
Their ships engaged held out weU, it must be acknowledged, 
but why wer'n't they all in their proper berths ? Had they 
kept close order of sailing, and had all fought as well as those 
w)^ were captured, it would fiot have been a my ea^y matter 
forfifl^Sen chips to gain a victory over twetily-silu That’s long 


odda, even when backed' by British seamen. « 

Well, how did you separate.” 

Why, die next ifiorning the Spaniards had the* ^thei- , 
^ ^ option whether to fight tsr pot; ; At one 
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time they had half a mind, for they boite down to us ; upon 
which we hauled our wind, to show them we were all ready to 
meet them, and then they thought better of it, and rounded-to 
again. So as they wouldn’t fight, and we didn’t wish it, we 
parted company in the night ; ana two days afterwards we an- 
chored, with our four prizes, in Lagos Bay. So now you have the 
whole of it, Mr. Simple, and I Ve talked tfll I *m quite hoarse. 
You haven't by chance another drop of 'ihe stuff left to clear 
my throat ?• It would be quite a charily." 

I think I have, Swinburne ; and you deserve it, 1 will 
go and fetch it.” 


CHAPTER \VL 

► A iJftTTJER FROM FATHER M*GRAT1I, WHO DIPLOMATISES WHEK PRIEST 

MEETS PRIEST, THEN COMES THE TUO OP WAR FATHER O^TOOLE NOT 

TO BE MADE A TOOL OF. 

We continued our cruise for a fortnight, and then made sail 
for Jamaica, where^we found the admiral at anchor at Port 
Royal; but our signal was made to keep under weigh, and 
Captain Kearney, having paid his respects to the gdmiral, re- 
ceived orders to carry despatches to Halifax. Water and pro- 
visions were sent on board by the boats of the admiral’s ships, 
and, to our great disappoiirtment, as the evening closed in, we 
were again standing out to sek, instead we had anticipated, 
enjoying ourselves on shore ; but the fact was, that orders bad 
arrived from England to send a frigate imme^at^ty lip to the 
admiral at Halifax, to be at his disposal. 

I hadf however, the satisfaction to know that Captain 
Kearney had been true to his word in paking mention of my 
name in the despatch, for the clerk showed me a copy of it. 
Nothing occurred worth mentioning during our passage, ex- 
cept that Captain Keasney was i«ry unwell nearly the who]p 
of the time, and seldom quitted h^s cabin. It was in Octoh^ 
that we anchored in Halifax harbour, and the Admiralty, ex- 
])ecting our arrival there, bad forwarded our letters. There 
were none for mj?, but tliere was one for O’Brien, ftom Father 
M^ath, the contents of which were as follow ; — 
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^ My dear Sou, 

And a good son you are^ and thai*s the truth on it^ or 
devil a bit should you be a son of mine. You 've made your 
faioily quite doUtented and peadeable, and they never fight for 
the praties now — good reason why they shouldn’t^ seeing 
thit there’s a plenty for all of them, and the pig craturs into 
the bargain. Your Either and your mother, and your brother, 
and your three sisters\end their duty to you, and their bless- 
ings too — and you nnty*add my blessing Terence, which is 
worth them all ; fo- wo'n't I get you out of purgatory in the 
twinkling of a hed-^post ? Make yourself quite asy on that 
score, and lave it all to me ; only just say a pater now and 
then> that when St. Peter lets you in, he mayn’t throw it in 
your tee&,'**that you 'vc saved your soul by contract, w'hich is 
the 8nly way by which emperors and kings ever get to heaven. 
Your letter froiQ Plymoulh came safe to hand ; Barney, the' 
post-boy, having dropped it, under foot, close to our ddDr, 
the big pig took it into his mouth and ran away with it ; hut 
I caught sight of him, and speaking to him, he let it go, 
knowing (the ’cute cratur !) that 1 could read it better than 
him. As soon as 1 had digested the contents, which it was 
hicky the pig did not instead of me, I jusif took my meal and 
iiiy big stick, and then set oft* for Bally clcuch. 

Now you 'know, Terence, if you haven’t forgot — and if 
you have, I 'll just remind ygu — that there’s a flaunty sort of 
young woman at the poteen shop thqre, who calls herself Mrs. 
O’Rourke, Wifg^to a oqipc^ O'Rouake, who was kilt or died one 
4Ay, I don’t know whi^i,fbut that *s not of much consequence. 
iThe devil a b^ do 1 t^ink the priest ever gave the marriage-bless- 
ing to that same ; although she swears that she was married on 
the , rock of Gibraltar — it mgy he a strong rock fore^I know, 
but it ’s not the rock of salvation like the seven saor^ents, of 


which marriage is one/ JBenedicUe ! . Mrs. O’Rourke is a 
little too apt to fieer and jeer at the priests ; and if it were 
nbt that she softens down pertinent remarks with a glass 
of the real poteen, which proves soma 
e||Urch^ rd excommupicate her body and jiud every 
body, gnd every soul that put their lips to the at her 

;^d^>o^ But she must leave that off, as. I tell , her, wl^n she 
and ^gly, for then all the whisky world 

> h^. But she’s a fine wman now, and it goes 
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agin my conscience to help the devil to a fine woman, nt that 
tins Mrs. O'Rourke knows every body and every thing tlglass^ 
going on in the country about ; and she has a tongue whman 
has never had a holyday since ifr was let loose^ he 

'Good morning to ye, Mrs. O’Rourke,* says I. 

' An’ the top of the morning to you. Father M'Grath/ 
says she, with a smile ; ' what bring'* you here ? Is it a 
journey you *re taking to buy t^ie true wood of the cross ; 
or is it a purty girl that you wish to Q^nfebs, Father McGrath ? 
or is it only that you’re come for a drop of<|)oteen, and a little 
bit of chat with Mrs. O'Rourke^ * • 

" ' Sure it ’s I who*Tl be glad to find the same true wood of 
fhe cross, Mrs. 0‘Rourke, but it*s not grown I sppect, at 
your town of Ballycleuch ; and it*s no objection I’d have to 
confess a pilrty girl like yourself, Mrs, 0’Rourkd!*^ho 'ifonly 
tell me half her sins, and give nil no trouble ; but it’s the 
tr^th, that I ’m here for nothing else but to have a bit of chat 
with yourself, dainty dear, and taste your poteen, just by way 
of keeping my mouth nate and clane. 

"So Mrs. O'Rourke poured out the real stuff, which I 
drank to her health ; and then says I, putting down the bit of 
a glass, ' So you *v5 a stranger come, 1 find, in your parts, Mrs; 
O’Rourke.’ 

"'Tve heard the same,* replied she. So you observe, 
Terence, I came to the fact all aUonce by a guess. 

" 'I’m tould,’ says I, /that hes jl l^otc^man, and spakes * 
what nobody Can understaitd.’ • > • 

" ' Devil a bit,* says she ; he’s ail Englifthmah, and speaks 
plain enough,' 

" ' But what can a man mane, to come here and sit down 
all alona.^ ' says I. • 

“ 'All alone, Father McGrath!* replied she; 'is a man 
all alone, when he's got his wife and childer, and more coming, 
with the blessing of God?* 

" ' But those boys are not hi%own cbilder, I believe,’ says L 
" ' Thfere again you *re all in a mistake. Father M'Grsfti,’ 
lejoins she. ^ The childer are idl hi$ own, and all girls to 
boot. It appears that it’s just as well that you come down, 
now and for information, to our town of Ballydeu^^/ 

" ' Very true, Mrs. O'Rourke,* says**! ; ' and who is it tha^ 
knows every thing so will as yourself?* You observe, TeteUfe, 
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^ just said every thing contrary and arce i^ersa, as they 
to the contents of your letter ; for always recollect^ my 
A, that if you would worm a secret out of a woman, you *11 
io more by contradiction than' you ever will by coaxing — so 
1 went on : < Anyhow, I think it*s a burning shame, Mrs. 
O'Rourke, for a gentleman to bring over with him here from 
England a parcel of 'lazy English servants, when there's so 
many nice boys and gii^ biere to attind upon them.’ 

^ Now there you're 01 wrong again, Father M'drrath,' says 
she. * Devil a soUl has he brought from the other country, 
but has hired them' all here.' Arn’t there Ella Flanagan for 
one maid, and Terence Driscol for *a. footman ? and it's 
well that looks in his new uniform, when he comes down 
for t^be newspapers ; and arn't Moggy Gala there to cook the 
dinner, and pretty Mary Sullivan for a nurse .for the babby 
as soon as it comes into the world ? 

* Is it Mary Sullivan, you mane ?’ says I ; ' she that 
married about three months back, and is so quick in child* 
getting, that she 's all but ready to fall to pieces in this same 
toe P* 

**'It’s exactly she,* says Mrs. O’Rourke; ^and do you 
know the reason ?* ** 

" ^ Devil a bit,* says I ; * how should /?* 

* Then it’s just that she may send her own child away, 

and give her milk to the Erglish babby that’s coming ; be- 
cause the lady is too much of a lady „to have a child hanging to 
her breast.' < <* 

‘ But suppose Mary Sullivan's child ar'n't bom till after- 
wards, howethen?’ says I. ‘Speak, Mrs. O'Rourke, for 
you're a sensible woman.' 

“ ‘ How then ?' says she., ‘ Och ! that’s all arranged ; for 
Mary says that she’ll be in bed a week before the lady, so 
that's all right, you’ll perceive. Father M‘Grath,' 

“ ‘ But don't you perceive, senable woman as you are, that 
a ^oung woman, who is so ipuch out of her reckoning as to 
have a child three months after her marriage, may make a 
little mistake in her lyipg-in arithmetic, Mrs. O’Rourkjef P ' 
“‘Never fear, Father M‘Gratb, Mary SuUivdta will keep 
her word ; and sooner than disappoint the lady, and lojK her 
place, she'll just tumljle down stairs, and wo’n’t that ptit her to 
Wdftst enough?’ o 
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peA^i simple. 

* * Wel]^ that's what I call a faithful good servant that 
earns her wages/ says I ; ' so now I ’ll just take another glass^ 
Mrs. O’llourke^ and thank you too. Sure you're the woman 
that knows every things and a« mighty pretty woman into the 
bargain.’ 

** ‘ Let me alone now. Father McGrath, and don't be 
pinching me that way anyhow.’ 

' It was only a big flea that I perceived hopping on your 
gown» my darling, devil any thing e^.’ 

' Many thanks to you, father, for that«ame ; but the next 
time you’d kill my fleas, just wait until they're in a more 
dacent situation.* • 

. * Fleas are fleas, Mrs. O’Rourke, and we mugj catch ’em 

when we can, and how we can, and as we can, so no oflfence. 
A good night’s rest to you, Mrs. O’Rourke -^"'When io you 
mean to confess ? ' • 

♦ ‘ I’ve an idea that I’ve too many flea# about me to con- 

fess to you just now, Father McGrath, and that 's the truth on 
it. So a pleasant walk back to you.' 

So you’ll perceive, my son, that having got all the in* 
formation from Mrs. O'Rourke, it’s back I went to Ballyhinch, 
till I heard it whiapered that there were doings down at the 
old house at Ballycleuch. Off I set, and went to the house 
itself, as priests always ought to be welcomed at births and ^ 
marriages, and deaths, being, as you know, of great us^on sucli 
occasions — when who ^should open the door but Father * 
O'Toole, the biggest rapparec cf 9 priest in the whole of Ire- 
land. Didn't he steal a horse, and only save his neck by 
benefit of clergy ? and did he ever give absolut'i>n to a young 
woman without making her sin over again ? * What may be 
your pleasure here. Father M^Qrath ? ' says he, holding the 
door with his hand. • 

^ Only just to call and hear wbaf ’s going on.' 

« « For the matter of that,’ says he, ^ I’ll just tell you that 
we ’re all going on very well ; Ijpt ar’n’t you ashamed of your- 
self, Father M'Grath, to cpme here to interfere with my fldek, 
knowing that I confess the house altogether.^' 

^ That% as may he,' says I ; ' but I only wanted to know 
what the lady had brought into, the world.’ 

. * It’s a tMld,* says he. w 

* Indeed ! ' says 1 4 * many thanks for the informatton ; 

T S 
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smd pray Mrhat is it that Mary Sullivan has brought into the 
world ? * 

* That*B a childy too/ says he; ^and now that you know 
all about it^ good evening to yeu. Father M'Grath*' And the 
ugly brute slammed the door right in my face. 

‘ Who stole a horse ? ’ cries 1 ; but he didn’t hear me — 
more*8 the pity. 

" So you’ll perceive, my dear boy, that I have found our 
something, at all eveiitsy^but not so much as 1 intetidecL; for 
1*11 prove to Father O’Toole, that he*s no match for Father 
McGrath. But whaUl find odt must be reserved for another 
letter, seeing that it’s not possible to telldt to you in this same. 
Praties look well, but somehow or another clothas don’t grow, 
upon trees in ould Ireland; and one of your half.quarterly 
bills, or a ill vie prise-money, if it found its way here, would 
add not a little to the respfectability of the family appearance. 
Even my cassock isibecoming too My for a parish priest ; n^;; 
cuat I care about it so much, only Father O’Toole, the baste ! 
had on a bran new one — not that I believe that he ever came 
honestly by it, as I have by mine — but, get it how you may, 
a new gown always looks better than an ould one, that ’s certain. 
'So no more at present from your loving friend and confessor, 

^^Urtagh McGrath-'* 

you *11 observe, Peter,” said O’Brien, after I had 
read the letter, that, as I supposed, your uncle meant mischief 
when he went over to Irela.’^d.^ Whether the children are both 
boys or both girls, or your uncle’s is a boy, and the other is a 
gjjrl, there 's jto knowing at present. If an exchange was re- 
quired, it's made, that’s certain ; but I will write again to 
Father M'Grath, and insist , upon his finding out the truth, if 
possible. Have you any letter from your father ? ” ^ 

" None, I am sorry te say. I wish 1 had, for he would not 
have failed to speak on the subject.” 

Well, never mind, it’s no use dreaming over the matter; 
we must do our best when we get to England ourselves, and in 
the mean time trust to Father McGrath. Til go and write to 
him whfe my mind ’s full of it.” O’Brien wrote his letter, and 
the subject was not started again. 
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chapter xvil • 

CAPTAiv Kearney's illness — he makes his will and devises sundry 

CHATEAUX EN ESPAONE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE CONCERNED — 
THE LEGACY DUTY IN THIS INSTANCE NOT RUINOUS— UE SIGNS, SEALS, 
Aiq> Dllb. ^ 

• 

The captain^ as was his custon, went pn shore, and took up 
his quarters at a fricnj’s house ; that is to say, the house of an 
, acquaintance, or any polite gentleman who woul d as k him to 
take a dinner and a bed. This was quite sufficiPflrtbr Captain 
Kearney, yvho would fill his portmanteau, aai^HBke tip his 
quarters wilhout thinking of leaving them until tlie ship sailed, 
^ some more advantageous invitation was given. This conduct 
in England would have very much trespassed upon our ideas of 
hospitality ; but in our foreign settlements and colonies, where 
the society is confined and novelty is desirable, a person vrho 
could amuse like Captain Kearney was generally welcome, let 
him stay as long jis he pleased. All sailors agree in asserting 
that Halifax is one of the most delightful ports in which a ship 
can anchor. Every body is hospitable, cheerful and willing to 
amuse and be amused. It is^ therefore, a very bad pla^ to* 
send a ship to if you wish her to refit in a hurry, unless indeed* 
the admiral is there to v&^tch ovei^ your daily progress, and a 
sharp commissioner to expeditd^your motions in the dock-yard. 
The admiral was there when we arrived, and ^we dK>uld not 
have lain there long, had not the health of Captain Kearney, 
by the time that we were read^ for sea, been so seriously af- 
fected,* that the doctor was of opinion that he could not saiL 
Another frigate was sent to our inteaded cruising ground, and 
we lay idle in port. But we consoled ourselves : if we did not 
make prize-money, at all events, we were very happy, apd tlie 
major part of the officers very fnuch in love. ' • 

We had remained in Halifax harbour about three weeks, 
when a vesy great change for the worse took place in Captiiin 
Keimy’s disease. Disease, indeed, it could hardly be 
He iiiad been long suffering from the insidious attacks of a hoi 
climate, and though Repeatedly advised to invalid, he n^vet 
would consent. His constitution appeared now to be breaJdiq 
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Up. In a few days he was so ill, that, at the request of the 
naval surgeons, )ie consented to lie removed to the hospital, 
where be could command inore^ comforts than in any private 
house. He had dot been at the hospital more than two days, 
when he sent for me, and stated his wish that 1 should remain 
with him. You know, Peter, that you are a cousin of mine, 
and one likes to have one’s relations near one when we are sick, 
so bring your traps on shore.* The doctor has promked me a 
nice little room for ,voursetf, and you shall come and sit with 
me all day.” I certainly had na objection to remain with him, 
because I considered it my duty so to do„ and I must say that 
there was no occasion for me to make any efforts to entertain 
him, as he entertained me; but 1 could not help seriously 

reflecttlig, CAek feeling much shocked, at a man, lying in so 
dangerous a state -^for the doctors had pronounced his recovery 
to be impossible — stiU continuing a system of falsehood during 
the whole day, without intermission. But it really appeared 
in him to be innate; and, as Swinburne said, “ if he told truth, 
it was entirely by mistake.” 

Peter,” said he, one day, there’s a great draught. Shut 
the door, and put on some more coals.” 

The fire does not draw well, sir,” replied I, without 
the door is open.” 

' It^s astonishing how little people understand the nature 
of these things. When I built bay house called Walcot Abbey, 
there was not a chimney wopld draw ; 1 sent for the architect 
and abused him, but he could manage it : I was obliged to 

do;;it myself.” 

I^d you manage it, sir ?” 

Mature it — I think 1 did. The first time 1 lighted the 
fire, I. ojpened the door, and the ^draught was so great, that my 
little biey William, who ttess standing in the current of air, 
woubi ii^ve gone right up the chimney, if 1 had not caught 
him by die petticoats ; as it was, his frock was on fire.” 

eir, it must have been as bad as a hurricane ! ” 
nOj not quite so bad — but it showed what a little 
knowledge of philosophicitl arrangement could effect. . We have 
npbttirncanes in England, Peter; but I have seen a veryp|fetty 
whirlwind when I wa« at Walcot Abbey.” 

indeed, sir.” 

t f Yes, it cut lour square haystacks rounds and I lost 
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twenty tons of hay ; it twisted the iron lamp-post at the 
entrance just as a porpoise twists a harpoon^ and took up a sow 
and her litter of pigs that were about a hundred yards from the 
back of the house, and landed them safe over, the house, to the 
front, witli the exception of the old sow putting her shoulder 
out.’* 

" Indeed, sir.” 

** Yes, but what was strange, there were a great many rats 
in the hayrick, and up they went w^h the hay. Now, Peter, 
by the laws of gravitation, they naturally c#me down before the 
hay, and I was walking with rfiy greyhound, or rather terrier, 
and after one cominj^ down close to her, which she killed, it 
•was quite ridiculous to witness her looking up in th e air, and 
watching for the others.” ^ 

A greyhound did you say, sir, or a terrier 
Both, Peter ; the fact is, shtfhad been a greyhound, but 
•Ulreaking her fore-leg against a stump, when coursing, I had 
the other three amputated as well, and then she made a capital 
terrier. She was a great favourite of mine.” 

Well,” observed I, I have read something like that in 
Baron Munchausen.” 

Mr. Simple,’^ said the captain, turning on his elbow and 
looking me severely in the face, what do you mean to imply ?” 
O nothing, sir, but 1 have read a story of that kind.” ^ 
Most probably ; the great #rt of invention is to found it 
upon facts. There are ^me people who out of a mole-hill will * 
make a mountain ; #ind facts and fiction become so blended 
now-a-days, that even truth becomes a matter of doubt.” 

Very true, sir,” replied I ; and as he diddnot speak for 
some minutes, 1 ventured to bring my Bible to his bedside, as 
if I wa^ reading it to myself. • 

What are you reading, Peter?” said he. 

Only a chapter in the Bible, sif,” said I. Would you 
like that I should read aloud ?” 

“ Yes, Tm very fond of the^ible — it’s the book of truth, 
Peter, read me about Ja^sob, and his weathering Esau wiAi a 
mess, of pottage, and obtaining his father’s blessing.” I could 
not help thinking it singular that' he should select a portion in 
whichi for divine reasons, a was crowned with success and 
reward. 

When 1 had finishtd % he asked me to read aometUng 

T 4 
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more ; I turned over to the Acts of the Aposdes^ and commenced 
the chapter in which Ananias and Sapphira were atruck dead. 
When 1 had finished^ he observed very seriously^ “ That is a 
very good lesson , for young people, Peter^ and points out that 
you never should swerve from the truth. Recollect^ as your 
motto, Peter, to ‘ tell truth and shame the deviL* ” 

After this observation I laid down the book, as it appeared 
to me that he was quite unaware of his propensity ; and with- 
out a sense of your fault, v}iow can repentance and amendment 
be expected? He<^became more feeble and exhausted every 
day, and, at last, was so weak that he could scarcely raise him- 
self in his bed. One afternoon he said, Peter, I shall make 


my will, npt that I am going to kick the bucket just yet ; but 
still it is every man’s duty to set his house in order, and it will 
amuse^meT^So Tetch pen and paper, and come and sit down 
by me.” ^ 

I did as he requested. 

" Write, Peter, that I, Anthony George William Charles 
Huskisson Kearney, (my father’s name was Anthony, Peter ; 
1 was christened George after the present Regent, William and 
Charles after Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, who were my sponsors ; 
Httskisson is the name of my great uncle, whose property de- 
volves to me; he’s eighty-three now, so he can't last long,) — 
have you written down that ? ” 

Yes, sir.” 

" Being in sound mind, do hereby make my last will and 
testament, revoking all former wills.”* 

Yes, sir,” 


’ I hequeatk to my dearly beloved wife, Augusta Charlotte 
Keameyif (she was named after the Queen and Princess Augusta, 
who held per .at the baptismal font,) all my household furniture, 
bookS| il^l^es, plate, and houses, for her own free use and 
will^/tt^.liik dispose of afher pleasure upon her demise. Is 
tharWres?”' 

'^Al8d, 4he interest all my money in the three per cents, 
in the long annuities, and ^e balance in my agent’s 
handii^ for her natural life. At lier death to be dfvided into 


j^ortions between my twa children, William Moliamed 
Keatney> and Cait>line Anastasia Kearney.; Is that 
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« Yes, Sir/* 

Well, then, Peter, now for my real property. My estate 
in Kent (let me see, what is the tiame of it — Walcot Abbey, 
my three farms in the Vale of Aylesbury, andithe marsh lands 
in Norfolk, 1 bequeath to my two children afore-named, the 
proceeds of the same to be laid up, deducting all necessary ex- 
penses for their education, for their sole use and benefit. Is 
that down ^ ” 

“ Not yet, sir — * use and benefit.^ Now it is, sir.” 

Until they come to the age of twenty^one years ; or in 
case of my daughter, until she marries with the consent of my 
executors, then to be equally and fairly valued and divided be- 
Uveen them. You observe, Peter, I never make aiijiLiifPerence 
between girls and boys — a good father will leave onp chiM as 
much as andther. Now 1*11 take mv breath a little.” 

1 was really astonished. It was well known that Captain 
TJSarney had nothing but his pay, and that it was the hopes of 
prize.money to support his family, which had induced him to 
stay out so long in the West Indies. It was laughable ; yet I 
could not laugh : there was a melancholy feeling at such a 
specimen of insanity, which prevented me. 

Now, Peter, *11 go on,*’ said Captain Kearney, after a 
pause of a few minutes. I have a few legacies to bequeath. 
First, to all my servants 501 . each, and two suits of mourning; 
to my nephew, Thomas Kearney ,«of Kearney Hall, Yorkshire, 
I bequeath the sword presented me by the Grand Sultan. I 
promised it to him, and, alfliough have quarrelled, and not 
spoken for years, I always keep my word. The plate presented 
me by the merchants and underwriters of Lloyd’s, < leave to ray 
worthy friend, the Duke of Newcastle. Is ibat down?” 

Yes, sir.*’ 

Well ; my snuff-box, presehted me by Prince Poteinkin,' 
I bequeath to Admiral Sir Isaac Coflfn ; and, also, I release 
him from the mortgage which I hold over his property of the 
Madeleine Islands, in North TAmerica. By the by, say, and 
further, I bequeath to him. the bag of snuff presented to me by 
the Dey of Algiers; he may as well have the snuff as he has 
the snuff*box. Is that down?” 

«Yes,sir.*^ • , 

Well then, now, Peter, I must leave you something.** ^ 

" 0, never mind me/^replied L • 
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" No, no, Peter, I must not forget my cousin. Let me see ; 
you shall have ray fighting sword. A real good one, 1 can tell 
you. I once fought a duel with it at Palermo, and ran a 
Sicilian prince ^ clean through the body, and it held so tight, 
that we were obliged to send for a pair of post-horses to pull 
it out again. Put that dov/n as a legacy for iny cousin, Peter 
Simple. 1 believe that is all. Now for my executors ; and I 
request my particular friends, the Earl of Londonderry, the 
Marquis oj Chandos, an«I, Mr John Lubbock, banker, to be my 
executors, and leaF«c each of them the sum of one thousand 
pounds for their trouble, and ih token of regard. That will do, 
Peter. Now, as 1 have left so much r^al property, it is neces- 
sary that;.^re should be three witnesses ; so call in two mord, 
and let me sign in your presence.” 

Tills ofoii was obeyed, and this strange will duly attested ; 
for I hardly need say, that even the presents he had pretended^ 
to receive were purchased by himself at different times ; tint 
such was the force of his ruling passion even to the last. Mr. 
Phillott and O’Brien used to come and see him, as did occa- 
sionally some of the other officers, and he was always cheerful 
and merry, and seemed to be quite indifferent about his situation, 
although fully aware of it. Ilis stories, if any thing, breame 
more marvellous, as no one ventured to express a doubt as to 
their credibility. 

1 had remained in the hospital about a week, when Captain 
Kearney was evidently dying ; the doctor came, felt his pulse, 
and gave it as his opinion that he could not outlive the day. 
This was on a Friday, and there certainly was every symptom 
of dissolution. He was so exhausted, that he could scarcely 
articulate ; hia feet were cold, and his eyes appeared glazed, 
and turning upwards. The rioctor remained an hour, felt his 
pulse again, diook his head, *and said to ,me in a low voice, 

He ia quite gone/' As soon as the doctor quitted the room. 
Captain Kearney opened his eyes, and beckoned me to him. 
** H^’s a confounded said he ; he thinks 1 am 

slijiping my wind J ]^w better ; going I am, is 

trfu? — but I , 11 ^^ Thursday*” Strange to say, 

froin that it was mported that 

he was dead, had signed the acting order for 

hie Buiioessoir^.tlie ipw to the astomsbyiient^Of every 
1 hgdy. Captain Kipi% was still alive# He continued in this 
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State, between life and deaths until the Thursday next^ the day 
on which he asserted that he would die — and, on that mornings 
he was evidently sinking fast. Towards noon, bis breathing 
became much oppressed and irregular, and he* was evidently 
dying ; the rattle in his throat commenced ; and I watched at 
his bedside, waiting for his last gasp, when he again opened 
his eyes, and beckoning me, with an eflbrt, to put my head close 
to him to hgar what he had to say, he contrived, in a sort of 
gurgling whisper, and with much dim^lty, to utter — ** Peter, 
1 ’m going now — not that the rattle — in ihy throat — is a 
sign of death : — for I once knew* a man — • to live with — the 
rattle in his throat — for iij? weeks” He fell back and expired, 
having, perhaps, at his last gasp, told the greategji^jjj)^ of his 
whole life. 

Thus died* tliis most extraordinary character, tffibi^in most 
points, commanded respect ; ne was a kind man, and a 
good officer; but from the idiosyncracy of his disposition, 
whether from habit or from nature, could not speak the truth. 
1 say from nature, because 1 have witnessed the vice of stealing 
equally strong, and never to be eradicated. It was in a young 
messmate of good family, and who was supplied with money to 
almost any extent : was one of the most generous, open- 

hearted lads that 1 ever knew ; he would offer his purse, or the 
contents of his chest, to any of his messmates ; and, at the same 
time, would steal every thing that he could lay his hands upon. 
1 have known him watch for hours, to steal what could be of 
no use to him, as, for instance, an shoe, and that much too 
small for his foot. What he stole he would give away the very 
next day ; but to check it, was impossible. It «was so well 
known, that if any thing was missed, we used first to apply to 
his chest to see if it was there, andp usually found the article in 
question. He appeared to be wliblly insensible to shame upon 
this subject, though in every other he sHowed no want of feeUng 
or of honour ; and, strange to say> he never covered his theft 
with a lie. After vain attemper t% cure him of this propensity, 
he was dismissed the service as incorrigible. * 

Captain Kearney was buried in thoi churchyard with the 
usual military honours. Jn his desk we found directions, in 
bis own hand) relative to his funeral, and the engraving on his 
tombstone. In these, he stated bis age to he thirty-one 
If tins was correct, Captiin Kearney, from the time tbkt ha 
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had been in the service of his country, must have entered the 
navy just^oMr months before hr was born. It was unfortunate 
that he commenced the inscription witli Here lies Captain 
Kearney,” &c.«&:c. His tombstone had not been set up twenty** 
four hours, before somebody, who knew his character, put a 
dash under one word, as emphatic as it was true of the living 
man, " Here lies Captain Kearney.” 


CHAPTER XVJII. 

CArTAIIiJ^TORTON OLOOMV KEWS PROM HOME — GET OVER HEAD AND 

EARS WATER, AND PINA MVSELF AFTERWARDS GROWING ONE 

CLOTHES ANOTHER ^THOUGH NEITUEH AS RICH AS A 
JEW, OR AS LARGE AS A f/iMEh, 1 PASS THROUGH MY EXAMINATION, 
WUICITMY BROTHER CANDIDATES THINK PASSING STRANGE. 

The day after Captain Kearney’s decease, his acting successor 
made his appearance on board. The character of Captain 
Horton was well known to us from the complaints made by 
the officers belonging to his ship, of his apathy and indolence ; 
indeed, he went by the sobriquet of the'^Sloth.” It certainly 
was very annoying to his officers to witness so many opportu- 
nities of prize-money and distinction thrown away through the 
indolence of his dispositica. Captain Horton was a young 
man of family who had advanced Tapidly in the service from 
interest, and from occasi6hally di^inguisbing himself. In the 
several cutting-out expeditions, on which he had not volun* 
teered but had been ordered, he bad shown, not only courage, 
but a remarkable degree of coolness in danger and difficulty, 
which had gained him much approbation : but it was said, that 
this cdolness arose from his fery fault — an unaccountable lazi- 
ness, He would walk away, as it were, from the enemy’s fire, 
when others would hasten, merely because he was so apathetic 
that he would not exert himself to run. In one cutting-out 
expedition in which he distinguished himsdf, it is said, that 
having to board a vary high vessel, and that in a shower of 
grape and musketry, when the boat dashed alongside^ and the 
inen iwere springing up, he looked up at thehei^tof the vessels 
and exclaimed with a locdc of despair, My Ood ! must 
really climb up that vessel’s detiki ^ When he had gained 
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the deckj and became excited, he then proved how little fear 
had to do with the remark, the captain of the ship falling by 
his hand, as he fought in advance of his own men. But this 
peculiarity, which in a junior ofliper was of little consequence, 
and a subject of mirth, in a captain became of* a very serious 
nature. The admiral was aware how often he had neglected 
to annoy or capture the enemy when he might have done it ; 
and by such neglect. Captain Horton infringed one of the ar- 
ticles of war* the punishment awarded .to which infringement 
is death. His appointment, therefore,^to thosSanglier was as 
annoying to us, as his quitting his former .ship was agreeable 
to those on board of her.* 

,As it happened, it proved of little consequence : the^adrairal 
had instmetions from home to advance Captain Hffrton to t he 
first vacancy, .which of course he was obliged to jT^Rfith ; 
but not wishing to keep on the statibn an officer who would 
exert himself, he resolved to send her to England with 
despatches, and retain the other frigate which had been or- 
dered home, and which we had been sent up to replace. We 
therefore heard it announced with feelings of joy, mingled 
with regret, that we were immediately to proceed to England. 
For my part, I was glad of it. I had now served my time as 
midshipman, to within five months, and I thought that 1 had 
a better chance of being made in England than abroad. 1 was 
also very anxious to go home, for ^mily reasons, which I have 
already explained. In a fortnight we sailed with several 
vessels, and directions to take charge of a large convoy from 
Quebec, which was to meet us off the island of St. John’s. In 
a few days we joined our convoy, and with a faij wind bpr® 
up for England. The weather soon became very bad, and we 
were scudding before a heavy galg, under bare poles. Our 
captain seldom quitted the cabin, but remained there on a sofa, 
stretched at his length, reading a novel/ or dozing, as he found 
most agreeable. 

I recollect a circumstance which occurred, which will prove 
the apathy of his dispositiop, anc! how unfit he was to com* 
mand so fine a frigate. We had been scudding three days, 
when the wetaiher became much worse* O'Brien, who had the 
middle watch, went down to report that it blew very hard,'* 
Very welL'^ said the captain ; let me know if it Wuwa 
hardei*/' 
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Iti about an hour more the gale increased^ and O'Brien went 
down again. It blows much harder. Captain Horton.** 

Very well,” answered Captain Horton, turning in hia cot ; 
you may ca^ me again when it blown harder.*’ 

At about six bells the gale was at its height, and the wind 
roared in its fury. Down went O'Brien again. It blows 
tremendous hard now. Captain Horton.” 

Well, well, if the weather becomes worse ** 

"It can t be worse,”. interrupted O'Brien; " it”s impossible 
to blow harder.”' 

Indeed ! Well, then,” replied the captain, “ let me know 
whemit luUsr 

In the. morning watch a similar circumstance took place. 
Mn^Phillott, went down, and said that several of the convoy 
were'oufof light astern. " Shall we heave-to, Caotain Horton 
" O no,*’ replied he, ‘^she will be so uneasy. Let me know 
if you lose sight of any more.** 

In another hour, the first lieutenant reported tliat " there 
were very few to be seen.’* 

Very well, Mr. Phillott,’* replied the captain, turning 
round to sleep ; " let me know if you lose any more.** 

Some time elapsed, and the first lieutenant reported " that 
they were all out of sight,** 

" Very well, then,” said the captain ; " call me when you 
see them again.'* « 

This was not very likely to take place, as we were going 
twehe knots an hour, at?d running away from them as fast as 
we could, so the' captain remained undisturbed until he thought 
proper to get up to breakfast. Indeed, we never saw any more 
of our convoy, but taking the gale with us, in fifteen days 
anchored in Plymouth Soupd. The orders came down for the 
frigate to be paid off, all standing, and re-commissioned. I 
received letters from ihy father, in which he congratulated me 
at my name being mentioned in Captain Kearney's despatches, 
and requested me to come l^m3 as soon as 1 could. The ad- 
fniral allowed my name to be put down on the books of the 
guard ship, that 1 mi^ht not lose my time, and then gave me 
two months' leave of absence. 1 bade farewi^ to my ship, 
mates, shook hands with O'Brien, who proposed to go over to 
Ireland previous to his applying for another ship, atid, with my 
4 >ay in my pocket, setoff in the^ Plymouth mail, and in 
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three days was once more in the arms of my aflfectionate mother^ 
and warmly greeted by my father^ and the remainder of my 
family. 

Once more with my family, I ^ust acquaint^the reader with 
what had occurred since my departure. My eldest sister, Lucy, 
had married an officer in the army, a Captain Fielding, and 
his regiment having been ordered out to India, had accompa- 
nied her husband, and letters had been received just before my 
return, announcing their safe arrival at Ceylon. My second 
sister, Mary, had also been engaged to be married, and from 
her infancy was of extremely delicate health. She was very 
handsome, and much admired. Her intended husbandbwas a 
baronet of good family ; but unfortunately she caue^t a cold 
at the assize ball, and went off in a decline. Sfie die d ab out 
two months before my arrival, and the familyi^wert* TrTcieep 
mourning. My third sister, Ellen, Was still unmarried ; she, 
ttlSW, was a very beautiful girl, and now seven teeen. My mo- 
ther’s constitution was much shaken by the loss of my sister 
]Mary, and the separation from her eldest child. As for my 
father, even the loss of his daughter appeared to be wholly for- 
gotten in the unwelcome intelligence which he had received, 
that my uncle's wif» had been delivered of a son, which threw 
him out of the anticipated titles and estates of my grand- 
father. It was indeed a house of mourning. My mother's grief 
1 respected, and tried all I could console her ; that of my 
father was so evidently worldly, and so at variance with his 
clerical profession, that 1 must acknowledge, I felt more of 
anger at it than sorrow. He had becomg morose and sullen, 
harsh to those around him, and not so kind to my mother as 
her state of mind and health made it»his duty to be, even if in- 
clination jvere wanted. He seldorp passed any portion of the 
day with her, and in evening she went to bed very early, 
so that there was little communication between them. My sister 
was a great consolation to her, and so I hope was I ; she often 
said so, as she embraced me^ ayd the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and I could not help surmising that those tears wei^ 
doubled from the coolness and indifference, if not unkindness, 
with which nfy father behsived to her^ As for my sister, she 
was an angel ; and as 1 witnessed l)er considerate attentions 
to my mother, and the total forgetfulness of self whic^ die 
displayed, (so difiTerent f|pm my father, who was all sdQ I 
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often thought what a treasure she would prove to any 
who was fortunate enough to win her love* Such was the 
state of my family when I returned to it. 

I had been ^t home about* a week^ when one evenings after 
dinner, I submitted to my father the propriety of trying to 
obtain my promotion. 

I can do nothing for you, Peter; I have no i nterest what- 
ever,” replied he moodily. 

I do not think lljat much is required, sir, ’ replied I ; 
" my time will hi served on the 90th of next month. If I 
pass, which I trust 1 shall be able to do, my name having 
been mentioned in the public despatchc^s will render it a point 
of no v^^ great difficulty to obtain my commission at the 
request of my grandfather.” 

Ves, y6wr grandfather might succeed, 1 have no doubt ; 
but I think you have litt'ib chance now in that quarter. My 
brother has a son, and we are thrown out. You are not aw«9^ 
Peter, how selfish people are, and how little they will exert 
themselves for their relations. Your grandfather has never 
invited me, since the announcement of my brother's increase 
to his family. Indeed, I have never been near him, for I 
know that it is of no use.’* * o 

I must think otherwise of Lord Privilege, my dear father, 
until your opinion is confirmed by his own conduct. That I 
am not so much an object of interest, I grant; but still he 
was very kind, and appeared to be partial to me,” 

“ Well, well, you caw try all you can ; but you '11 soon see 
of what stuff this world is made; I am sure I hope it will be 
ao, for what is to become of you children if I die, I do not 
know ; — I have saved little or nothing. And now all my 

prospects are blasted by thi^ ” and my father dashed his 

fist upon the table in a manner by no yeans clerical, and with 
a look very unworthy 6f an apostle. 

1 am sorry that I must thus speak of my father, but I must 
not disguise the truth. must say, there was much in 

Extenuation of his conduct. He had always ai' dislike tb^the 
profession of the chprch : his ambition, as a young man, had 
been to enter the army, for whidf service he much better 
’Qualified j but, as it has beep the custom for centuries to entail 
the property of the aristocracy upon the i^itest son, and 
brothers to be supported by the state, or rather 
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by tile people^ who are taxed for their provision^ my father 
was not permitted to follow the bent of his own inclination. 
An elder brother had already selected the army as his pro. 
fession^ and it was therefore d^ided that my father should 
enter the church ; and thus it is that we have had^ and still 
have, so many people in that profession, who are not only 
totally unfit for, but who actually disgrace, their calling. The law 
of primogeniture is beset with evils and injustice ; yet without 
it, the aristocracy of a country must sink into insignificance. 
It appears to me, that as long as the j^eople of a country are 
content to support the younger sons of the nobility, it is well 
that the aristocracy sliouid be held up as a third estate, and a 
lipk between the sovereign and the people ; but if the 
people are either too poor, or are unwilling to fie so 
they have a right to refuse taxation for such purposes, and to 
demand that the law of primogeniturf should be abolished. 

remained at home until my time was complete, and then 
set\)fr for Plymouth to undergo my examination. The passing- 
day had been fixed by the admiral for the Friday, and^ as I 
arrived on Wednesday, I amused myself during the day, 
walking about the dock -yard, and trying all 1 could to obtain 
further information , in my profession. On the Thursday, a 
party of soldiers from the depot were embarking at the land- 
ing-place in men-of-war boats, and, as I understood, were 
about to proceed to India, 1 witi^ssed the embarkation, and 
waited till they shoved off, and then walked to the anchor 
wharf to ascertain the weights of the respective anchors of the 
different classes of vessels in the King’s service. 

I had not been there long, when I was attracted by the 
squabbling created by a soldier, who, it appeared, had quitted 
the ranks to run up to the tap |n the dock-yard to obtain 
liquor. Hb was very drpnk,and was followed by a youAg woman 
with a child in her arms, who was endeavouring to pacify him. 
“ Now he quiet, Patrick, jewel,” said she, clinging to him, 
sure it ’s enough that you 've left the ranks, and will come to 
disgrace when -you get on board. V^ow, be quiet, Patrick, and 
let us ask for a boat, and perhaps the officer will think it 
was all a mistake, and let yUoff aisy ; and sure I'll spedte to 
> Mr. O’Rourke, and he s a kind man.” 

“ Oqt wid you, you cratur, it is Mr. O’Rourke you’d jbe 
laving a conversation wid^and he be chucking you uiideir 
u 
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chin of yours. Out wid you, Mary, and lave me to find my 
way on Wrd. Is it a boat 1 want^ when I can swim like 
St. Patrick, wid my head uiidor my arm, if it wasn't on my 
shoulders } At all events, 1 can wid my nappersack and 
musket to boot 

The young woman cried, and tried to restrain him, but he 
broke “from her, and running down to the wharf, dashed off 
into the water. The young woman ran to the edge of the 
w'harf, perceived him sinking, and shrieking with despair, 
threw up her arms in h^i* agony. The child fell, struck on the 
edge of the piles, turned oveiv and before I could calch hold of 
it, sank into the sea. * “ The child ! die child ! " burst forth 
in another wild scream, and the poor creature lay at ray feet yi 
violent fftsT*' I looked over, the child had disappeared ; but the 
sold‘ioi*%as st-y struggling with his head above water. He sank 
and rose again — a boat wa . pulling towards him, but he was quite 
exhausted. He threw back his arms as if in despair, and was abm"' 
disappearing under the wave, when, no longer able to restrain 
myself, 1 leaped off the high wharf, and swam to his assistance, 
just in time to lay hold of him as he was sinking for the last time. 
1 had not been in the water a quarter of a minute before the 
boat came up to us, and dragged us on board. The soldier was 
exhausted and speechless. I, of course, was only very wet. 
The boat rowed to the landing-place at my request, and we 
were both put on shore. The knapsack which was fixed on 
the soldier s back, and his regimentals, indicated that he be- 
longed to the regiment juj>t embarl^ed ; and 1 stated my opinion, 
that as jsoon as he was a little recovered, he had better be taken 
on board. As the boat which picked us up was one of the 
men-of-war boats, the officer who had been embarking the 
troops, and had been sent on shore again to know if there were 
any yet left behind, consented. In a few minutes (lie soldier 
recovered, and was able to sit up and speak, and I only waited 
to ascertain the state of the poor young woman whom I had 
left on the wharf. In a few ipinutes she was led to us by the 
warder^ and the scene betw&n her and her husband was most 
affecting. When she bad become a little composed, she turned 
round to me, where 1 stood drl||^ng wet, aud« intermingled 
with lamentation for the child, showering down emphatic 
hhieBings on my head, inquil’ed my name. Criy^ it to me ! " 
jshe laried ; give it to me on paper, in writing, that 1 may 
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wear it‘Eext my heart, read and kiss it every day of my life, 
and never forget to pray for you, and to bless you ! 

I ’ll tell it you. My name 

Nay, write it down for me# — write it down. Sure you'U 
not refuse me. All the saints bless you, dear young man, for 
saving a poor woman from despair ! " 

The officer commanding the boat handed me a pencil and a 
card ; I wrote my name and gave it to the poor woman ; she 
took my hand as I gave it her, kissec^ the card repeatedly, and 
put it into her bosom. The officer, impatibnt to shove off,, 
ordered her husband into the boat — she fWlowed, clinging to 
him, wet as he was — flie boat shoved off, and I hastened up 
to the inn to dry my clothed. I could not help j^b^^arving, at 
the time, how the fear of a greater evil will absorb qJH^^con- 
sideration for a minor. Satisfied that her huffbanif had not 
perished, she had hardly once appeSred to remember that she 
lost her child. 

I had only brought one suit of clothes with me : they were 
in very good condition when I arrived, but salt water plays 
the devil with a uniform. I lay in bed until they were dry ; 
but when I put them on again, not being before too large for 
me, for I grew veryffast, they were now shrunk and shrivelled 
up, so as to be much too small. My wrists appeared below the 
sleeves of my coat — my trowsers had shrunk half way up to 
my knees — the buttons were all itarnished, and altogether 1 
certainly did not wear the^ppearance of a gentlemanly, smart 
midshipman. I would htfve ordei^d another suit, but the 
examination was to take place at ten o’clock the next morning, 
and there was no time. I was therefore obliged to appear as 
1 was, on the quarter-deck of the line-of-battle ship, on board of 
which th^ passing was to take places Many others were there to 
undergo the same ordeal, all strangers to me, and, as I perceived 
by their nods and winks to each other,* as they walked up and 
down in their smart clothes, not at all inclined to make my 
acquaintance. • • 

There were many before me on the list, and our hearts beat 
every time that a name was ^ed, and the owner of it walked aft 
into the cabin! Some returned with jocund faces, and our hopes 
mounted With the anticipation of similar good fortune ; others 
came out melancholy and cresUfallen, and then the expressiou 

V 2 • 
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of their countenances was communicated to our own, and we 
quailed with fear and apprehension. I have 110 hesitation 
in asserting, that although passing’' may be a proof of being 
qualitied, not^passing" is certamly no proof to the contrary. 
1 have known many of the cleverest young men turned back 
(while others of inferior abilities have succeeded), merely from 
tlie feeling of awe occasioned by the peculiarity of the situation ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, when it is considered that 
all the labour and exertion of six years are at stake at this 
appalling niomenl. At last my name was called, and, almost 
breathless from anxiety, 1 edtered the cabin, where 1 found 
myself in presence of the three captains who were to decide 
whether cf were fit to hold a commission in his Majesty’s 
service. My logs and certificates were examined and ap- 
proveti"; calculated and allowed to be correct. The 

questions in navigation which were put to me were very few, 
for the best of all possible reasons, that most captains in IfTd 
Majesty’s service know little or nothing of navigation. During 
their servitude as midshipmen, they learn it by rote, without 
being aware of tlie principles upon which the calculations they use 
are founded. As lieutenants, their services as to navigation arc 
seldom required, and they rapidly forget aH about it As cap- 
tains, their whole remnant of mathematical knowledge consists in 
being able to set down the ship’s position on the chart* As for 
navigating the ship, the marter is answerable ; and the captains 
not being responsible themselves, they trust entirely to his 
reckoning. Of course there are exceptions, but what 1 state is 
the fact ; and if an order from the Admiralty was given, that 
all captains should pass again, although they might acquit 
themselves very well in seamanship, nineteen out of twenty 
would be turned back when they were questioned in navigation. 
It is from the knowledge of this fact that 1 think the service is 
injured by the present System, and the captain should he held 
responsible for the navigation of his ship. It has been 
long known that the officers of '^very other maritime state are 
xhore scientific than our own, which is easily explained, from 
the responsibility not being invested in our captains. The 
origiQ of masters in our service is singular. When England 
first become a maritime power, ships for the King’s service 
were: found by the Cinque Porte and other parties ~ the fight- 
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ing part of the crew was composed of soldiers sent on board. 
All the vessels at that time had a crew of sailors^ with a master 
to navigate tbevessel. During our bloody naval engagements with 
the Dutch, the same system wag acted upon. ^ 1 think it was 
the Earl of Sandwich, of whom it is stated, that his ship being 
in a sinking state, he took a boat to hoist his hag on hoard of 
another vessel in the fleet, but a shot cutting tlie boat in tw'O, 
and the weight of his armour bearing him down, the Earl of 
Sandwich perished. But to proceed. 

As soon as 1 had answered sever A quest^ns satisfactorily, 
I was desired to stand up. Thd captain who had interrrogated 
me on navigation, wasf very grave in his demeanour towards 
me, but at the same time not uncivil. During hi^ examin- 
ation, he was not interfered with by the other two, who only 
undertook the examination in seamanship.’V^ Tllfe c^tain^ 
who now desired me to stand up, spoke in a very harsh tone* 
{aifd quite frightened me. I stood up pale and trembling, for 1 
augured no good from this commencement. Several questions 
in seamanship were put to me, which 1 have no doubt I an- 
swered in a very lame way, for I cannot even now recollect 
what I said. 

I thought so,** observed the captain ; judged as much 
from your appearance. An ofl[icer who is so careless of his 
dress, as not even to put on a decent coat when he appears at 
his examination, generally turns qut an idle fellow, and no sea- 
man. One would think ^ you had served all your time in a 
cutter, or. a ten-gun brig, instead o£» dashing frigates. Come, 
sir. I’ll give you one more chance.*’ 

1 was so hurt at what the captain said, that 1 could not con- 
trol my feelings. I replied, with a quivering lip, that I had 
had no time to order another uni^rm" — and 1 burst into tears. 

Indeed, Burrows, you are rather too harsh,'* said the third 
captain ; the lad is frightened. *Let him sit down and 
compose himself for a little while. Sit down, Mr. Simple, and 
we will try you again directl}b’' 

1 sat down, checking my-grief and trying to recall my scat- 
tered senses. The captains, in the mean time, turning over 
the logs to pass away the time ; the one who had questioned 
me in navigation reading the Plymouth newspaper, which had a 
few minutes before been brought on board and sent into the 
m V 3 
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here,” and he pointed to a paragraph. Mr. Simple, may I 
ask whether it was you who sa ed the soldier who leaped off 
the wharf yesterday.” , 

Yes, sir," replied I, " and mat’s the reason why my uni- 
forms are so shabby. 1 spoilt them then, and had no time to 
order others. I did not like to say why they were spoilt.” I 
saw a change in the countenances of all the three, and it gave 
me courage . Indeed, now that my feelings had found vent, I 
was no longer unefer any \ipprehension. 

Come, Mr. Sinople, stand up again,” said the captain 
kindly, " that is, if you feel sufBcientl}^ composed ; if not, we 
will wait If little longer. Don't be afraid, we wish to pass you.’* 
I was not* afraid, and stood up immediately. 1 answered 
every* ^<?stioife» satisfactorily, and finding that I did so, they 
put more difficult ones. ^^*Very good, very good indeed, Mr. 
Simple ; now let me ask you one more; it’s seldom done HT 
the service, and perhaps you may not be able to answer it. Do 
you know how to clubJiaul a ship ? ” 

Yes, sir," replied 1, having, as the reader may recollect, 
witnessed the manoeuvre when serving under poor Captain 
Savage, and 1 immediately stated how it was to be done. 

That is sufficient, Mr. Simple ; I wish to ask you no more 
questions. I thought at first you were a careless officer and no 
seaman : I now $nd you ar^ a good seaman and a gallant 
young man. Do you wish to ask any more questions ? ” con- 
tinued he, turning to the two otherai 

They replied in the negative; my passing certificate was 
signed, and the captains did me the honour to shake hands 
with me, and wish me speedy promotion. Thus ended happily 
this severe trial to my poor nerves ; and, as 1 came oqt of the 
cabin, no one could have imagined that 1 had been in such 
distress within, when they beheld the joy that irritdiated my 
countenance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IS A CHAPTER OF PLOTS — CATHOLIC CASUISTRY IN A NEW CASSOCK 

FLOTTINa PROMOTES PROMOTION — A PEASANT'S LOVE, AND A 

peer’s peevishness PROSPECTS OF PROSPERITY. 

• # 

Ar soon as I arrived at the hotel, I sint for § Plymouth paper, 
and cut out the paragraph which had beeij of such importance 
to me in my emergency, and the next morning returned home 
receive the congratulations of my family. I found a letter 
from O’Brien, which had arrived the day befoMr. •It was as 
follows: — , 

*-• My dear Peter, 

'' Some people, tliey say, are lucky to * have a father born 
before tliem/ because they are helped on in the world — upon 
which principle, mine was horn a/ier me, that’s certain ; how- 
ever, that can’t be helped. I found all my family well and 
hearty : hut they shook a cloth in the wind with respect to 
toggery. As for Father McGrath’s cassock, he didn’t complain 
of it without reason. It was the ghost of a garment ; hut, 
however, with the blessing of God, my last quarterly bill, and 
the help of a tailor, we have ha& a regular refit, and the an- , 
cient family of the O'Bri^qs of Ballyhinch are now rigged from 
stem to starn. My two sisters are both to be spliced to young 
squireens in the neighbourhood ; it appears that diey only waited 
for a dacent town gown to go to the church in. They will be 
turned off next Friday, and I only wish, Peter, you were here 
to dance at the weddings. Ne^Sr mind, I’ll dance for you and 
for myself too. In the mean time^ I’ll just tell you what 
Father McGrath and 1 have been doing, all about and con- 
saming that thief of an uncl^ of yours. 

It's very little or nothing it all that Father McGrath ^id* 
before I came back, seeiilg as how Father 0’1'oole had a new 
casssock, and Father McGrath’s was scT shabby that he couldn’t 
face him under such a disadvantage; but still Father McGrath 
spied about him, and had several hints from here and from 
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tliere^ all of which^ when 1 came to add them up^ amounted to 
just nothing at all. 

But since I came hoir e, we have been busy. Father 
McGrath went down to Ballypleugh, as bold as a lion in his 
new clothings swearing that lie'd lead Father O’Toole by the 
nose for slamming the door in his face^ and so he would have 
done, if he could have found him ; but as he wasn’t to be found, 
Father McGrath came back again just as wise, and quite as 
brave, rs he went out. '* 

So, Peter, lujust took a walk that way myself, and, as I 
surrounded the oldthouse wIiLtc your uncle had taken up his 
quarters, who should! meet but the little girl, Ella Flanagan, 
who was in his service ; and I said to myself, ‘ 1‘here’s two 
ways of obtdniing things in this world, one is for love, and the 
otherts for rogjiey.* The O'Briens are better off in the first 
aHicie than in the last, as «.)ost of their countrymen are, so I’ve 
been spending it very freely in your service, Peter, ^ 

* Sure,’ says I, ^ you are the little girl that my eyes were 
ever looking upon when last I was this way.* 

** ‘ And who are you ? * says she. 

** * Lieutenant O'Brien, of his Majesty's service, just come 
home for a minute to look out for a wife,' says I ; ^ and it's 
one about your make, and shape, and discretion that would 
please my fancy,* 

“ And then I praised her eyes, and her nose, and her fore- 
head, and sa downwards, until 1 came to the soles of her feet; 
and asked her leave to see hex again, and when she would meet 
me in the wood and tell me her mind. At first, she thought ^ 
(sure enough) that I couldn’t be in earnest, but I swore by all 
the sain^ that she was the prettiest girl in the parts — ^nd so 
she is altogether — and then she listened to my blarney. The 
devil a word did I say about your uncle or your aunt, or Father 
McGrath, that she might, not suspect, for I've an idea that 
they’re all in the story. I only talked about my love for her 
pretty self, and that blinded hji^r, as it will all women, 'cute as 
'they may be. 

" And now, Peter, it’s three weeks last Sunday, that I *ve 
been bespealdng this pbor girl for your sake, and conscience 
tells me that it's not right to make the poor crature fond of 
me, seeing as how that I don*t‘'care a fig for her in the way*of 
a wife, and in any other way it would ^ the ruin of the poor 
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thing. I have spoken to Father M’Grath on the subject^ who 
says^ ^ that we may do evil that good may come^ and^ that if 
she has been a party to the deceit, it's nothing but proper that 
she should be punished in thisfworld, and thut will, perhaps, 
save her in the next;* still I don't like it, Peter, and it*s only 
for you among the living that 1 *d do such a thing ; for the 
poor creature now hangs upon me so fondly, and talks about 
the wedding-day ; and tells me long^ stories about the connec- 
tions which have taken place betweei^ the O'Flanagans and the 
O’Briens, times bygone, when they were all in their glory. 
Yesterday, as we sat in the wood, with 'her arm round my ’ 
waist, ^ Ella, dear,' says I, ^ who are these people that you 
stay with And then she told me all she knger about tlieir 
history, and how Mary Sullivan was a nurse to the baKiu 
^ And what is the baby ? ’ says I. 

^ A boy, sure,* says she. 

^ And Sullivan's baby ? ' 

" ^ That's a girl.' 

* And is Mary Sullivan there now ? * 

" ^ No,' says she ; ‘ it's yestreen she left with her husband 
and baby, to join the regiment that's going out to Ingy/ 

" ^ Yesterday she left ?' says I, starting up. 

^ Yes,* replies she, ^ and what do you care about them ? ' 

“ ‘ It's very much I care,’ replied I, ‘ for a little bird has 
whispered a secret to me.’ • 

‘ And what may that# be ?' says she. 

^ Only that the childerVere ch^bged, and you know it as 
well as I do.* But she swore that she knew nothing about it, 
and that she was not there when either of the children was 
bom, and I believe that she told the truth. ^ Well,* says I, 

' who tended the lady ? * • 

^ My own mother,' says Ella. '^And if it was so, who 
can know but she ? ' * 

^ Then,' says I, ^ Ella, jewd. I've made a vow that I'll 
never marry, till I find out tBe truth of this matter ; so tlye 
sooner you get it out of your mother the better.* Then she 
cried very much, and I was almost ready^4;o cry too, to see how 
the poor thing was vexed at the idea qY not being married. 
After a while, she swabbed up her cheeks, and kissing me, 
wished me good-by, swearing by all the saints that the truth 
should come out somehow or another. * 
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It s this morning ^at I saw her again, as agreed upon 
yesterday, and red her eyes, were with weeping, poor thing ; 
and she clung to me, and begged me to forgive her, and not to 
leave her ; andsthen she told 'me that her mother was startled 
when she put the question to her, and chewed it, and cursed 
her when she insisted upon the truth ; and how she had fallen 
on her knees, and begged her mother not to stand in the way 
of her Happiness, as she lyould die if she did, (1 leave you to 
guess if my heart didn't ^/smite me when she said that, Peter, 
but the mischief was done,) pnd how her mother had talked 
about her oath and Father O'Toole, ^pd said that she would 
speak to him. 

Now, Bfter, I 'm sure that the Ohilder have been changed; 
and ^t |he nurse has been sent to the Indies to be out of the 
t.They say they wer^ to go to Plymouth. T he husband's 
name is, of course, O'Sullivan ; so 1 'd recommend you to take 
a coach and see what you can do in that quarter ; in the mean 
time, I'll try all I can for the truth in this, and will write again 
as soon as I can find out any thing more. All I want to do is 
to get Father M‘Grath to go to the old devil of a mother, and 
I'll answer for it, he'll frighten her into swearing any thing, 
God bless you, Peter, and give my love to' all the family. 

Yours ever, 

Terence O’Brien." 

This letter of O'Brien was the subject of much meditation. 
The advice to go to Plymouth wa^ too late, the troops having 
sailed some time ; and I had no doubt but that Mary Sullivan 
and her husband were among those who had embarked at the 
time that 1 was at that port to pass my examination. Show 
the letter to my father I wonld not, as It would only have put 
him in a fever, and his^interference would, in all probability, 
have done more harm than good. I therefore waited quietly 
for more intelligence, and resolved to apply to my grandfather 
• tp obtain my promotion. c * 

A few days afterwards I set off for Eagle Park, and arrived 
about eleven o’clock in the morning. I sent in my name, and 
was admitted into the library, where 1 found Lord Privilege in 
his eaf^ chair as usual* <. 

Wdl, child," said he, remaining on hii chair, and not 
^ Offering pren one finger to me, whfft do you want, that you 
^ jcome here without an invitation r’* 
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“ Only, my lord, to inquire after your health, and to thank 
you for your kindness to me in procuring me and Mr. O’Brien 
the appointment to a fine frigate.” 

Yes,” replied his lordship, I recollect — I think I did so, 
at your request, and I think 1 heard some one say that you 
have behaved well, and had been mentioned in the despatches.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied I, and 1 have since passed my 
examination for lieutenant.” ^ 

“ Well, child, I’m glad to hear it^ Remember me to your 
father and family.” And his lordship cast his eyes down upon 
the book which he had ^een reading. 

]My father’s observations appeared to be well grounded, but 
r would not leave the room until I had made ^mc* further 
attempt. 

Has yoiir lordship hc^rd from piy uncle ? 

. “ Yes,” replied he, I had a letter from him yesterday. 
The child is quite well. I expect them all here in a fortnight 
or three weeks, to live with me altogether. I am old — getting 
very old, and I shall have much to arrange with your uncle 
before I die.” 

If I might request a favour of your lordship, it would be 
to bog that you would interest yoursedf a little in obtaining my 
promotion. A letter from your lordship to the First Lord — 
only a few lines 

Well, child, I see no objectioif — only — I am very old, too 
old to write now.’^ And hii lordship again commenced reading. 

1 must do Lord Privilege tlie justice to state thkt he evidently 
was fast verging to a state of second childhood. He was much 
bowed down since I had last seen him, and appeared infirm in 
body as well as mind. 

1 w^dted at least a quarter of fin hour before his lordship 
looked up. * ^ 

What not gone yet, child I thought you had gone home.” 

Your lordship was kind enough to say that you had no 
objection to write a few lines tS ^e First Lord in my behalf 
1 trust your lordship will no^ refuse me.” 

Well,” replied he, peevishly, '*8of did— but I am too 
old, too old to write— I cannot see— I can hardly hold a pen/* 

Will your lordship allow me%ihe honour of writing the 
letter for your lordship’s signature?” 

« Well, child— yes*— I’te no objection. Write as follow^ 
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—no — write anything you please — and I’D sign it. I wish 
your uncle William were come.” 

This was more than I did. I had a great mind to show 
him O’Brien’s letter^ but I thought it would be cruel to raise 
doubts^ and harass the mind of a person so close to the brink 
of the grave. The truth would never be ascertained during 
his lifCj I thought; and why, therefore, should I give him pain? 
At all events, although 1 bad the letter in my pocket, 1 resolved 
not to make use of it ei^it as a dernier resort. 

1 went to another table, £p)d sat down to write the letter. 
As his lordship had said that I might write what 1 pleased, it 
occurred to me that I might assist O'Brien, and 1 felt sure 
that hisrlor^hip would not take the trouble to read the letter. 
1 the»cfqr.e wrote as follows, while Lord Privilege continued to 
book': — ^ 

My Lord,— You wiU confer a very great favour upon me^ 
if you will hasten the commission which, I have no doubt, is in 
preparation for my nephew, Mr. Simple, who has passed his 
examination, and has been mentioned in the public despatches , 
and also that you will not lose sight of Lieutenant O'Brien, 
who has so distinguished himself by his ga&lantry in various 
cutting-out expeditions in the West Indies. Trusting that 
your lordship will not fail to comply widi my earnest request, 
1 have tlie honour to be your lordship's very obedient humble 
servant.” 

• , 

1 brought this letter, with a pen fuU of ink, and the noise of 
my approach induced his lordship to look up. He stared at first, 
as having forgotten the whole circumstance — then said — O 
yes J I recdlect, so I did— *pive me the pen.” With a trem- 
bling hand he signed ]|^is name, and gave me back the letter 
witlmt reading it, as 1 expected. 

There, cldld, don’t tease me any more. Good-by ; re- 
jpoember me to your father.’^ * 

I wished his lordship a good morning, and went away well 
satisfied with the result of my expedition. On my arrival I 
showed the letter to my father, who was much sn^rised at my 
success, and he assured me that my grandfather’s interest was 
so great with the administration, tltet 1 might consider my 
promotion as certaim That no accident might happen, I im* 
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mediately set off for London^ and delivered the letter at the 
door of the First Lord with my own hands^ leaving my address 
with die porter. 


CHAPTER XX. 

** t 

O’fiRlKN AND MYSELF TAKE A STEP EACH, PARI PASSU A FAMILY Rl* 
UNION, PRODUCTIVE OF ANY THING bOt UNIT^— MY UNCLE, NOT 
ALWAYS THE BEST FRIEND. * 

t 

A FEW days afterwards I left my card with my address with 
the First Lord, and the next day received a lettek^frofiThis se- 
cretary, which, to my delight, informed me thatjfiy commission 
had been made out some days befor|!. I hardly neef) 

1 hastened to take it up, and when paying my fee to the clerk, 

1 ventured, at a hazard, to inquire whether he knew the address 
of Lieutenant O’Brien. 

No,” replied he, I wish to find it out, for he has this 
day been promoted to the rank of Commander.” 

I almost leaped with joy when 1 heard this good news. I 
gave O’Brien’s address to the clerk, hastened away with my 
invaluable piece of parchment in my hand, and set off irnme* 
diately for my father’s house. * 

But 1 was met with sorrow. *My mother had been taken • 
severely ill, and 1 found tfie^ house in^commotion — doctors, and 
apothecaries, and nurses, running to and fro, my father in a 
state of excitement, and my dear sister in tears. Spasm suc- 
ceeded spasm ; and although every remedy was applied, the next 
evening she breathed her last. I will not attempt to describe 
the grief of my father, who appeared to fed remorse at his late 
unkind treatment of her, my sister, and myself. These scenes 
must be imagined by those who We sufEbred under similar 
bereavements. I exerted myself to console my poor sister, who 
appeared to cling to me as to hef only support, and, after tjjie * 
funeral was over, we recovered our tranqidllity, although the 
mourning w»s still deeper in our hearts than in our outward 
dress. 1 W written to 0*Brien to announce the mournful 
intelligence, and, like a true friend, he immediately made his 
appearance to console nie. 
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O’Brien had received the letter from the Admiralty, acquaint- 
ing him with his promotion ; and, iwo days after he arrived, 
went to take up his commisshm. 1 told him frankly by what 
means he had obtained it, and he again concluded his thanks 
by a reference to the mistake of the former supposition, that 
of my being the fool of the family.” 

By the powers, it would be well for any man if he had a 
few of such foolish friends about him,” continued he ; but I 
wo'n’t blarney you, Peter * you know what my opinion always 
has been, so we'll say no^more about it.” 

When he came back, we h&d a long consultation as to the 
best metliod of procedding to obtain eiliployment, for O’Brien 
was an^ous to be again adoat, and so was I. 1 regretted 
partly withTny sister, ‘but my father was so morose and ill- 
,, tq)qap ered,* that» I had no pleasure at home, cxcept-in her com- 
panyfHiiJeed, my sister vftis of opinion, that it would be better 
if I were away, as my father’s misanthropy, now unchecked by^ 
my mother, appeared to have increased, and he seemed to view 
me with positive dislike. It was, therefore, agreed unanimously 
between my sister, and me, and O’Brien, who was always of 
our councils, that it would be advisable that I should be again 
afloat. t 

I can manage him much Better when alone, Peter ; I shall 
have nothing to occupy me, and take me away from him, as 
your presence does now ; an^l, painful as it is to part with you, 
my duty to my father, and my wish for your advancement, in- 
duce me to request that yau will, if possible, And some means 
of obtaining employment.” 

Spoken like a hero, as ye are, Miss Ellen, notwithstanding 
your pretty face and soft eyes,” said O'Brien. And now, Peter, 
for the means to bring it about. If I can get a ship,^ there is 
no fear for you, as I shall choose you for my lieutenant ; but 
how is that to be manage ? Do you think that you can come 
over the old gentleman at Eagle Park ? ” 

At all events I’ll try,” i^plded I ; " I can but be floored, 

(yarien.” 

Accordingly, the next day I set off for my grandfather's, and 
11 ^ put down at the lodge, at the usual hour, uhout eleven 
1 walked up the avenue, and knocked it the door : 

: When it was opened, I percwved a hesitation, among the ser- 
I v#nt8, and a constrained air which 1 not like. I inquired 
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after Lord Privilege — the answer was, that he was pretty weD, 
but did not see any body. • 

Is my uncle here ?*' said I. 

Yes, sir,” replied the servant, with a significant look, " and 
all his family are here too.” 

Are you sure that I cannot see my grandfather^** said I, 
laying a stress upon the word. 

I will tell him that you are here, sir,” replied the man, 
but even^iat is against orders.” ^ 

1 had never seen my uncle since I was a^ child, and could 
not even recollect him — my cousins, or my aunt, I had never 
met with. In a minute, an answer was brought, requesting 
that I would walk into the library. When I was ushered in, 
1 found myself in the presence of Lord Privileg'% wtey sat in 
his usual place, and a tall gentleman, whom I knew i^t once to 
be my uncle,** from his likeness to mj father. 

Here is the young gentleman, my lord,” said my unclq, 
looking at me sternly. 

Heh ! what — oh! I recollect. Well, child, so you've 
l)cen behaving very ill— sorry to hear it. Good-by,” 

“ Behaving ill, my lord ! ” replied I. I am not aware of 
having so done.” 

Reports are certainly yery|pauch against you, nephew,” 
observed my uncle dryly. Some one has told your grand- 
father what has much displeased him. I know nothing about 
it myself.” * 

Then some rascal has slanderccl me, sir,” replied I. 

My uncle started at the* word rascal ; and then recovering 
himself, replied, Well, nephew, what is it that you require 
of Lord Privilege, for 1 presume this visit is not without a 
cause ? ” 

Sir]^” replied I, ** my visit tb Lord Privilege was, first to 
thank him for having procure^ me piy commission as lieu- 
tenant, and to request the favour that he would obtain me active 
employment, which a line from him will effect immediately.” 

“ I was not aware, nepheif, ^hat you had been made lieu- 
tenant ; but 1 agree with yoii, that the more you are at sea ttie 
better. His lordship shall sign the letter. Sit down." 

“ Shall I* write it, sir?” aiid I to my uncle: "I know 
what to say.” • 

Yes ; and bring it to me when it is written.” 
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I felt convinced that the only reason which induced my uncle 
ta obtain me employment^ was th^ idea that 1 should be better 
out of the way, and that there was more risk at sea than on 
shore. I took a sheet of paper, and wrote os follows : — 

V 

My Lord, — May I request that your lordship* will be 
pleased to appoint the bearer of this to a ship, as soon as con- 
venient, as I wish him to be actively employed. 

, " I am, my lord, €:c. &c.” 

A\Tiy not mention your n^mo ? ” 

It is of no consequence,” replied I, as it will be delivered 
in person, and that will insure my speedy appointment." 

The'4j£ter<vas placed before his lordship for signature. It 
was with spme difficulty that he was made to understand that 
' ^ign It. Th^ oJ,d gentleman appeared much more 

iipbecile than whc*^. I last saw him. I thanked him, foldad- 
up the letter, and put it in my pocket. At last, he looked at 
me, and a sudden flash of recollection appeared to come across 
his mind. 

AVell, child — so you escaped from the French prison — 
heh 1 and how’s your friend ; what is his name, heh 

O’Brien, my lord.” ^ 

O’Brien !” cried my unde, he is your friend ; then, sir, 

• I presume it is to you that I am indebted for all the inquiries 
, and reports which are so indhstriously circulated in Ireland-^ 
the tampering with my servants-— ^d other impertinences?” 

I did not choose to deny the truth, although 1 was a little 
fluttered by the sudden manner in which it came to light. I 
replied, " I never tamper with any people’s servants, sir.” 

No,” said he, but you employ others so to do. I dis- 
covered the whole of your proceedings, after the scoundrel left 
for England.” ^ 

If you apply the word scoundrel to Captain O’Brien; sir, 
in his name 1 contradict it” 

* As you.please, sir,” replied \ny uncle, in a passion ; “ but 
you will oblige me by quitting this house immediately, and ex- 
p^ nothing more, either from the present or the«future Lord 
Brivilege, except that retaliation which your infemous conduct 
l^d^rved.*' f ^ 

I Mt iniich irritated, and replied very shafplyi Froin the 
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present Lord Privilege I certainly expect nothing more, neither 
do 1 from his successor ; but after your death, uncle, 1 expect 
that the person who succeeds to the title will do all he can for 
your humble servant. I wish you a good morning, uncle." 

My uncle's eyes flashed fire is I finished my speech, which 
indeed was a very hold, and a very foolish one too, as it after- 
wards proved. I hastened out of the room, not only from the 
fear of being turned out of tlie house before all the servants, 
but also frofh the dread that iny letier to the First Lord might 
be taken from me by force ; but I niver shaM forget the scowl 
of vengeance which crossed nflr uncle s brows, as I turned 
round and looked at liiA as 1 shut the door. 1 found my way 
Qut without the assistance of the servants, and hasten^ home 
as fast as I could. 

O'Brien," said I, on my return, there 4 b 
lost ; the sooner you hasten to towif with thi^ letterti intro- 
diiction, the better it will be, for depend uJJmi it my uncle will 
do me all the harm that he can." I then repeated to him all 
that had passed, and it was agreed, that O'Brien should take 
the letter, which having reference to the hearer, w-ould do as 
well for him as for me ; and, if O’Brien obtained an appoint, 
inent, 1 was sure ngt only of behig one of his lieutenants, but 
also of sailing with a dear friend. The next morning, O'Brien 
set off for London, and fortunately saw the First Lord tlie day 
after his arrival, which was a levi^ day. The First Lord re- 
ceived the letter from O'l^rien, and requested him to sit down. 
He then read it, inquired after his ItRdship, asked whether hi$ 
health was good, &c. 

O'Brien replied, that with the blessing of God, his lord- 
ship might live many years ; that he had never heard him 
complain of ill health." All which was not false, if not true. 
I could not help observing to O'Brien, when he returned home 
and told me what had passed, thaf 1 thought, considering 
what he had expressed with respect to white lies and black lies, 
that he had not latterly adhered tg his own creed." 

" That's very true, Petei::>and I've thought of it myself, hilt 
it is my creed nevertheless. We all knpw what’s right, but 
we don't always follow it. The fact is, I begin to think that 
it is absolutely necessary to Bght the world with ice own 
weapons. I spoke to Father on the subject, and he 

replied, ^ That if any by doing wrong, necessitated an.# 
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other to do wrong to circumvent him^ that the first party was 
answerable^ not only for his own sin^ but also for the sin com* 
mitted in self-defence.* * 

“ But, 0*Brien> I do not, fix my faith so implicitly upon 
Father McGrath ; and I do hot much admire many of his 
directions/’ 

No more do I, Peter, when I think upon them ; but how 
am 1 to puzzle my head upon these points ? All 1 know is, 
that when you are divided between your inclination and your 
duty, it’s mighvy convenient to have a priest like Father 
McGrath to decide for you, ahd to look after your soul into the 
bargain/' * 

It occurred to me, that I myself, when finding fault with 
O’Brien, had in the instance of both the letters from Lord Pri- 
hdefi ai "0 guilty of deceit. 1 was therefore blaming 
him'foi^UiC same fault cofhmitted by myself; and I am afiaid 
that 1 was too ready in consoling myself with Father M'Graih’s 
maxim, ^ That one might do evil, tltat good migh: come/ 
But to return to O’Brien’s interview. 

After some little conversation, the First Lord said, Cap- 
tain O’Brien, I am always very ready to oblige Lord Privilege, 
and the more so as his recommendation is of an officer of your 
merit. In a day or two, if you will call at the Admiralty, 
you will hear further/* O’Brien wrote to us immediately, and 
we waited with impatience for his next letter ; but instead of 
the letter, he made his appearance pn the third day, and first 
hugging me in his arins,4ie then same to my sister, embraced 
her, and skipped and danced about the room. 

“ What is the matter, O’Brien said I, while Ellen retreated 
in confusion. 

O’Brien pulled a parchngient out of his pocket. ^ Here, 
Peter, my dear Peter ; now for honour and glory. An eigh- 
teen-gun brig, Peter. ^ The Rattlesnake — Captain O'Brien — 
West India station. By the holy father ! my heart’s bursting 
‘with joy !** and down he sigikkinto an easy nhair. “ An't I 
almost beside myself.?'* inquired ho, afteriR Aort pause. 

Ellen thinks so, I dare say/^ replied I, looking at my 
siatar, who stood in the corner of the room, thiifking O’Brien 
r^By out of his senses, and still red with confusion. 

; . viJ*Brien, who then called to mind what a qf decorum 
i^e had bwn gtiilly ofj immedietelj^rose, and teihiming his 
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usual unsophisticated politeness^ as he walked up to my sister^ 
took her hand and said, Excuse me, my dear Miss Ellen ; 

1 must apologise for my rudeness ; but my delight was so 
great and, my gratitude to your brother so intense, that 1 am 
afraid that« in my warmth, I Allowed the ejfpression of my 
feelings to extend to one so dear to him, and so like him in 
person and in mind. Will you only consider that you received 
the overflowings of a grateful heart towards your brother, and 
for his 8akc.*pardon my indiscretion^" 

Ellen smiled, and held out her band to £>*Brien, who led 
her to the sofa, where we all 4hree sat down : and O’Brien 
commenced a more intelligible narrative of what had passed. 
He had called on the day appointed, and sent up his card. The 
First Lord could not see him, but referred him*to tli^private 
secretary, vijio presented him with his cotymisRon to the 
Rattlesnake, eighteen-gun brig. The secretary sastM^most" 
gwciously, and told O’Brien in confldenciH^lCit he would pro- 
ceed to die West India station as soon as his vessel was manned 
and ready for sea. He inquired of 0‘Brien whom he wished 
as his first lieutenant. O'Brien replied that he wished for me; 
but as, in 'all probability, 1 should not be of sufficient standing 
to be first lieutenant, that tlie Admiralty might appoint any 
other to the duty, provided I joined the ship. The secretary 
made a minute of O'Brien's wish, and requested him, il he had 
a vacancy to spare as midshipmam to allow him to send one on 
board ; to which O'Brien willing^ acceded, shook hands with 
him, and O'Brien quitted* the Admisalty to hasten down to us 
with the pleasing intelligence. 

And now," said O’Brien, " I have made up my mind 
how to proceed. 1 shall first run down to Plymouth and hoist 
iny pennant ; then 1 shall ask for^a fortnight’s leave, and go to 
Ireland to see how they get on, iind what Father M^Gratli may 
be about. So, Peter, let's pass this evening as happily as we 
can : for though you and 1 shall soon meet again, yet it may 
be years, or perhaps never, that we three shall sit down on the 
same sofa as we do now." « * • ' 

Ellen> who was still nervous fkom the late deatli of my mo- 
ther, looked down, and 1 perceived the* tears start in her eyes 
at the remark of O’Brien, that perhaps we should never 
again. And I did pass a happy evening ; my fatlier 
out, and did not internjijgt< u^. 1 had a dear sister on one ni|e 
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of nie^ and a sincere friend on the other* How few situationB 
more enviable ! 

O'Brien left us early the next morning ; and^ at breakfast 
time, a letter was handed to my father. It was from my uncle, 
coldly communicating to him that Lord Privilege had died the 
night before very suddenly, and informing him that the burial 
would take place on that day week, and that the will would be 
opened Immediately after the funeral. My father handed the 
lettei over to me without saying a word, and sipped his tea 
with his tea-8po(ki. 1 cannot say that 1 felt very much on the 
occasion ; but I did feel, beci^se he had been kind to roe at 
one time : as for my father’s feelings, I could not — or rather 
1 shoi^^ say, I did not wish to analyse them. As soon as he 
had finished his cup of tea, he left the breakfast-table, and 
jtggt into^iiis c/udy. I then communicated tlie intelligence to 
my sistw Sllen. 

My God!*' 'Skid she, after a pause, putting her hand ^up 
to her eyes, what a strange, unnatural state of society must 
we have arrived at, when my father can thus receive the intel- 
ligence of a parent’s death ! 1$ it not dreadful P ** 

" It is, my dearest girl,’' replied I ; but every feeling has 
been sacrificed to worldly connderations and an empty name. 
The younger sons have been neglected, if not deserted. Vir- 
tue, talent, every thing set at naught — intrinsic value despised' 
— and the only claim to consideration admitted, that of being 
the heir entail. When all the ties pf nature arc cast loose by 
the parents, can you be surprised if the children are no longer 
bound by them ? Most truly do you observe, that it is a de- 
testable state of society,'* 

I did not say detestable, brother ; I said strange and un- 
natural." C 

<< Had you said what I said, Ellen, you would not have been 
wrong. I would not, fbr the title and wealth which it brings, 
be, the heartless, isolated, I may say neglected, being that my 
grandfather was : were it o^r^ now, 1 would not barter for 

Ellen’s love.'* 

EOein tlirew herself in my arms ; we llten walked into the 
gari^, where we had a long conversatiini rdative to our fu- 
tts^ Visbes, hopes^ and prospects. 

£N1> OP Tns SEC0|V]\,VbXil71IS. 
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•chapter I. 

POMPOUS OBSEQUIES THE EEADIKO OF THE MriLL» NOT EEACTLT AFTEE 

W ILKIE — 1 ,AM LEFT A LEGACY WHAT BEC0MB:S IT 

FATUEE VERY WARM, WRITES A Sq0,MON TO COOL juitBftF — i 
JOIN O’BRIEN’S brig, ANO fall in WITH 

On that day week I accompanied my father to Eagle Park» 
to assist at the burial of Lord Privilege. We were ushered 
into the room where the body had lain in state for three days. 
The black hangings^ the lofty plumes^ the rich ornaments on 
the coffin^ and th9 number of wax candles with which the 
room was lighted^ produced a solemn and grand ed'ect. I 
could not help^ as 1 leaned against the balustrade before the 
coffin^ and thought of its contents^ calling to mind when my 
poor grandfather's feelingSi seemed, as it were, inclined to thaw 
in my favour, when he calldi me His child," and, in all pro- 
bability, had not my uncle had a son, would have died in my 
arms, fond and attached to me for my own sake, independ- 
ently of worldly considerations. I felt that had I known him 
longer, I. could have loved him, and that he would have loved 
me ; and I thought to myself how^little all these empty honours, 
after his decease, could compensate for the loss of those reci- 
procal feelings, which would have so added to his happiness 
during his existence. But he had lived for pomp and vanity^ 
and pomp and vanity attended him to his grave. I thought of 
my sister Ellen, and O'Brien, and walked away with the 
conviction that Peter Simple might have been an ol^ct of 
envy to the late Bight Hon(mra|>le Lord Viscount Privilege^; 
Baron Corston, Lord Lieutenant of the county, and one of his 
Migesty's most HmlouralAe Privy Councillors, • 

X 3 
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When the funeral^ which was very tedious and very splendid, 
was over, we all returned in the carriages to Eagle Park, where 
my uncle, who had of course assumed the title, and who had 
attended as chief mourner, was in waiting to receive us, W^e 
were shown into the library, and in the chair so lately and 
constantly occupied by my grandfather, sat the new lord. Near 
to him were the lawyers, with parchments lying before them. 
As we severally entered, he waved his hand to unoccupied 
chairs, intimating to u& t& sit down ; but no words were ex- 
changed, except an occasional whisper between him and the 
lawyers. When all the branches of the family were present, 
down to the fourth and fifth cousins, the lawyer on the right 
of my^' ^cle put on his spectacles, and unrolling the parchment, 
commenced reading the will. I paid attention to it at first ; 

legal tMShnicalities puzzled me, and I was soon think- 
ing of omlfc ni?*^ers, until after half an hour s reading, I was 
startled at the sound of my own name. It was a bequest by 
codicil to me, of the sum of ten thousand pounds. My 
father, who sat by me, gave me a slight push, to attract my 
attention ; and 1 perceived that his face was not quite so 
mournful as before. 1 was rejoicing at this unexpected Intel* 
ligence. 1 called to mind what my father had said to me 
when we were returning from Eagle Park, ** that my grand- 
father’s attentions to me were as good as ten thousand pounds 
in his will,*’ and was redectkig how strange it was that he had 
hit upon the exact sum. 1 also thought of what my father 
had said of his own affail-'s, and his not having saved anything 
for his children, and congratulated myself that 1 should now 
be able to support my dear sister Ellen, in case of any accident 
happening to my father, when 1 was roused by another men- 
tion of my name. It was a codicil dated about a week back, 
in which my grandfather, not pleased at my conduct, revoked 
the former codicil, and’ left me nothing* I knew where the 
blow came from, and 1 looked ray uncle in the face ; a gleam 
of malignant pleasure was in.hh} eyes, which had been fixed on 
Ae,, waiting to receive my glance, I returned it with a smile 
i expressive of scorn gnd contempt, and then looked at my 
jhtlljejr, who appeared to be in a state of miseiy* His head 
hhd ffldlen upon his breast, and his hands were dasped* AU 
^ jdliough, 1 was shocked at die blow, for I how much the 
;lh 0 iiiey was required, I felt too piiad to show itj indeed, I 
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felt that I would not for worlds have exchanged situations 
with my uncle, much less feelings ; for when those who re- 
main meet to ascertain the disposition made^ by one who is 
summoned away to the tribunal of his Maker, (jf those worldly 
and perishable things which he must leave behind him, feel- 
ings of rancour and ill-will might, for the time, be permitted 
to subside, and the memory of a departed brother ” be pro- 
ductive of cjiarity and good-will. After a little reflection, I 
felt that I could forgive my uncle. * 

Not so my father ; the codicil whi Ai deprived me of my in- 
heritance, was the last of the will, and the lawyer rolled up the 
parchment and took off*his spectacles. Everybody rose ; my 
lather seized his hat, and telling me in a harsh v^ice ti^^bllow 
him, tore off the crape weepers, and then threw them on the 
floor as he walked away. I also took off mine,^nTTah|jthom 
on the table, and followed him. M^fatherg^JM niTcarriage, 
waited in the hall till it was driven up, and^j^ped into it. 1 
followed him ; he drew up the blind, and desired them to 
drive home. 

Not a sixpence ! By the God of heaven, not a sixpence I 
My name not even mentioned, except for a paltry mourning 
ring! And yours pray, sir, what have you been about, 
after having such a sum left you, to forfeit your grandfather s 
good opinion ? Heh ! sir — tell me directly,'* continued he, 
turning round to me in a rage. • 

Nothing, my dear father, that I am aware of. My uncle 
is evidently my enemy ? * ® 

And why should he be particularly your enemy } Peter, 
there must be some reason for his having induced your grand- 
father to alter his bequest in your favour. I insist upon it, 
sir, that you tell me immediately.’^ 

My dear father, when you ‘are more calm, I will talk 
this matter over with you. I hope I^shall not be considered 
wanting in respect, when 1 say, that, as a clergyman of the 
church of England — ” • • 

<< D — n tlie church of England, and those that put me lnt& 
it !" replied my father, maddened with rage. 

1 was shoclcM, and held my tongue. My father appeared 
also to be confused at his hasty expressions. He sank baidt 
in his carriage, and preser^ a gloomy silence until we arrived 
at our own door. As sddllibs we entered, my father hastene4 
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to his own room^ and I went up to my sister Ellen^ who was 
in her bed-room. I revealed to her all that had passed^ and 
advised with her on the propriety of my communicating to my 
father the reasons which had occasioned my uncle's extreme 
aversion towards me. After much argument^ she agreed with 
me^ that the disclosure had now become necessary. 

After tlie dinner-cloth had been removed, my sister left the 
room, and went up stairs, and 1 then communicated to my 
father the circumstances * which had come to our knowledge 
relative to my uilble’s establishment in Ireland. Pie heard me 
very attentively, took out tablets, and made notes. 

Well, Peter,’* said he, after a fetv minutes’ silence, when 
I had ^nish^^, I see clearly through this whole business. I 
have no doubt but that a child has been substituted to defraud 
you at}d me of our just inheritance of the title and estates ; 
but I iicry^jiet to work and try if I cannot find out the 
secret ; an<l, wiS' the help of Captain O'Brien and Father 
McGrath, I think it is not at all impossible.” 

O'Brien will do all that he can, sir,” replied I ; and I 
expect soon to hear from him. He must have now been a 
week in Ireland.” 

I shall go there myself,” replied my father ; and there 
are no means that I will not resort to, to discover this in- 
famous plot.. No,” exclaimed he, striking his fist on the table, 
80 as to shiver two of the vdne-glasses into fragments — no 
means but I will resort to.” 

That is,” replied I, my dear father, no means which 
may be legitimately employed by one of your profession." 

** 1 tell you, no means that can be used by man to recover 
his defrauded rights ! Tell me not of legitimate means, when 
1 am to lose a title and property by a spurious and illegitimate 
substitution ! By the God of heaven, I will meet them with 
fraud foif fraud, with false swearing for false swearing, and 
with blood for blood, if it should be necessary ! My brother 
has dissolved all ties, and^I wiU have my right, even if I 
it with a pistol at his ear.” 

Heaven’s sajee, my dear fatheij do not be 60 violent 
your profession.” ’ 

dO,*^ replied he, bitterly ; and how I was forced into 
my will. I recollect m^ather^ voids, the solemn 
with which he told me|pi had ihy choice of the 
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churchy or — to starve/ — But I have my sermon to prepare 
for to-morrow^ and I can sit here no longer. Tell Ellen to 
send me in some tea/* 

1 did not think my father was in a very fit state of mind to 
write a sermon, but I held my^ tongue. My Sister joined me, 
and we saw no more of him till breakfast the next day. Before 
we met, 1 received a letter from O’Brien. 

My clear Peter, • 

I ran down to Plymouth, hoisted my pennant, drew my 
jollies from tlie dock-yard, and^et my first lieutenant to work 
getting in the ballast ahd water-tanks. I then set off for Ire« 
Jancl, and was very well received as Captain O'Brie^^by my 
family, who were all flourishing. Now, that Ihy two sisters 
are so well married ofi^, my fatlier and mothap atv^yery com- 
fortable, but rather lonely ; for € believe I^iiikh>yi5u long 
bSfore, that it had pleased Heaven to the rest of my 

brothers and sisters, except the two now married, and one who 
bore up for a nunnery, dedicating her service to God, after 
she was scarred wifh the small-pox, and no man would look at 
her. Ever since the family have been grown up, my father and 
mother have been lamenting and sorrowing that none of them 
would go off ; and now that they’re all gone off one way or 
another, they cry all day because they are left all alone, with 
no one to keep company with tjiem, except Father McGrath 
and the pigs. We nev^r are to be contented in this world, 
that's sartain; and now that they*are comfortable in every 
respect, they find that they are very uncomfortaMe, and 
having obtained all their wishes, they wish every thing back 
again ; but as old Maddocks used to say, ^ A good growl is 
better tjian a bad dinner * with spme people ; and the greatest 
pleasure that they, now have is to grumble ; and if that makes 
them happy, they must be happy allMay long — for the devil 
a bit do they leave off from morning till night 

The first thing that I dieUw^ to send for Father McGrath, ^ 
who had been more away from home than usual — 1 presume, 
not finding tilings quite so comfortable as they us^ to 1^. 
He told me* that he had met with Father O’Toole, and had 
a bit of a dialogue with him, which had ended in > bit of 
a row, and that he had cudgeled Patlier O’Toole well, and 
tore his gown ofl^his ba^, and then tore it into shivers, «r*t^at 
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Father O'Toole had referred the case to the bishop^ and that 
was how the matter stood just then. * But^’ says he, ' the 
spalpeen has left this pnxt of the country^ and, what is more, 
has taken Ella and her mother with him ; and, what is still 
worse, no one cduld find oiU wbare they were gone ; but it was 
believed that they had all been sent over the water. So you see, 
Peter, that this is a bad job in one point, which is, that we 
have no chance of getting the truth out of the old woman ; 
for now that we have war with France, who is to follow them ? 
On the other hand, it is j^ood news ; for it prevents me from 
decoying that poor young girk, and making her believe what 
will never come to pass ; and 1 am no:: a little glad on that 
score, fo:^ Father '^M'Grath was told by those who were about^ 
her, that" she Mid nothing but weep and moan for two days 
before she ^tnUaway, scolded as she was by her.mother, and 
threateifefil^iy^tbat blackguard O'Toole. It appears to me, that 
all our hopes in finding out the soldier, and his wife 

die wet-nurse, who were sent to India — no doubt with the 
hope that the climate and the fevers may carry them off. 
That uncle of your's is a great blackguard, every bit of him« 
I shall leave here in three days, and you must join me at 
Plymouth. Make my compliments to yo^ur father, and my 
regards to your sister, whom may all the saints preserve ! God 
bless her, for ever and ever. Amen. 

^ Yours ever, 

Tebenoe O'Bbikn.*’ 

• # 

I put this letter into my father's hands when he came out of 
hia room. ** This is a deep-laid plot,** said he, and 1 think 
we must immediately do as O’Brien states — look after the 
nurse who was sent to India^ Do you know the regiment to 
which her husband belongs ? *’ • 

Yes, sir,** replied 1 5 <^it is the SSrd, and she sailed for 
India about three months back.*' 

, "The name, you say, I think, is O’Sullivan,'* said he, 
putling out his tablets. V(^ell, 1 will write immediately to 
Captain Fielding, and beg him to make the minutest inquiries* 

I w!B algo write to your sister Lucy, for women are much 
in affairs of this sort. If the. regiment ig 
c^ned to jCeylon, all the betf.:er: if not, he miist obtain fur. 
U|gh to^inngeeate hie inquiries. W^en that is dtme, I will 
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go myself to Ireland^ and try if vie cannot trace the other 
parties.'* 

My father then left the room, and I retired with Ellen to 
make preparations for joining my ship at Plymouth. A letter 
announcing my appointment had come dowh, and 1 had 
written to request my commission to be forwarded to the 
clerk of the cheque at Plymouth, that 1 might save a useless 
journey to London. On the following day I parted with my 
father and m*y dear sister, and, without any adventure, arrived 
at Plymouth Dock, where I met wiHi O'Biien. The same 
day 1 reported myself to the admiral, and joined my brig, 
which was lying alongside the hulk with her topmasts pointed 
through. Returning from the brig, as I was walking i]ypj^Fore- 
street, I observed a tine stout sailor, whose bad was turned 
to me, reading the handbill which had been every- 

where, announcing that the Rattlesnake, OaD^aMj^^'Brien, 
(aUOut to proceed to the West India statia^l,‘*where doubloons 
were so plentiful, that dollars were only used for ballast,) was 
in want of a few stout hands. It might have been said, of a 
great many ; for we had not entered six men, and were doing 
all the work with the marines and riggers of the dock-yard ; 
but it is not the c,)istom to show your poverty in this world 
cither with regard to men or money. 1 stopped, and over- 
heard him say, Ay, as for the doubloons, that cock won't 
fight. I've served long enough ip the West Indies not to be 
humbugged ; but I wondef whether Captain O'Brien was the 
second lieutenant of the Sanglier. Ifiso, 1 shouldn't mind try- 
ing a cruise with him.” 

1 thought that 1 recollected the voice, and touching him <m 
the shoulder, he turned round, and it proved to be Swinburne. 
** What,, Swinburne !” said 1, shifting him by the hand, for 1 
was delighted to see him, is it^ou ?*' 

Why, Mr. Simple ! Well, then, f expect that I'm right, 
and that Mr. O’Brien is made, and commands this craft. When 
you meet the pilot-fish, the shark^arn't far ofi^ you know.*' 
You’re very right, Swinburne, *' said I, ’^in all except 
calling Captain O'Brien a shark. He’s no shark.’* 

" No, Ibar he am't, except in one way ; that is, that I ex- 
pect he'll soon show his teeth to the Frenchmen. But I beg 
your pardon, sir and Swinbunie took off his hat. 

Oh ! X understand ; ^oudid liot perceive before that I hajl 
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shipped the swab. Yes, Vm lieutenant of the Rattlesnake, 
Swinburne, and hope you "11 join us.” 

There’s my hand upon it, Mr. Simple,” said he, smacking 
his great fist into mine so as to make it tingle. 1 ’in content 
if I know that the captain’s a<»good officer ; but when there’s 
two, 1 think myself lucky. I’ll just take a boat, and put my 
name on the books, and then I’ll be on shore again to spend 
the rest of my money, and try if I can ’t pick up a few hands 
as 'trolunteers, for I know.. where they all be stowed away. I 
was looking at the craft yhis morning, and rather took a fancy 
to her. She has a d— d pretty run ; hut 1 hope Captain O’Brien 
will take off her fiddle-head, and get on^ carved : 1 never knew 
a vessd do much with a^dd/e-head.” 

“ I rather' think that Captain O’Brien has already applied to 
the Commtadioner on the subject,” replied I ; at all events, it 
wo’n'tHs>ii^^:g^ difficult to^nake the alteration ourselves.” 

To be surOhi^ji’ replied Swinburne ; a coil of four-irtbh 
will make the body of the snake ; 1 can carve out the head ; 
and as for a rattle^ be blessed if 1 don’t rob one of those beg. 
gars of watchmen this very night. So goodbye, Mr. Simple, 
till we meet again.” 

Swinburne kept his word ; he joined thq ship that afternoon, 
and the next day came off with six good hands, wtio had been 
induced from his representations to join the brig. Tell Cap- 
tain O’Brien,” said he to m^, ^*not to he in too great a hurry to 
man, his ship. I know where there, are plenty to be had ; but 
111 try fair means first.” « This he did, and every day, almost, 
he broughi off a man, and all he did bring off were ^ood able 
eeamen. Others volunteered, and we were now more than half 
manned, and ready for sea. The admiral then gave us per- 
Hii^ion to send pressgangs shore. 

Mr. Simple,” said Swinburne, I’ve tried all I can to 
persuade a lot of fine chaps to enter, but they won’t. Now 
I m resolved that my brig shall be well manned ; and if they 
don't know what’s good fo:;; them, J do, and I’m sure that 
tlbeyll Jliank me for it afterwards ; so I'm determined to take 
e^ea^Tvi^other’s son of them.” 

. Tkte SAtne night, we* mustered all Swinburne’s tden, and went 
.to a crimp’s house which, they knew, surrounded it 
OUT madnes in blue jackets, and toolcV^oii^ of it twenty* 
seamen, which nearlyJ^Ued up our complement* 
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The remainder we obtained by a draft from the admiral s ship ; 
and I do not believe that there was a vessel that left Plymouth 
harbour and anchored in the Sounds better manned than the 
Rattlesnake. So much for a good character, which is never 
lost upon seamen. * * 

O’Brien was universally liked by those who had sailed with 
him ; and Swinburne, who knew him well, persuaded maSy, 
and forcetl the others, to enter with him, whether they liked it 
or not. This they in the event ditV, and, with the exception 
of those drafted from the f[ag-shi|l, we hJd no desertions. 
Indeed, none deserted whom we*i;Hg)uld have wished to retain, 
and their vacancies wext soon tilled up with better men. 


CHAPTER 11. 

WK SAIL FOR THE WEST 1^'1)IES A VOLUNTEER FOR THE SHIF REFUSED 

AND SET ON SHORE AGAIN, FOR REASONS WHICH THE CHATTER WILL 
SATISFACTORILY EXPLAIN TO THE READER. 

We were very glacj^when the master attendant came on board 
to take us into the Sound ; and still more glad to perceive that 
the brig, which had just been launched before O’Brien was ap- 
pointed to her, appeared to sail "^ry fast as she ran out. ' So 
it proved after we went seft ; she sailed wonderfully well, beat- 
ing every vessel that she met, and overhauling in a very abort 
time every thing that we chased ; turning to windward like 
magic, and tacking in a moment. Three days after we anchored 
in the Sound, the ship’s cotnpany were paid, and our sailing 
orders c^me down to proceed with despatches, by next evening's 
post, to the island of Jamaica. •We started with a fair wind, 
and were soon dear of the channel. Our whole time was now 
occupied in training our new ship’s company at the guns and 
learning them to puU ti^ethevs §nd by the time that we had 
run down the trades, we we^e in a very fair state of discipline. 

The first lieutenant was rather an odd ^character ; his brother 
was a sportifig man of large property, and he had contracted, 
from his example, a great partiality for such pursuits. He 
knew chewinning horses of the Derby and the Oaks for 
years back, was an adept^at aU athletic exercises, neapital«hiO|, 
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and had his pointer on board. In other respects he was a great 
dandy in his person^ always wore gloves even on service, very 
gentlemanlike and handsome, and not a very bad sailor ; that 
is, he knew enough to carry on his duty very creditably, and 
evidently now "that he was ^e first lieutenant, and obliged 
to work, learnt more of his duty every day. 1 never met a 
inSrc pleasant messmate or a more honourable young man. A 
brig is only allowed two lieutenants. The master was a rough, 
kind..hearted, intelligent roung man, always in good humour. 
The surgeon and* purserocompleted our mess ; they were men 
of no character at all, ex^pt, perhaps, that the surgeon was 
too much of a courtier, and the purser too much of a skin-flint ; 
but pi^jsers are, generally speaking, more sinned against than 
sinning. ^ 

But 1 bane been led away, while talking of the brig and the 
officer^^kVlbijiad almost ^forgotten to narrate a circumstance 
which occurrea days before we sailed. 1 was with O’Bisen 
in the cabin, when Mr. Osbaldistone, the first lieutenant, came 
in, and reported that a boy had come on board to volunteer for 
the ship. 

A’i^at sort of a lad is be ? said O’Brien. 

A very nice lad — very slight, sir,” replied the ^rst lieute- 
nant* /‘We have two vacancies.” 

« Well, see what you make of him : and if you think he 
will do, you may put him qn the books.” 

** 1 have tried him, sir. He says that he has been a short 
time at sea. 1 made hinr mount the maiu*rigging, but he did 
not much like it.” 

“ WeD, do as you please, Osbaldistone,” replied O’Brien, 
And the first lieutenant quitted the cabin. 

In about a quarter of an hour he returned. If you please, 
air,” said he, laughing, I sent the boy down to the surgeon 
to be examined, and be refused to strip. The surgeon says 
that he thinks she is a woman, I have had her up on the 
quaner»dedk, and she refuses to answer any questions, and re- 
quil^ to speak with you.” 

me ! ” said O'Brien, with surprise. “ Oh ! one of 
nsen’s wives, 1 suppose, trying to steal a march upon us. 
send her down here, Osbaldistone, and I’ll prove to 
|ier the Meal impossibiUt^ sf her sdUling in his majesty’s brig 
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In a few minutes^ the first lieutenant sent her down to the 
cahin door, and 1 was about to retire as she entered; but 
O'Brien stopped me. Peter ; my reputation will be 

at stake if 1 'm left all alone,'* said he, laughing. 

The sentry opened the door, and, whether bo^ or girl, a more 
interesting face I never beheld ; but the hair was cut close like 
a boy’s, and 1 could not tell whether the surgeons suspicions 
were correct. 

You wish to speak holy St, Patrick ! ” cried O’Brien, 

looking earnestly at her features ; aiuk O’Brien covered his face, 
and bent over the table, exclaimhig, My God, my God ! ” 

In the mean time, the colour of the young person fled from 
|ier countenance, and then rushed into it again, aljeynately 
leaving it pale and suffused with blushes. I perceived a trem- 
bling over the frame, the knees shook and kw)ckt»d together, 
and had 1 not hastened, she — foiaa female would 

have fallen on the deck. 

I perceived that she had fainted ; I therefore laid her down 
on the deck, and hastened to obtain some water. O’Brien ran 
up, and went to her. 

My poor, poor girl ! *' said he sorrowfully. Oh ! Peter, 
this is all your faulj,” 

All my fault ! How could she have come here ? " 

By all the saints who pray for us — dearly as I prize 
them, I would give up my ship apd my commission, that this 
could be undone.” 

As O’Brien hung over bar, the tears from his eyes fell upon 
her face, while 1 batlied it with tlie water I had brought 
from the dressing-room. I knew who it must be, although I 
had never seen her. It was the girl to whom O’Brien had 
professed love, to worm out tlie ^cret of the exchange of my 
uncle’s child ; and as I beheld the scene, 1 could not help saying 
to myself, Who now will assert thait evil may be done that 
good may come.?* " 'I he 'poor girl showed symptoms of reco^ 
vering, and O'Brien wav^ hia l^d to me, saying, Leave 
us, Peter, and see that no one comes in.” * 

I remained nearly an hour at the cabin.door, by the sentry, 
and prevented many form entering, when O’Brien opened the 
door, and requested me to order his gig to be manned, and 
then to come ip. The poor girl# had evidently been weqiing 
bitterly, and O'Brien was much affected. 
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All is arranged^ Ppter ; you must go on shore with her, 
and not leave her till you see her safe off by the night coach. 
Do me that favour, Pete^ — you ought indeed,” continued he, 
in a low voice, “ for you have been partly the occasion of this.” 

I shook O’Brien s hand, and made no answer — the boat 
was reported ready, and the girl followed me with a firm step. 
I pulled on shore, saw her safe in the coach without asking 
her any question, and then returned on board. 

Come on board, sir,” said I, entering the cabin with iny 
hat in my hand,« and reporting myself according to the regu-i 
lations of the service. * 

Thank you,” replied O’Brien : shut the door^ Peter. 
Tell me, how did she behave ? What did she say ? ” 

site neVer spoke, and I never asked her a question. She 
seemed to Isf willing to do as you had arranged.” 

SilMteajjvPeter. Isnever fel* more unhappy, or more 
disgusted witliriyy3».ilf in all my life. I feel as if I never collld 
be happy again. A sailor’s life mixes him up with the worst 
part of die female sex, and we do not know the real value of 
the better, I little bought when I was talking nonsense to 
that poor girl, that I was breaking one of the kindest hearts in 
the world, and sacrificing the happiness of one who would lay 
down her existence for me, Peter. Since you have been gone, 
it’s twenty times that I've looked in the glass just to see 
whether 1 don’t look like^ villain. But by the blood of 
St. Patrick ! I thought woman’s loye was just like our own, 
and that a three months'* cruise would set all to rights again.” 
1 thought she had gone over to France.” 

So did 1 ; but now she has told me all about it. Father 
O'Toole and her mother brought her down to the coast near 
here, to embark in a smugging boat for Dieppe. When the 
boat pulled in-shore in the night to take them in, the motlier 
and the rascally priest got in, but she felt as if it was leaving 
the whole world to leave the country 1 was in, and she held 
back. The officers came downs one or two pistols were fired, 
the boul slioved off without her, and she^ with their lugggae, 
was -feu on the beach. She went back to the next town with 
the officers, where she told the truth of the story and they let 
go. In Father O’Toole’s luggage she found letters, which 
ready janil iPpund ottt that«she and her moltier ww to have 
^iaped in a convent at Di^pe and, as the convent was 



named in the letters — which she says are iin|>ortant, but I 
have not had courage to read them yet — she went to the 
people from whose house they had embarked^ requesting them 
to forward the luggage and a letter to her mother — sending 
every thing but the letters, which she reserved for me. She 
has since received a letter from her mother, telling her that 
she is safe and well in the convent, and begging her to come 
over to her as soon as possible. The mother took the vows a * 
week after *she arrived there, so we know where to find her, 
Peter.” a • 

And where is the poor girl^oing to stay now, O'Brien ? 
That *s all the woi%t part of it. It appears that she hoped 
•not to be found out till after we had sailed, and they to have 
as she said, poor thing 1 — to have lain at^ my feet and 
watched over me in the storms ; but I pointed 0nt to her that 
it was not permitted, am^r.ould n#t be, and would not 

bb allow^ed to marry her. O Peter ! thiB is a very sad busi- 
ness,*’ continued O’Brien, passing his hand across his eyes. 
Well, but, O’Brten, what is to become of the poor girl?” 
She is going home to be with my father and mother, 
Hoping one day that 1 shall come back and marry her. 1 have 
written to Father McGrath, to see what he can do.” 

Have you then not undeceived her ? ” 

Father McGrath must do that, I could not. It would 
have been the death of her. It yrould have stabibed her to the * 
lieart, and it’s not for me to give that blow. I ’d sooner have ' 
died — sooner have married her, *han have done it, Peter. 
I’erhaps when I ’m far away she ’ll bear it better. Father 
v,M'Grath will manage it.” 

O’Brien, I don’t like that Father McGrath. 

\^ell, Peter, you may be vght ; 1 don’t exactly like all 
he says myself ; but what is ' » man to do ? — either he is a 
Catholic, and believes as a Catholic, hr he is not one. Will I 
abandon my religion, now that it is persecuted ? Never, Peter; 

1 hope not, without I find a«n>^ch better, at all events. Stilly 
I do not like to feel that this advice of my confessor is* at 
variance with my own conscience. Father McGrath is a worhily 
man ; but that only proves that he is wrong, not that our re- 
ligion is — and I don’t mind speaking to you on this 
No one knows that 1 ’m a Catholic ex£ept yourself; and 4t the 
Admiralty they never^asked me to take that oath whicl^ I 
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never would have takcn^ although Father McGrath says I may 
take any oath 1 please witii what he calls heretics, and he will 
grant me absolution, pjter, my dear fellow, say no more 
about it.” 

I did not ; btit I may as well end the history of poor Ella 
Flanagan at once, as she will not appear again. About three 
months afterwards, we received a letter from Father M‘Grath, 
stating tliat the girl had arrived safe, and had been a great com- 
fort to O’Jirien’s father and mother, who wished her to remain 
with them altogether ; thot Father M‘Grath had told her that 
w'heii a man took his commission as captain it was all the same 
as going into a monastery as a monk, foV he never could marry. 
The poor girl believed him, and thinking that O’Brien was lost 
to her for evdr, with the advice of Father AFGrath, had en- 
tered as a nur.J in one of the religious liouses in Ireland, that, 
as she saici^sfi^^tnighl praiy for him night and day. Many 
years aftcrwamv^!?^.llleard of her — she was well, and not ufi- 
happy ; but O'Brien never forgot his behaviour to this poor 
girl. 1 1 was a source of continual regret*; and I believe, until 
the last day of his existence, his heart smote him for hivS in- 
considerate conduct towards her. But I must have this dis- 
tressing topic, and return to the Rattlesnal^e, which had now 
arrived at the West Indues, and joined the admiral at Jamaica. 


CHAPTER III. 

DESCRIPTION OF TITF, COAST OF MARTINIQUE rOPPF.O AT FOR FEF.FING 

NO HEROISM IN MARINO ONESELF A TARGET BOARD A MINIATURE 

NOAH^S AUK, UNi)ER YANKEE COLOUICS — ' CAirTURE A FRENCH SLAVER 
— FARIIOT SOUP IN LIEU OF MOCM TURTLE. 

« 

Wb found orders at Barbadoes to cruise off Martinique, to 
prevent supplies being furnishei^ to the garrison of the island, 
ax\^ we proceeded there imme'diately. I do not know anything 
more picturesque than running down the east side of this beau, 
tiful island — the ridges of hill spreading down to* the water's 
edge^u covered with the freshest verdure, divided at the base 
small bays, with the bes^h of dazzling white sand, and 
where the little epastiug vessels, employed to bring the sugar 
the neighbouring estates, were ri&ing at an anchor. £acli 
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hill, at its ajutmcnt towards the sea, crowned wdth a foit, on 
which waved the tri-colour — certainly, in apj^earance, one of 
the most warlike flags in the world. 

On the third morning, we had rounded the Diamond Rock, 
and were scudding along thc*lec-side of the*island, just open- 
ing Fort Royal bay, when hauling rather too close rtiind its 
eastern entrabce, formed by a ]»romontory called S( lemon’s 
Foint, which was covered with hrunhwood, w e found cm selves 
nearer thar? agreeable to a newly- constructed battery. A column 
(if smoke \vas poured along the blu# w'ater, %nd it was followed 
by the whizzing of a shot, %v1iich passed through our boom 
mainsail, first cutting away the dog-vane, which w'as close to 
, old Swinburne’s head, as he stood on the carronad/?, conning 
the brig, 1 was at dinner in the cabin with fl’Rricii and the 
first lieiitenunt, • * 

“ Where the devil have thof got the ?'* said 

tl’Rrien, rising from his chair, and goiiif^ on deck. 

AVe both followed ; but before we were on deck, three or 
four more shot passeil between the masts. If you please, sir ” 
said the master’s mate in charge of the deck, whose name was 
O’Farrell, the battery has opened upon us. 

Thank you, very much for your information, Mr. 
O' Farrell,” replied O’Brien ; but the French have reported 
it before you. May I ask if you’ve any particular fancy to be, 
made a target of, or if you thint that his Majesty's brig Rattie- 
st nake was sent here to b§ riddled fur nothing at all } Starboard* 
tlie helm, quarter-master#” • 

The helm was put up, and the brig was soon run out of the 
fire; not, however, until a few more shot w^cre pitched close 
to us ; and one carried away the fore-topmast backstay. 

'' Now', Ml. O’Farrel,” rep^ed O’Brien, “ 1 only w ish to 
point out to you, that 1 tru8> neither I nor any one in this 
ship caies a fig about the whizzing t)f a shot or two about our 
ears, when there is any thing to be gained for it, either for 
ourselves or for our country^ ^ut I do care a great deal abou^* 
losing even the leg, or the arm, much more the life of any of 
my men, when there’s no occasion for it ; so, in future, recol- 
lect, it's no disgrace to keep out of the w'ay of a battery, wdien 
all tlie advantage is on their side. 1 Ve always observed that 
chance shots ])ick out the best men. Lower down the main- 
sail, and send the sailigakers aft to repair it.’^ ^ 
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"Wlien O’Brien returned to the cabin^ I remained on deck, 
for it was my afternoon watch ; and altliough O'Farrell had 
permission to look out for me, I did not choose to go down 
again. The bay of Fort Royal was now opened, and the view 
was extremely l^autiful. Swinburne was still on the carronade, 
and as I knew he had been there before, I applied to him for 
information as to the locale. He told me the names of the 
batteries above the town, pointed out Fort Edward, and Negro 
Poiot, and particularly Pigeon Island, the battery at the top of 
which wore the appearanett of a mural crown. 

“ It’s well I remember that place, Mr. Simple,” said he. 

It was in *94 when 1 was last here. The sodgers had 'sieged 
it for a whole month, and were about to give it up, 'cause they 
couldn't get a^’gun up on that ere hill you secs there. So poor 
Captain FauBLna* says, ^ There’s many a clear head under a 
tarpaulin hai)< ^d 1 'll giv^ any chap five doubloons that will 
hitch up a twenty^^'r pounder to the top of that hill.* N6c 
quite so easy a matter, as you may perceive from here, Mr. 
Simple.'* 

It certainly appears to me to have been almost impossible, 
Swinburne,*' replied I. 

And so it did to most of us, Mr. Simple ; buf there Wtis 
one Pick Smith, mate of a transport, who had come on shore, 
and he steps out, saying, ^ I *ve been looking at your men hand- 
ling that gun, and my opinioi) is, that if you gets a butt, crams 
in a carronade, well woulded up, and fill it with old junk and 
rope yarns, you might parbuckle it up to tlie very toil.' So 
Captain Faulkner pulls out five doubloons, and gives them to 
him, saying, ' You deserve the money for the hint, even if it 
don't succeed.’ But it did succeed, Mr. Simple ; and the next 
day, to their surprise, we op^jied fire on the French teggars, 
and soon brought their boasting down. One of the French 
officers, after lie was taken prisoner, axed roe how we Jiad ma- 
naged to get the gun up there ; but I wasn't going to blow the 
gaffi, so 1 told him, as a great secret, that we got it up with a 
‘kite, upon which he opened all^iis eyes, and crying ^aa/cre bku! * 
walked <|bway, believing all 1 said was true ; but a’n't that a 
sait’iwe^^ve opened with die point, Mr. Simple.^*" • 

^ so, and I reported it to O^Brien, who came up, and gave 

In half ah hour we werccalongsideof her, when shehoisted 
Ij^fican colours, and proved to be a bjggantiqe laden up to her 
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gunwale, which was not above a foot out of the water. Her 
cargo consisted of what the Americans called notions; that is, in 
English, an assorted cargo. Half-way up her masts, down tm 
the deck, were hung up baskets containing apples, potatoes, 
onions, and nuts of various Jdnds. Her dc>ck was crowded 
with cattle, sheep, pigs, and donkeys. Below was full of 
shingle, lumber, and a variety of different articles too numerous 
to mention. 1 boarded her, and asked the master whither he 
was bound.* ^ 

Why,” replied he, I'm boi^id for % market — nowise 
particular ; and 1 guess you won’t stop me.” 

Not if all *s right,'# replied I ; but I must look at your log.” 
“ Well, I 've a notion there's no great objection^ to tliat,” 
'replied he ; and he brought it up on deck. • 

1 had no ^ great time to examine it, butj «ould not help 
being amused at the little I did read^such as — “^.Horse latitudes 
water very short — killed white.fac^ buflock — caught a 
dolphin, and ate him for dinner — broached molasses cask, No.l, 
letter A. Fine night — saw little round things floating on the 
water — took up a bucket full — guessed they were pearls— 
judge I guessed wrong, only little Portuguese men-of-war — 
threw them overboard again — heard a scream, guessed it was 
a mermaid — looked out, saw nothing. Witnessed a very 
strange rippling a-head — calculated it might be the sea-serpent 
— stood on to see him plain, and nearly raif on Barbuda. 
Hauled off again — met a Britisher — treated 

Having overhauled his Jog, 1 thfjn begged to overhaul his 
men, to ascertain if there were any Englishmen among his crew. 
This w^as not pleasing, and he grumbled very much ; but they 
were ordered aft. One man 1 was satisfled was an English- 
man, and told him so ; but the man, as well as the master, 
persisted to the contrary. Nevertheless, I resolved to take him 
on board for O'Brien to decide, and prdered him into the boat. 

<f Well, if you will use force, I can't help it ; my decks an't 
clear, as you sc^ or else — 1 tell you what, Mr* Lieutenant, 
your vessel there will be aivomef Hermione, I've a notioiv if 
you presses true.blooded Yankees; and what's more^ the States 
will take it pp, as sure as there's snaked in Virginny.” 

Notwithstanding this remonstrance, 1 took them on board ti 
O'Brien, who had a long conversation with the American ix 

Y 3 \ 
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tho cabin. When they returned on deck, he was allowed to 
depart with his man, and we again made sail. I had the first 
\^atch that night, and as we ran along the coast, I perceived 
a vessel under the high land in what the sailors called the 
Mdruim; this is, almost becalmt'd,or her sails flapping about 
in every direction with the eddying winds. We steered for 
her, and were very soon in the same situation, not more than a 
quarter of a mile from her. The quarter-boat was lowered 
down, and 1 proceeded to board her ; but as she was large and 
rakish, O’Brien deSired me^to be careful, and if there was the 
least show of resistance to return. 

As I pulled up to her bows, they hailed me iti French, and 
desired me to ^eep off, or they would fire. This was quite 
sufficient ; and, in obedience to my orders, I returned to the 
brig and repdfled to O'Brien. We loweicd down all tlie 
qii nil I Till il '7'^iliijjiiii I il roiAul the brig’s broadside to her, and 
then gave her half-a-t^ozen carronades of round and grape.*' 
Hearing great noise and confusion on board, after we had 
ceased firing, O’Brien again sent me to know if they had sur- 
rendered. They replied in the affirmative ; and I boarded her. 
She proved to be the Commerce de Bordeaux, with three hun- 
dred ^nd thirty slaves on board, out of five liundred embarked 
from the coast, bound to Martinique. The crew were very 
sickly, and w^erp most of them in their hammocks. Latterly, 
they had l>een killing parrots fo make soup for them ; a few 
that were left, of the grey species, spoke remarkably well. 
When they left the coast, thfty liad nearly one thousand parrots 
on board. 


O’Brien perceiving that I had taken possession, sent another 
boat to know what the vessel was. I desired the surgeon to be 
sent on board, as some of tlv; men, and many of the poor 
slaves, were wounded by our shoL Of all the miserable objects, 
I know of none to be compared to the poor devils of slaves on 
board of a slave-vessel ; the state of suffocation between decks 
‘'i^the dreadful stench arising their filth, which is hardly 
ever cleared away— the sick lying without help, and looked 
upon by those who are stronger with the utmost indifference 
~inefa, women, and children, all huddled and crowded togetlier 
a Aate of nudity, worn to skin and bone from stench, starv- 
and living in ap atmosphere that none hui a negro could 
iij^t in If all that occurs in a slave-^hip were really known. 
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1 think it would be acknowledged that to make the slave-trade 
piracy would be nothing more than a just retribution ; and 
this is certain^ that unless it be made piracy^ it never wdl bem 
discontinued. 

By daylight the vessel was •ready, and O'Brien determined 
to take her to Dominica, so that the poor devils might be im- 
mediately set on shore. We anchored with her, in a lew days, 
in Prince Rupert’s liay, where we only had twenty-four liours 
to obtain some refreshments and arrange about our prize, which 
I hardly need say was of some valuee • 

During the short time that IVas on shore, purcliasing some 
fowls and vegetables for*0’Brien and our own mess, 1 was amused 
■at witnessing a black serjeant drilling some of his regiment of 
free negroes and mulattoes. He appeared resolved to make the 
best appearance that he could, for he began hy^aying, You 
hab shoe and ’tocking, stand in frofit — you I.oe no 'tock- 
iflg, stand in centre — you hab no shoe nir’ locking, stand in um 
rear. Face to mountain — back to sea 'beach. Why you no 
*tep out, sar ? — you hangman ! ** 

I was curious to count the numbers qualified for the front 
rank; there wx're only two mulattoes. In the second rank 
there were also only two. No shoe and no ’locking appeared 
to be the fashion. As usual, we were surrounded by the 
negroes ; and although we had been there but a few hours, 
they had a song composed for us,^vhich they constantly repeated* 

•' Don'Uyou hee the KatUcitDake * 

Coiniyg uuder sniL? 

Don't )oii 8CC the uSttlesnake 
With urizes at um tail? — 

RatUefiiiake nab all the money, ding, ding— 

She shall hab all that ’s funny, ding, ding! " 


CHAPTER IV. 

«• • • ^ 

MONKT CAN fUACHASE ANY TiAnQ IN THE NEW COITNTAT *— AMERICA W 
INFORMATION NOT ALWAYS TO BE DEFENDXD VYON — A NIGHT AT- 
TACK ; WE ARE BEATEN OFF JT XUIOV^ A CtJT VP, INSTEAD OF A 

COT Oirr— AFTER ALL, WE SAVE SdMETUlNO pVT OF THE FIRE. , 

Thr next morning, we weigheti anchorAand returned to oiir 
station off Martinique^ We had run mthin three miles 

y 4 
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St. Pierre’s^ when we discovered a vessel coming out under 
jury-masts. She steered directly for us^ and we made her out 
" >^to be the American brigantine which we had boarded some 
time before. O’Brien sent a boat to bring the master of her 
on board. * ^ 

Well, captain,” said he, so you met with a squall?” 

I calculate not,” replied he. 

Why, then, what the devil have you been about?” 

Why, I guess I sold all my cargo, and, what^s more, I've 
sold my masts.” ® ^ 

Sold your masts ! whom did you sell them to?” 

“ To an almighty pretty French ]privateer lying in St, 
Pierre's, which had lost her spars when she was chased by one 
of your brass-oottomed serpents ; and 1 Ve a notion they paid 
pretty handsofhel / too.” 

But hoWft you mean^-to get home again ?” 

I calculate to get into the Hream, and then I'll do very 
well. If I meet a nor- wester, why then I’ll make a signal of 
distress, and some one will tow me in, I guess.” 

“ Well," replied O'Brien, but step down into the cabin 
and take something, captain.” 

With particular pleasure,” replied this strange mortal ; 
and down they went. 

In about hsdf an hour, they returned on deck, and the boat 
took the American on board. « Soon afterwards, O’Brien de- 
^ sired Osbaldistone and myself to step down into the cabin. 
The chart of the harbour oS St. Pierre’s lay on the table, and 
O’Brien said, I have had a long conversation with the 
American, and he states that the privateer is at anchor in this 
spot” (pointing to a pencil-mark on the chart). If so, she 
is well out ; and I, see no diffi^ty in capturing her. You see 
that she li^s in four fathoms water, and so close under the 
outer battery, that the guhs could' not be pointed down upon 
the boats. I have also inquired if they keep a good look-out, 
^and the American says that tl^^y feel so secure, that they keep 
iio4ook-<nit at all; that the captain and officers belonging to 
her Hire pn shore sjl night, drinking, smoking, and boasting of 
whal i^y wiU do. Now the question is, whether 'this report 
ccMbt. The American has been wdl«treated by us, and I 
no reasou |o doi^t him ; kideed he gave the tnfonnaUon 
|^^n||Uitaiily, as if he ^ahed to serve us/’ 
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T allowed Osbaldistone to speak first; he coincided with 
O'Brien, I did not : the very circumstance of her requiring 
new masts made me doubt the truth of his assertion, as to* 
where she lay ; and if one part of his story we^ false, why not 
the whole ? O'Brien appeared struck with my argument, and it 
was agreed that if the boats did go a way, it should be forarecon- 
noissance, and that the attempt should Only be made, provided 
it was foun(^that the privateer lay in the same spot pointed 
out by the American master. It wtis, however, decided that 
the reconnoissance should take place ftiat Very* night, as, allow- 
ing the privateer to be anchored on the spot supposed, there 
w'as every probability that she would not remain tliere, but haul 
ftirther in, to take in her new masts. The new% that an ex- 
pedition was at hand was soon circulated througl^the ship, and 
all the men hSd taken their cutlasses from thcPcapstern to get 
them ready for action. The fightTng boats' aews, without 
orders, were busy with their boats, s3be cutting up old 
blankets to muifle the oars, others making new grummets. 
The ship's company were as busy as bees, bustling and buz- 
zing about the decks, and reminding you of the agitation which 
takes place in a hive previous to a swarm. At last, Osbal- 
distone came on deok, and ordered the boats' crews to be piped 
away, and prepare for service. He was to have the command 
of the expedition in the launch — I had charge, of the first 
cutter — Farrell of the second, and Swinburne had the charge 
of the jolly-boat. At dusk, the head of the brig was again 
turned towards St. Pierre's, ‘and we rfln slowly in. At ten we 
hove-to, and about eleven the boats were ordered to haul up, 
O'Brien repeating his orders to Mr. Osbaldistone, not to make 
the attempt if the privateer were found to be anchored close to 
the town* The men were all mustered on the quarter-deck, 
to ascertain if they had the distinguishing mark on their jackets, 
that is, square patches of panvass sewedT on the left arm, so that 
we might recognise friend from foe — a very necessary pre- 
caution in a night expedition and then they were manned, 
and ordered to shove off. The* oars were dropped in the watef, 
throwing out a phosphorescent light, so, common in that cli- 
mate, and away we went. After an hour’s milling, Osbaldistone 
hy on his oars in the launch, and we close! with him. 

** We erenow at the mouth of the harb«r,” said he, '^and 
the most perfect silence must be observed. ' « 
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At the mouth of the harbour, sir * sai^^^inbume ; I 
reckon we are more than ba^f-way in ; point at 

^Teast ten minutes ago^ and this is the second%itfiery we are now 
abreast of.” , ^ 

To this Osbaldistone did noV agree, nor indeed did I think 
that Swinburne was right ; but he persisted in it, and pointy, 
out to us the lights in the town, which were now all open %) 
us, and which would not be the case if we were only at^tlie 
mouth of the harbour. StiU we were of a different opinion, 
and Swinburne, 5ut of relpect to his officers, said no more. 

We resumed our oars, puDing with the greatest caution ; the 
night was intensely dark, and we coufd distinguish nothing. 
After pullingtten minutes more, we appeared to be close to tho 
lights in the town ; still we could see no privateer or any odier 
vessel. Again fife lay upon our oars, and held f consultation. 
Swinburne *^Tiriared, that*if the privateer lay where we sup- 
posed, we had passeSPher long ago ; but while wc were debat- 
ing, O’Farrell cried out, I see her,'^ and he was right — she 
was not more than a cable’s length from 'us* Without waiting 
for orders, O’ Farrell desired bis men to give way, and dashed 
alongside of the privateer, iiefore he was half-way on board 
of her, lights flew about in every directionf and a dozen mus- 
kets were discharged. We had nothing to do but to folJow 
him, and in a few seconds we were all alongside of her; but 
she was well prepared, and •on the alert. Boarding nettings 
were triced up all round, every gun l)ad been depressed as much 
as possible, and she appeifred to b£ full of men. A scene of 
confusion and slaughter now occurred, which I trust never 
again to witness. All our attempts to get on board were un- 
availing ; irtfe-e tried at a port, a dozen pikes thrust us back ; 
if we attempted the boarding nettings, we were thrown down, 
kifled or wounded, into the bdats. From every port, and from 
the decks of the privatefcr, the discharge of musketry was in- 
cessant* Pistols were protruded and fired in our faces, while 
QCCBsionally her carronades \reift offi, stunning us with their 
dbaifening noise, and rocking the boats in the disturbed water, 
if they had no other e^ect 

For ten minutes fur exertions never ceased ; *at last, with 
half our numbers ]|ing killed and wounded in the bottom of 
file boats, th^ mei^worn out and dispirited at their unavailing 
^ sat down most of them on |he boats’ thwarts, loading 
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their muskets^ and discharging them into the ports. Os- 
baldistone was among the wounded ; and perceiving that he was 
not in the launch, of whose crew not six remained, I called to " 
Swinburne, who was alongside of me, and desijed him to tell 
the other boats to make tlie best^of their way out of the har- 
bour. This was soon communicated to the survivors, who 
would have continued the unequal contest to the last man, 
if 1 had not given the order. The launch and second cutter 
shoved off — f)’ Farrell also having fallen ; and, as soon as they 
were clear of the privateer, and had ^ot their* oars to pass, I 
proceedeil to. do the same, amidst* the shouts and yells of the 
Frenchmen, who now jumjied on their gunwale and pelted us 
with their musketry, cheering and mocking us. ^ 

“ Stop, sir,” cried Swinburne, we’ll have a bit of re- 
venge so saying, he haulod-to the launch, affd wending her 
bow to the ])rivateer, directed her cai^onade — vvhica they had 
no Idea that we had on board, as we h.'rfl not fired it — to 
where the Frenchmen were crowded the thickest. 

** Stop one moment, Swinburne ; put another dose of canister 
in.** We did so, and then discharged the gun, which had the 
most murderous effect, bringing the major part of them down 
upon the deck. I .feel convinced, from the cries and groans 
which followed, that if we had had a few more men, we might 
have returned and captured the privateer ; but it was too late. 
The batteries were all lighted up, and although they could not 
see tiie boats, fired in the direction where they supposed us to 
be; for they were aware, from the* shouting on board the 
vessel, that wc had been beaten off. The launch had but six 
hands capable of taking an oar ; the first cutter had but 
four. Ill iny own boat 1 had ’ five. Swinburne had two be- 
sides himself in the jolly-boat. # 

This is a sorry business, sif,’* said Swinburne ; now 
what*$ best to be done ? My idea is, thift we had better put all 
die wounded men into the launch, man the two cutters and 
jolly-boat, and tow her off. •Aijd, Mr. Simple, instead of 
keeping on this side, as they i^ill expect in the batteries, lef 
us keep close in-shore, upon the near sidci and their shot will 
pass over us/** | 

This advice was too good not to be followed. It was now 
two o'clock, and we had a long puH before w, and no time to 
lose ; tve lifted the dead ladies and the woimded men out ofr 
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the two cutters and jolly-boat into the launch. 1 had no time 
for examination^ but I j>erceived that O’Farrel was quite dead, 
‘^‘and also a youngster of tne name of Pepper, who must have 
smuggled himself into the boats. 1 did, however, look for 
Osbaldistone, and found him in the stern sheets of the launch. 
He had received a deep wound in the breast, apparen% with 
a pike. He was sensible, and asked me for a little water, 
which 1 procured from the breaker which was in the launcli, 
and gave it to him. At tiie word water, and hearing it poured 
out from the breaker, mt.ny of the wounded men faintly called 
out for some. Having no time to spare, 1 left two men in the 
launch, one to steer and the other to give them water, and 
then taking jier in tow, pulled directly in for the batteries, as 
advised by Swinburne, who now sat alongside of me. 

As soon as vv'e were well in.shore, I pulled out of the har- 
bour, with feelings not by any means enviable. Swinburne 
said to me in a low voice, “ This will be a hard blow for the 
captain, Mr. Simple. iVc always bc'en told, that a young 
captain losing his men without bringing any dollars to his ad- 
miral, is not very well received.*’ 

I am more sorry for him than I can well express, Swin- 
burne,” replied 1 ; *<but what is that a-head*— a vessel 

under weigh 

Swinburne stood up in the stern of the cutter, and looked 
for a few seconds. YeSj(- a large ship standing in under 
royals — she must he a Frenchmaut Now’s our time, sir ; so 
long as we don’t go out empty-liahded, all will he well. Oars, 
all of you. Shall we cast off the launch, sir ? ” 

Yes,” replied I ; “ and now, ray lads, let us only have 
that vessel, and we shall do. She is a merchantman, that's 
clear (not that 1 was sure <tf it). Swinburne, 1 think it will 
be better to let her pass us hi-shore; they will all be looking 
out of the other side, fdr they must have seen the firing. 

•'Well thought of, sir,” replied Swinburne. 

We lay on our oars, anil let her pass us, which she did, 
evueping in at the rate of two miles an hour. We then pulled 
for her quarter in the three boats, leaving the launch l^hind 
us, and boarded. As we premised, the crew were* on deck, and 
all on. the other sidl of the vessel, so anxiously loc^ng at the 
batteries, which wjpe still firing occasional rain^m shot, that 
tjjiey did not.percem us until we we^e close t0 tliem> and then 
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they had no time to seize their arms. There were several 
ladies on board ; some of the people protected them^ others^^ 
ran below. In two minutes we had possession of her^ and had 
put her head the other way. To our surprise we found that 
she mounted fourteen guns. One hatch we left open for the 
ladies^ some of whom had fainted^ to be taken down below ; 
the others were fastened down by Swinburne. As soon as we 
had the dock to nurselves, wc manned one of the cutters, and 
sent it for the launch; and as soon as*she was piade fast along- 
side, we had time to look al)out^us.^ The breeze freshened, 
and, in half an hour, we were out of gun-shot of all the 
batteries. I then had the wounded men taken out of the 
launch, and Swinburne and the other men bound up their 
wounds, and made them as comfortable as they^Ofiuld. 


CHAPTER V. 

SOME AEMARKABLEOCCUUKEKCEST^IKS fLACE IN THELETIER OF MARQUE 

OLD FRIENDS WITH IMl’KOVED FACES — THE CAPTOR A CAPTIVE; BUT 

NOT CARRIED AWAY, fllOUCH THE CAPTIVE IS, BY THE AHIP's BOAT 

THE WHOLE CHAPTER A MIXTURE OP LOVE, WAR, AND MERCHANDISE. 

4 

We had had xiossession of the vess^^l about an hour, when the 
man who was sentry over the hatchway told me that one of 
the prisoners wished to spedk with fhe English commanding 
officer, and asked leave to come on deck. I gave permission, 
and a gentleman came up, stating that he was a passenger ; 
that the ship was a letter of marque, from Bordeaux ; tliat 
there were seven lady passengers on board, who had come out 
to join their husbands and families ; and that he trusted I 
would have no objection, to put them on shore, as women 
Could hardly be considered as objects of warfare. As I knew 
that O’Brien would have done ^sop and that he would be gM 
to get rid of both women and prisoners if he could, 1 replied^ 
Most certainly ; ” that I would heave^to, that they might 
not have so far to pull on shore, and that 4 would permit the 
ladies and other passengers to go on shoik. I begged that 
they would be as quick as possible in gett^g their package$ 
ready, and that 1 would gi;ye them two of the boats belonging 
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to tile ship^ with a sufficient number of French seamen belong* 
ing to her to man the boats. 

The Frenchman was very grateful, thanked me in the 
name of the ladies, and went down below to impart tlie intel- 
ligence. 1 l&en hove-to, lowered down the boats from the 
quarters, and waited for them to come up. It washday light 
-before they were ready, but that I did not care about ; 1 saw 
the brig in the offing about seven miles off, and 1 was well 
clear of the batten'es. • 

At last the/ made tteeir appearance, one by one coining iqt 
the ladder, escorted by French gentlemen. Tliey had to wait 
while the packages and bundles were’ put into the Iwats. Tlie 
first sight jvliich struck them with horror vvas the many dead 
and wounded Knglisbmen lying on the decks. Kxpressing 
tlicir coirnnis(<fiation, 1 told them we had ahempted to take 
the privateer and had been repulsed, and that it was coming 
out of the harboui'that Iliad fallen in with their shiiiaini 
captured it. All the ladies bad severally thanked me for my 
kindness in giving them their liberty, except one, whose cyt < 
were fixed upon the wounded men, when the French gcntlema i 
went up to her, and reminded her that she had not expressed 
her thanks to the coininanding officer. » 

S.he turned round to me — I started back. I certainly hafl 
seen that f^jice before — I could not be mistaken ; yet s!ic had 
now grown np into a beautiful young woman. Celeste,’* 
said I, tiembling. Are you not Celeste? 

“ Ves,” replied she, looking earnestly at ffie, as if she wouhl 
discover who 1 was, but which it w^as not very easy to do, 
begrimed as my face was with dust and gunpowder. 

'‘Have you forgotten Peter Simple.? ” 

O ! no — no — never ,fbrgot you I cried Celeste, bursting 
into tears, and holding out her hands. > 

This scene occasi<mcd no small astonishment to the parties 
on deck, wlio could not comprehend it. She smiled through 
her tears, as 1 told her hpw ^tappy 1 was to have the means 
•of being of service to her. “And where is the colonel?*' 
said I. 

“ Thcre/^ replfcd she, pointing to the island ; he is now 
geximl, and corny ^ands the force in the garrison* And where 
is Mr, O'Brien ?yw interrogated Celeste. 

V There/’ replied I ; “he contpaands that man-of-war, of 
w[hich 1 am the second lieutenant.*' Jb 
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A rapid exchange of inquiries took place, and the boats were 
stopped while we were in conversation. Swinburne reported 
that the brig was standing in for us, and I felt that in justitAi'**" ’ 
to the weunded I could no longer delay. Still I found time 
to press her hand, to thank her for the purse” she had given 
me when 1 was on the stilts, and to tell her that I had never 
forgotten her, and never would. With many remembrances 
to lier father, I was handing her into the boat, when she said, 

“ I doi/t kndw whether 1 am right io ask it, but you could do 
me such a favour.” ^ 

“ AVliat is it, C-elestc ?*’ 

“ You have allowed more than one-half of the men to pull 
qs on shore ; some must remain, and they are so miserabitf — 
indeed it is hardly yet decided which of them are to go. Could 
you let them ell go -v ** 

That I will, for your sake, CelCiste. As soon as your two 
boats have shoved ofl', 1 will lower down the boat astern, and 
send the rest after you j but 1 must make sail now — God 
bless- you!” 

The boats then shoved off, the passengers waving their 
handkerchiefs to us, and 1 made sail for the brig. As soon as 
the stern-boat was alongside, the rest of the crew were called 
up and put into her, and followed their companions. I felt 
that O’Brien would not be angry with me for letting them all \ 
go ; and especially when I told Jiim who begged for them. 

The vesseKs name was tliq Victorine, mounting fourteen guns, ** 
and lweiit 3 '-four men, with eleven passengers. She was chiefly 
laden with silks and wine, and was a very valuable prize. 
Celeste had time to tell me that her father had been four years 
in Martinique, and had left her at home for her education ; 
and that ^she was then coming oyt to join him. 'I’he other 
ladies were all wives or daughters of officers of the French ^ 
garrison on the island, and the gentlemen passengers were some 
of them French officers ; 'but as this was told me in secrecy, 
of course I was nqt bound to*krjpw it, as they were not in ^ 
uniform. * • 

As soon as we had closed with the brig^ I hastened on board 
to O’Brien ; and as soon as a fresh supply vff hands to man the 
boats, and the surgeon and his assistant md been despatched 
on board of the prize, to supqrintend Jie removal of the 
wounded, 1 went down wjtJi him into the Jabin, and narratq^ 
what had occut;red. 
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Well,” said O'Brien, all's well that ends well ; but tins 
is not the luckiest hit in the world. Your taking tlie ship has 
'^'’isttved me, Peter ; and I roust make as flourishing a despatch 
as I can. By the powers hut it 's very lucky that she has 
fourteen guns — it sounds grand, i must muddle it all up 
together, so that the admiral must think we intended to cut 
them both out — and so we did, sure enough, if we had known 
she had been there. But 1 am most anxious to hear the 
surgeon's report, and whether poor Osbaldistotie' will do well. 
Peter, oblige nTe by gc^ng on board, and put two marines 
sentry over the hatchway, so that no one goes down and xmlls 
the traps about ; for 1 '11 send on shdre every thing belonging 
tolthe passei\gers, for Colonel O’Brien's sake. „ 

The surgeon's report was made — six killed and sixteen 
wounded, killed were, O’Farrell and Pepper, midship- 

men, two seamen and two marines. The first lieutenant, 
Osbaldistone, was stverely wounded in three places, but likely 
to do well; five other men were dangerously wounded; the 
other ten would, in all probability return to their duty in less 
than a month. As soon as the wounded were on board, 
O'Brien returned with me to the prize, and we went c^wn 
into the cabin. All the passengers efiect|t tvere collt\ted ; 
trunks which had been left open were nailed down ; and 
0‘Brien wrote a liandsorae letter to General O’Brien, c(m- 
taining a list of the packages sent on shore. We sent the 
launch with a fiag of truce to the .nearest battery; after some 
demur it was accepted, ^'and the 'effects landed. We did not 
wait for an answer, but made all sail to join the admiral at 
Bmrbadoes. 

The next morning we buried those who had fallen. O’Farrell 
was a fine young man, bra^e as a lion, but very Ijot in his 
tefnper. He would have made a good officer had lie been 
spared. Poor little Pdpper was also much regretted. He was 
hat twelve years old. He had bribed the bowman of the 
se^d cutter to allow him ,+o conceal himself under the fore- 
of the boat. His day’s allowance of spirits had pur- 
him this olnect of his ambition, which ended so fatally 
aa. soon as tbetbodies had disappeared uiidef the wave, and 
5^ service wm ovar, we all felt happier. There is something 
unpleasant, j^rticulan^y to sailors, in' having a corpse 
m bo8i«b » 
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We now sailed merrily along, the prize keeping company 
with us ; and, before we reached Barbadoes^ most of the men 
were convalescent. Osbaldi stone’s wounds were, however, vefy* 
severe ; and he was recommended to return Jiome, which he 
did, and obtained his promotidh as soon as he arrived. He 
was a pleasant messmate, and I was sorry to lose him ; although, 
the lieutenant appointed in his room being junior to me, 1 was 
j)romoted to b^e first lieutenant of the brig. Soon after Osbal- 
distone went home, his brother broke* his neck when hunting, 
and Osbaldistone came into the property. Heathen quitted the 
service. 

We found the admiral at Barbadoes, who received O'Brien 
and his despatch very well. O’Brien had taken two good 
prizes, and that was sufficient to cover a mul^tude of sins, 
even if he had ‘Committed any ; but the despatch was admirably 
w'rUten, and the admiral, in his letfir to the Admiralty, com- 
mented upon Captain O’Brien's successfifl and daring attack ; 
whereas, if the truth had been known, it was Swinburne's 
advice of pulling up the weather shore, which was the occasion 
pf our capturing the Victorine ; but it is very hard to come at 
the real truth of these sort of things, as I found out during 
tlie time that I was tn his Majesty's service. 


CHAPTER VI. 

• • 

o’bRIEK tills his crew that OKE FNGI.ISIfMAK IS AS GOOD AS taRES 

FRENCHMEN ON SALT WATER THEY PROVE IT WE FALL IN WITH 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, ALTHOUGH SHE COULD NOT IE CONSIDERED AS 
A FRIEND. 

Our next cruise was on the coast of Guinea and gulf of Mex- 
ico, where we were running up and down for three montha 
without falling in with arty thing but West Indiamen bound to 
Demerara, Berbice, and Surin%m;^ and occasionally chasing a 
privateer ; but in the light vi^inds they were too fast for us. 
Still we were useful in protecting the trade, and O'Brien had 
a letter of thapks from the merchants, ah| a handsome pieee 
of plate upon his quitting the station, wl had made sail for 
Barbadoes two days, and were within sigu of the island of 
Trinidad, when we perceived six sail on the lee-how. We 
soon made them out to be^three large ships and three sdioonei/; 

1 a 
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and immediately guessed, which afterwards proved to be cor- 
rect, that they were privateers, with West India ships 

*'rdiidi they had captured. We made all sail, and at first the 
three privateers did the ^aine ; but afterwards, having made 
out our force, *and not liking* to abandon their prizes, they 
resolved to fight. The West Indiamen hauled to the wind on 
the other tack, and the three privateers shortened sail and 
awaited our coming. We beat to quarters, and when every- 
thing was ready, and weAvere within a mile of the enemy, who 
had now throwit out the^ tricoloured fiag, O’Brien ordered all 
t!ie men aft on the quarter-dbek, and addressed them : Now, 
my men, you see that there are three *privateers, and you also 
see that there are three West Indiamen, which tlicy have cap- 
tured. As lor the privateers, it’s just a fair match for you — 
one Englisliifiar- can always beat three Frenchmen. We must 
lick the privateers for ho^*our and glory, and we must re-cap- 
ture the ships for pitofit, because you ’ll all want some money 
when you get on shore again. So you Ve just half a dozen 
tilings to do, and then we ’ll pipe to dinner,” 

This harangue suited the sailors very well, and they re- 
turned to their guns. Now, Peter,” said O’Brien, just 
call away the sail-trimmers from the gun^,, for I mean to fight 
these fellows under sail, and out- manoeuvre them, if I can. 
Tell Mr. Wfbster 1 want to speak with him.” 

Mr. Webster was the seepnd lieutenant, a very steady, quiet, 
young man, and a good ofiicer. 

Mr. Webster,” said O’Brien, remember that all the fore- 
most guns must be very much depressed. I prefer that the shot 
should strike the water before it reaches them, rather than it 
sliQuld go over them. See that your screws are run up at once, 
and I will take care that no^ broadside is thrown away. Star- 
^rd, Swinburne.” * 

Starboard it is, sirf” 

Steady ; so — that ’s right for 'the stern of the leeward 
vessel.” ^ « 

;«*/Wc were witliin two cable lengths of the privateers, who 
sjdJIpnstnained hove-to within half a cable’s length of each 
They werl very large schooners, full of men, with 
Wrding net Jpg triced up, and showing a very good set 
08 it afttfwards proved, one mounted sixteen, and 
phf ;two founeen, guns. ' ^ - 
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" Now, my lads, over to the lee guns, and fire as they bear, 
w’hen we round to. Hands by the lefe head-braces, and jit^. 
sheet, stretch along the weather braces. Quarter-master abaft, 
tend the boom-sbeet. Port hard, Swinbunie.’J 

“ Port it is, sir,” replied Svfinburne ; and the brig rounded 
up on the wind, shooting up under the sterns of the two wea- 
thermost schooners, and discharging the broadside into them 
as the guns bore. 

Be smarl; and load, my lads, anti stand bv the same guns. 
Hound in the weather head-braces. • Peter, 1 don’t want her 
to go about. Stand by to haul over the boom-sheet, when she 
pays off. Swinburne, lielm a-midships.” 

, By this time another broadside was poured intosthe schooner, 
who had not yet returned our fire, which, hgving foolishly 
remained hoviPto the wind, they could not dSI The brig had 
now stern way, and O’Brien then executed a very skilful ma- 
il ^iivre : he shifted the helm, and mad? a stern board, so as 
to back in between the two weather schooners and the one to 
keward, bracing round at the same time on the other vtack. 

Man hotli sides, my lads, and give them your broadsides 
aj we pass.” 

The men stationed to the starboard guns flew over, alid the 
f ther side being again loatled, we exchanged broadsides with 
the leeward and one of the windward schooners, the brig con- - 
tinuing her stern way until we passed a-hca(l of them. By, 
the time that we had re-loaded, the brig had gathered hCaSil- 
way, and again passed betw'^en the sSme two schooners, givipiig 
broadsides, and then passing astern of them. 

‘^Capital, my lads — capital!” said O’Brien; ‘^this is 
what I call go6d fighting." And so it was ; for O’Brien had 
given twjD raking broadsides, anck four others, receiving only 
two in return, for the schooner^ were not ready for us whei]| 
we passed between them the last time * 

The smoke had now rolled away to letward, and we were 
able to see the affect of our brdkd^des. The middle schooner 
had lost her main-boom, and appeared very much cut up 
the bull. The schooner to leeward dit\ not appear to have 
suffered much ; but they now perceived tlfcr error, and made 
sail. They had expected that we should Imve |un in between 
tliem, and fought broadside to broadside, bV which means th^ 
weathemost schooner wjjuld have taken t raking positiftef 
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while the others engaged us to windward iiud to leeward. Oup 
.o^n damages were trifling — two men slightly wounded^ and 
one main shroud cut away. We ran about half-a-mile astern 
from them ; then witli Iwliti broadsides ready, we tacked, and 
found that, as we expected, we could weather the whole of 
them. This we did ; O’Brien running the brig within biscuit- 
throw of the weather schooner, engaging him broadside to 
broadside, with the advantage that the other two could not fire 
a shot into us without standing a chance of striking their con- 
sort. If he made more %ail,, so did we ; if he shortened, so 
did we ; so as to keep our position with little variation. The 
schooner fought well ; but her metal was not to be compared 
with our thirty-two pound carronades, which ploughed up het 
sides at so short a distance, driving two ports into one. At 
last her foremast went by^the board, and she dropped astern. 
In the mean time the other schooners had both tacked, and 
were coming up under our stern to rake us, but the accident 
which happened to the one we had engaged left us at liberty. 
We knew that she could not escape, so we tacked and engaged 
the other two, nearing them as fast as we could. The breeze 
now sprang up fast, and O'Brien put up the helm aud passed 
between them, giving them both a raking* broadside of grape 
and cannistcr, which brought the sticks about their ears. This 
' sickened thefn ; the smallest schooner, which had been the 
leewardmost at the commencement of the action, made all sail 
on a wind. We clopped on the royals to follow her, when we 
perceived that the other schooner, which had been in the middle, 
and whose main boom we had shot away, had put her helm up, 
and was crowding all sail before the wind. O'Brien then said. 

Must not try for too much, or we shall lose all. Put her 
about, Peter, — we must be content with the ono ihat is 
left us." „ 

We went about and ranged up ta the schooner which had 
lost her foremast ; %ut she, finding that her consort had de- 
i^rted her, hauled down hei colours just as we were about to 
pour in pur broadside. Our men gave three cheers ; and it 
was ^^asant to set them all shaking hands wi^ each other, 
p^g&tttlating andl laughing at the sttccessful result of our 
ti&p. i / 

to > my be sirfart; — we’ve dptie enough for 
now for profit. Peter, Uha the two enttpra full of 
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men, and go on board of the schooner, while I get hold of the 
three West Indiamen. Rig something jury forward, 
follow me." 

In a minute the cutters were down and full*of men. I took 
possession of the schooner, while the brig again tacked, and 
crowding all sail stood after the captured vessels. The schoo- 
ner, which was the largest of the three, was called the Jean d' 
Are, mounting sixteen guns, and haej fifty-three men on board, 
the remainder being away in the lyizes. TJhe captain was 
wounded very badly, and one officer killed. Out of her ship's 
company, she had but oight killed and five wounded. They 
informed me, that they had sailed three months ago from St. 
Pierre's, Martinique, and had fallen in with the other two pri- 
vateers, and oruised in company, having ^gifcen nine West 
Indiamen since they had come ouk Pray,” said I to the 
officer who gave the information, ^^were^ou ever attacked by 
boats when you laid at St. Pierre’s ? " He replied, yes ; and 
that they had beaten • them off. Did you purchase these 
masts of an American ? ” He replied in the affirmative ; so 
that we had captured the very vessel, in attempting to cut out 
which, we had lost so many men. 

We were all very glad of this, and Swinburne said, Well, 
hang me, if I didn’t think that I had seen that port-hole 
before ; there it was that I wTencJied a pike out of one of the* 
rascal’s hands, who tried tp stab me, and into that port-hole 1 

fired at least a dozen muskets. Well, I ’m d r d glad 

we 've got hold of the beggar at last.” 

We secured the prisoners below, and commenced putting 
the schooner in order. In half an hour, we had completed 
our knotting and splicing, and having two of the^ carpenters 
with us, m an hour we had got up a snudl jury-mast forward, 
sufficient for the present. We lowered the mainsail, put try** 
sails on her, and stood after the brig, which was now close to 
the prizes: but they separated^^md it was not till dark that 
she had possession of two. The third was then hull down on 
the other tack, with the brig in chase. We followed the brigi 
as did the two re-captured vessels, and e^A with our jury up, 
we found that we could sail as fast as they.lThe next morning, : 
we saw the brig hove to, and abput threemiles a-head, wi& 
the thi^ vessels in her possessioti. We doled, and I went On 
board, / l^elMter was pift in charge of the privateer | aihfj, * 
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after lying-to for that day tc send our pria^tjaasters and men 
tiPki board to remove the prisoners, wc got up a proper jury- 
mast, and all made sail together for Barbadoes. my return 
on board, I found that we had hut one man ahd one boy killed, 
and six wounded, which I was not Aware of. I forgot to say 
tliat the names of the other two privateers were. L'Etoile and 
La Madeleine. 

In a fortnight, we arrived with all our pri?:cs skfe in Carlisle 
Bay, where we 5*ouiid the admiral, who had anchored but two 
days before. I hardly need saf, that O'Brien was well received, 
and gained a great deal of credit for tl)f; action. I found several 
letters from jny sister, the contents of which gave me mucji 
pain. My father had been some months in Ireland, and hail 
returned witKbu" gaining any information. Jily sister said 
that he was very unhappj, paid no attention to his clerical 
eludes, and would siii for days without speaking. That he ifas 
very much altered in his appearance, and had grown thin and 
care-worn In short/' said she, "‘my dear Peter, I am 
afraid that he is fretting himself to death. Of course, I am 
very lonely and melancholy. I cannot help reflecting upon 
what will be my situation if any accident sjiould happen to my 
father. Accept my uncle's protection I will not ; yet, how am 
I to live, for my father has saved nothing? I have been very 
busy lately, trying to qualify myself for a governess, and 
practise the harp and piano for se^veral hours every day. 1 
shall be very, very glad when you oomc home again." I showed 
the letters to O'Brien, who read them with much attention. 
I perceived the colour mount into his cheeks, when he read 
those parts of her letters in which she mentioned hia name, 
and expressed her gratitude /or his kindness towards me. 

" Never mind, Peter,” s&id O’Brien, ret^nflhg* me the 
letters ; " to whom is k that I am indebted for my promotion, 
and this brig, but to you — and for fll the prize-money which 
1 have made, and which, by the head of St. Patnek, comes to 
M very dacent sum, but to you ? Make yourself quite easy 
about your dear liwle sister. We’ll club your prize-money 
ahd mine together, Imd she shall marry a duke, rf there is one 
in England deservilg her ; and it's the French that shall fur- 
her dowrVi assure as the Rattlesnake earruss a tail/* 
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CIlAPTfiR VII. 

I AM SKNT AWAY AFTER FRIZES, AND MEET WITH A HURRICANE AM 

driven on shore, with the loss of more than half MT AIEN 

WHERE IS Th£ rattlesnake ? . 

In three weeks we were again ready Ibr sea^ and the admiral 
ordered us to our old station oiF Martinique. AVe cruised 
about a fortnight off St. Pierre’s, and, as I walked the deck at 
night, often did I look at the lights in the town,® and wonder 
whether any of them were in the presence of iJelcste, when, 
one evening, being about six miles qjpf shore, we observed two 
vcj^Is rounding Negro Point, close in-shore. It was quite 
calm, and the bouts were towing ahead. 

It will be dark iq half an hour, Peter,’' said O’Brien, 
an J I think we might get them before they anchor, or if 
they do anchor, it will luj well outside. What do you think 
I agreed with him, for in fact I always seemed to be happier 
when the brig was dose in shore, as I felt as if I was nearer 
to Celeste ; and the furtlier we were off, the more melancholy 
I became. Continually thinking of her, and the^ight of her • 
after so many years' separation, liad changed my youthful 
attachment into strong affection. I may say that I was deeply 
in love. The very idea of going into the harbour, therefore, 
gave me pleasure, and there was no mad or foolish thing that 
1 would not have done, only to gaze upon the walls whicli 
contained the constant object of my thoughts. These were 
wild and* visionary notions, and^Vith little chance of ever 
arriving at any successful issue ; but at^one or two-and- twenty, 
we arc fond of building •castles, and very apt to fall in love, 
without considering our prospect of success. I replied, that I 
thought it very possible, and wisHed he would permit me to 
make the attempt, as, if 1 found there was much risk, I woul& 
return. . • I 

‘‘ I know that I can trust you, Peter,? replied O’Brien, 
and it ’s a great pleasure to know that jW have an oiEcer 
you can trust: but haven’t I brought you u^ myself, and made 
a man of you, as I proi^teed I would, when you were a little 
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spalpeen^ with a snifflin;^ nosc^ and legs in the shape of two 
iTi^jrrots? So hoist out die launch^ and get the boats ready 
— the sooner the better- What a hot day this has been — 
not a cat*s paw*on the water, afid the sky all of a mist. Only 
look at the sun, how he goes down, puffed out to three times 
his size, as if he were in a terrible passion. 1 suspect we shall 
have the land breeze off strong.” 

In half an hour I showed off with the boats. * It was now 
quite dark, and< I imllei towards the harbour of St. Pierre, 
The heat was excessive and unaccountable ; not the slightest 
breath ofewind moved in the heavens, below ; no clouds to 
be seen, and the stars were obscured by a sort of mist ; there 
appeared a total stagnation in the elements. The men in the 
boats pulled off dieir jackets, for after a few mopients' pulling, 
they could bear them no langer. As we pulled in, tne atmos- 
phere became more opaque, and the darkness more interne. 
We supposed ourselves to be at the mouth of the harbour, hut 
could see nothing — not tliree yards a-hcad of the boat. 
Swinburne, who always went with me, was steering the boat, 
and 1 observed to him the unusual appearance of the night, 
*'IVc been watching it, sir,” replied Swinburne, ^‘and I 
tell you, Mr. Simple, that if we only know how to find the 
brig, that I would advise you to get on board of her im- 
rae^ately. She ’ll want all l^ier hands this night, or I 'm much 
mistaken.” 

" Why do you say so ? ” replied I. 

‘'Because I think, nay, I may say thatTm sartin, we’ll 
have a hurricane afore morning. It’s not the first time I’ve 

cruised in these latitudes. I recollect in ’94 ” 

But I interrupted him; "Swinburne, I believe that you 
are right. At all events Xjll turn back ; perhaps we may 
reach the brig before at comes on. She carries a light, and 
we can find her out.” I tiien turned the boat round, and 
s^ed, as near as I could guess, for where the brig was lying. 

we had not pulled out more than two minutes, before a 
low moaning was ^eard in the atmosphere— * now here, now 
, there — and we aplesucd to be pulling through solid darkness, 
may use the ^pression. S;winburne killed around him, 
^ find pointed out oythe starboard V>w. 

, a cOmjTlI, Mr. SAiple, stgre enough; many's the 

living being that will not rise on to-morrow* sir.” 
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1 looked^ and dark as it was, it appeared as if a sort of black 
wall was sweeping along the water right towards us. The 
moaning gradually increased to a stunning roar, and their &t 
once it broke upon us with a noise to whicl^ no thunder can 
bear a comparison. The sea'was perfecdy level, but boiling, 
and covered with a white foam, so that we appeared in the 
night, to be floating on milk. The oars were caught by the 
wind with guch force, that the men were dashed forward 
under tlie thwarts, many of them Severely hurt. Fortunately 
we pulled with tholes and pins ; oi*the guni^ale and planks of 
the boat would have be('n wrenched off, and we should liave 
foundered. The wiml soon caught the boat on her broadside, 

* and, had there been the least sea, w^ould have ingvitably thrown 
her over ; but Swinburne put the helm down^ and she fell off 
before die hurricane, darting through the bailing water, at the 
jate of ten miles an hour. All hands were aghast ; they had 
recovered their seats, but were obliged to relinquish them, and 
sit down at tlie bottom, liolding on by the thwarts. The terrific 
roaring of the hurricane prevented any communication, except 
by gesture. The other boats had disappeared ; lighter than 
ours, they had flown away faster before the sweeping element; 
hut we had not l*en a minute before the wind, ^before tbe sea 
rose in a most unaccountable manner — it appeared to be by 
magic. 

Of all the horrors that eveiPl witnessed, nothing could be 
compared to the scene of this night. We could see nothing,^ 
and heard only the windT, before ^hich w'e were darting like 
an arrow — to where we knew not, unless it was to cert ain 
death. Swinburne steered the boat, every now and then looC" ' 
ing back as the waves increased. In a few minutes we were 
in a Ireavy swell, that at one minute bore us/*all .aloft, and at 
the next almost sheltered us from tbe hurricane; and now the 
atmosphere was charged with showers of apray, the wind 
cutting off the summits of the waves, as if with a knife, and 
carrying them along with itj aplt were, in its arms. , 

The boat was filling with water, and ^peared to settle dbwn 
fast. Thp men baled with their hats, if silence, when a larg|^ 
wave culminated over the stem, filling us up to our thwarts. 
The next moment we aH received a shock so violent, that we 
were jerked from our seats. iSwinbume was thrown over^ my 
head. Every timber sof the boat sepaAted at once, 
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(appeared to crumble from under us^ leaving us floating on the 
raging waters. We all struck out for our lives, but with little 
of preserving them ; but the next wave dashed us on 
the rocks, against which the boat had already been hurled. 
That wave gave life to some, and death to others. Me, in 
Heaven’s mercy, it preserved: I was thrown so liigh up, that 
1 merely scraped against the top of the rock, breaking two of 
my ribs. Swinburne, and eight more, escaped with me, but 
not unhurt: two had their legs broken, three had broken 
arms, and the others were tnore or less contused. Swinburne 
miraculously received no injury. Wg had been eighteen in 
the boat, of which ten escaped : the others were hurled up at 
our feet; aiuhthe next morning we found tliein dreadfully 
mangled. One or t\vo had their skulls literally shattered to 
pieces against tht^Vocks. I felt that I w'as saved, and tvas 
grateful; but still tlie hurricane bowled — still the 'wavcg 
were w^ashing over us. I crawled further up upon the beach, 
and found Swinburne sitting down wdth his eyes directed sea- 
ward. He knew me, took my hand, squeezed it, and then 
held it in his. For some moments we remained in this posi- 
tion, when the waves, which every moment increased in 
volume, washed up to us, and obliged us to 'crawl further uj). 
I then looked around me; the hurricane continued in its fury, 
hjtt the atmosphere was not so dark. J could trace, for some 
distance, the line of the harbour, from the ridge of foam upon 
the shore ; and, for the first time, 1 thought of OTlrien and 
the brig. I put my mouth blosc to Swinburne’s ear, and cried 
jgut, O’Brien!” Swinburne shook his head, and looked up 
^ain at the offing. 1 thought whether there was any chance 
of the brig’s escape. She was certainly six, if not seven miles 
offh and the hurricane was not direct on the sliore. She ‘might 
have a drift of ten miles, perhaps ; but what was that against 
laudh tremendous power ? prayed for, those on board of the 
brig, , and returned thanks for my own preservation. I was, 
or soon should be, a prisoner, mo aoubt ; but what was that ? 
1 tllbught of Celeste, and felt almost happy. 

In about three holr^ the force of the wind subsided. It 
kill blew a heavy gale; but the sky cleared up, the stara again 
in the heavens, and we could see to a considerable 
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'with the injury it has done — and that’s no little. This is 
worse than * 

Now I’d give all my pay and prize-money, if it werefWtly 
daylight, and 1 could know the fate of the poor Rattlesnake. 
What do you think, Swinburne ? 

“ All depends upon whether they were taken unprepared > 
sir. Captain O'Brien is as good a seaman as ever trod a 
plank; but«he never has been in a hurricane, and may not 
have known the signs and warnings which God in his mercy 
has vouchsafed to us. Y our flush Vessels fifl easily — - but we 
must hope for the besj,.” 

Most anxiously did wc look out for the day, which appeared 
* to us as if it never would break. At last, the dawn appeared, 
and we stretched our eyes to every part of thf offing as it was 
lighted hp ; Cut we could not seg the brl§. The sun rose, 
and all was bright and clear ; but we looked not around us, 
our eyes were directed to where wc haerteft the brig. The sea 
was still running high, but tlie wind abated fast. 

Thank God ! ” ejaculated Swinburne, when he had directed 
his eyes along the coast ; she is above water, at all events !*’ 
— and looking in the direction where he pointe^^ I perceived 
the brig within tvfb miles of the shore, dismantled^ and tossing 
in the waves. 

I see her,” replied I, catching my breath with joy; "bwt 
— still — I think she must go dh shore.’' 

All depends upon Whether she can get a little bit of sair 
lip to weather the point, replied "Swinburne ; and depend 
upon it. Captain O’Brien knows that as well as we do/' 

We were now joined by the other men who were saveiL 
We all shook hands. They pointed out to me tlie bodies of 
our shipmates who had perished. I directed t^em to haul 
them further up, and put them all together ; and continued, 
with Swinburne, to watch the brig," In about half an hour 
we perceived a triangle raised and in ten minutes afterwards, 
a jury-mast abaft — a trysail wais hoisted ami set. Then the 
shears were seen forward, and in as short a time another try- 
sail and a $torm-jib were expanded to fifi wind. 

That's all he can do now, Mr. Simple," observed Swin- 
burne; must trust to them and to Providence. They 
are not more tlian a mile from the beach — it will be touch 
and go/' 
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Anxiously did we watch for more than half an hour ; the 
other men returned to us and joined in our speculations. At 
time we thought it impossible — at another, we were cer- 
tain that she would weather the point. At last, as she neared 
it, she forged a-liead : my anxfcty became almost insupport- 
able. T stood first on one leg, and then on the other, breathless 
with suspense. She appeared to be on the point — actually 
touching the rocks — God ! she ’s struck ! *’ said I. 

No ! ” replied Swiiibutne ; — and then we saw her pass on 
the other side of the outerthost rock, and disappear. 

Safe, Mr. Simple! — weathered, by God!" cried Swin- 
burne, waving his bat with joy. 

God be tlKtnkcd !" replied I, overcome with delight. 


CHAPTER VIIJ. 

THE DEVASTATIONS OF THE UUliRTCANE PETER MAKES FRIENDS-— AT 

DESTROYING OR SAVING, NOTHING LIKE BRITISH SEAMEN — PETER 

MEETS WITH GENERAL o’ltlttEK, MUCH TO HIS SATISFACTION HAS 

ANOTHER MEETING, STILL MORE SO A GREAT DEAL OF PRESSING OF 

HANDS, AND ALL THAT,*’ AS POPE SAYS. ^ 

Now that the was safe, we thought of ourselves. My first 
attention was directed to the dead bodies, and as I looked at 
^ their mangled limbs, I felt grateful to Heaven that 1 had been 
so miraculously spared. We then ca^t our eyes along the beach 
to see if we could trace any remnants of the other boats ; but 
Tnt vain. We were about three miles from the town, which we 
could perceive had received considerable damage, and the beach 
below it was strewed with wre^iks and fragments. I told the 
men tliat we might as well walk into the town, and deliver 
ourselves up as prisoners’; to which they agreed, and we set 
forward, promising to send for the poor fellows, who were too 
much hurt to accompany us. i, ' 

As soon as wc climbed up the rocks, and gained the inland, 
what a sight presented itself to us ! Trees torn up ]jy the roots 
nn every direction — ^tattle lying dead — here and there the 
rmeins pf a house, of which the other parts had been swept 
il^y for miles. £very thing pot built of solid masonry had 
^li^ppeared. We piissed what^ had h^en a rslnge of negro 
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huts, but they were levelled to the ground- The negroes were 
busily searching for their property among the ruins^ while the 
women held their infants in their arms, and the other childtun 
by their sides. Here and there was the mother wailing over 
the dead body of some poor litfle thing which had been crushed 
to death. They took no notice of us. 

About half a mile further on^ to our great delight, we fell 
in with the c]rews of the other boats, who were sitting by the 
side of the road. They had all escaped unhurt : their boats 
being so much more buoyant than otrs, had 1)een thrown up 
high and dry. They joined us, and we proceeded on our way. 
On our road we fell in with a cart blown over, under the 
wheel of which was the leg of the negro who •conducted it. 
We released the poor fellow : his le^ was fractured. We laid 
him by the sidS of the road in the shade, ^d continued our 
m^rch. Our whole route was one scene of desolation and dis- 
tress j but when we arrived at the town •we found that there 
it was indeed accumulated. There was not one house in three 
standing entire — the \)each was covered with the remnants of 
bodies and fragments of vessels, whose masts lay forced several 
feet into the sand, and broken into four or live pieces. Parties 
of soldiers were biwy taking away tlic bodies, and removing 
what few valuables had been saved. We turned Up into the 
town, for no one accosted us or even noticed us ;• and here lha. 
scene was even more dreadful. ••In some streets they were ^ 
digging out those who were still alive, and whosd cries were 
heard among the ruins ; in* others, \hey were carrying away 
the dead bodies. The lamentations of the relatives — th^^ 
howling, of the negroes — the cries of the wounded — the 
cursing and swearing of the French soldiers, and the orders 
delivered continually by officers on horsel)ack, with all the con- 
fusion arising from crowds of spectators, mingling their voices 
together, formed a scene, as dreadful as it was novel. ^ 

After surveying it for a few minutes, I went up to an officer 
on horseback, and told him in'J’jench, that I wished to sur-* 
render myselif as a prisoner. - • 

“ We have no time to take prisoneyff now,” replied he ^ 
** hundreds are buried in the ruins, and we must try to save 
them. We must now attend to the claims of humanity.” 

Will you allow my men to assist you, sir?” leplied 1. 
They are active and slrong fellows.” • • . 
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Sir/’ said he, taking oif his hat, I thank you in the 
name of my unfortunate countrymen.” 

Show us, then, where we may be most useful. '' 

He turned aijd pointed to a house higher up, the offices of 
which were blown down. There are living beings under 
those ruins.” 

Come, my lads,” said I ; and sore as they were, my men 
hastened with alacrity to perform their task. 1 could not help 
them myself, my side was so painful ; but 1 stood by giving 
them directions.*’ ^ 

In half an hour we had cleared away, so as to arrive at a 
poor negro girl, whose cries we had' distinctly heard. We 
released her, and laid her down in the street, but she fainted. 
Her left hand was dreadfully shattered. 1 was giving what 
assistance I couM, and the men w ere busy * clearing away, 
tlirowing on one side the Wms and rafters, when an officer 
on horseback rode upl He stood and asked me who avc w^ere. 
1 told him that w»e belonged to the brig, and had been wrecked; 
and that we were giving wdiat assistance we could until they 
were at leisure to send us to prison. 

You English are fine brave fellow's,” replifed he, as he 
rode on. « 

Another unfortunate object had been recovered by our men, 
^n old white-headed negro, but be was too much mangled to 
live. We brought him out, MWid were laying him beside the 
* negro girl, when several officers on horseback rode down the 
street. The one who waiSf foremost, in a general's uniform, I 
^imtnediately recognized as my former friend, then Colonel 
O'Brien. They all stopped and looked at us. I told who we 
were. General O'Brien took off his hat to tlie sailors, and 
thanked them. « • 

He did not recognize me, aftd he was passing on, when I 
said to him in English, General O'Brien, you have forgotten 
me ; but I shall never forget your kindness.” 

. My God ! ” said he, “ isiit *you, iny dear fellow } ” and he 
sptang from his horse, and shook me warmly by the hand. 

, No wonder that /lid not know you ; you are a very dif- 
ferent person from little Peter Simple, w’ho dressed up as a girl 
and danced on stilts. But 1 have to thank you, and so has 
^P^ste, for your kindness to her. I will not a$k you to leave 

vmrk of charity and kindness ; but when vou have dowR 



what you can, come up to my house. Any one will show it 
to you ; and if you do not find me you will find Celeste, as 
you must be aware I cannot leave this intliincholy employment. 
God bless you He then rode ofif*, followed by his staifT 

'^Come, my lads/’ said depend upon h we shall not be 
very cruelly treated. Let us work hard, and do all the good 
we can, and the Frenchmen won’t forget it.” 

AVe had cleared that house, and went back to where the 
other people* were working under the orders of the oflicer on 
horseback, 1 went up to him, and told him^e had saved two, 
and if he had no objection, w'ould assist his party. He 
thankfully accepted oiy services. 

And now, my Iads»” said Swinburne, let us forget all 
our bruises, and show those Freiicli fellows hovf to work.” 

And they tJid so — ^they tossed away thc^baams and rafters 
right anti left, w'ith a quickness a^l dexterity which quite as- 
tonished the officer and other inhabitanjs who were looking on ; 
and in half an hour had done more wo^ than could have been 
possibly expected. Several lives were saved, and the French 
expressed their admiration at our sailors’ conduct, and brought 
thorn something to diink, which they stood much in need of, 
poor fellows. After that they w'orked double tides, as we 
say, and certainly were the means of saving many lives, which 
otherwise would have been sacrificed. 

The disasters occasioned by this hurricane tCere very gresft, 
owing to its having taken place at night, when the chief 
the inhabitants were in and asleep. 1 was told, tiiat most 
of the wood houses were down five minutes after the hurricane 
burst upon them. About noon there was no more work for ^ 
to do, and 1 was not sorry that it was over. My side was 
very painful, and the burning heat of the sun made me feel 
giddy &nd sick at the stomachy* 

I inquired of a respectable looking old Frenchman, which 
was the general’s house.* He directed me to it, and I proceeded 
there, followed by my men. , When I arrived, I found the 
orderly leading away the horse ^oi General O’llrien, who Jiafl 
just returned. I desired a seijeant, whe^as in attendance at 
the door, to acquaint the general that Jvwas below. He rtttfc*- 
turned, and desired me to follow him. 1 was conducted into 
a large room, where 1 found him in company with several 
officers. He again greeted me*warmly, ^d introduced me to 
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the company as the officer who had permitted the ladies^ who 
had been taken prisoners^ to come on shore. 

‘4^1 have to thank you, then, for my wife,” said ah officer, 
coming up, and offering his hand. 

Another came*up, and told that 1 had also released his. 
We then entered into a conversation, in which I stated tlie 
occasion of my having been wrecked, and all the particulars ; 
also, that I had seen the brig in the morning dismasted, but 
that she had weathered tin; point, and was safe. ‘ 

That brig of yaurs, I mpst pay you the compliment to say, 
has been very troublesome ; and my namesake keeps the bat- 
teries more upon the alert than ever 1 could have done,” said 
General O’lirien. I don't believe there is a negro live, 
years old upon the island who does not know your brig.” 

We then talked, over the attack of the privateer, in which 
we were beaten off. ** Ah Ji” replied the aid-de-camp, you 
made a mess of that. « He has been gone these four months. 
Captain Carnot swears that he'll fight you if he falls in 
with you,” 

He has kept his word,” replied I : and’ then I narrated 
mir action with the three French privateers, and the capture 
of the vessel; which surprised, and, I th^nk, annoye^l them 
very much. 

** Well, my friend,” said General O'Brien, you must stay 
with me while you are on the inland ; if you want any thing, let 
♦line knovt,” 

I am afraid that I wv)t a surgeon,” replied I ; for my 
side is so painful, that 1 can scarcely breathe.” 

Are you hurt, then ? ” said General O'Brien, witli an 
anxious look. 

^^Not dangerously, I believe^” said I, *^but rather painfully.” 

Let me see,” said an officei^ who stepped forward ; 1 am, 

sttrgeon to the forces here^ and perhaps you will trust yourself 
in ray hands. Take off your coat.” ‘ 

I di4 so with difficulty. ‘^*^Yau have two ribs broken,” said 
He,,feeling my side, and a very severe contusion. You must 
go to bed, or lie on Asofa, for a few days. In a quarter of an 
•4iour I will come and* dress you, and promise you to you 
aU well in ten days, in ret#n for your having given niy 
who was on board of the Victorine witfe tfie other 
liW” The officeiv now made their bows, and left me alone 
^ ..Wnm General O'Brien* * 
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Recollect/* said he^ ‘‘ tliat I teU it you once for all^ that 
my i^urge, and every things is at your command. If you do iiiot 
accept tKem freely, 1 shall think you do not love us. It not 
the first time, Peter, and you repaid me honourably. How- 
ever, of course, 1 was no party to that affair ; it was Celeste’s 
doing,” continued he, laughing, Of course I could not 
imagine that it was you who was dressed up as a woman, and 
so impudently danced through France on stilts. But 1 must 
hear all your’adventures, hy and by. Celeste is most anxious 
to see you. Will you go now, or# wait till 'after the surgeon 
comes ? ** ^ 

0 now, if you pletlse, general. May I first beg that some 

care may be taken of my poor men ; they have Jiad nothing to 
eat since yesterday, are very much bruised, and have worked 
hard ; an^ tha>a cart may be sent for those^lTo lie maimed on 
the beach ? ” • 

1 should have thought of them before,’' replied he : '^and 
I will also order the same party to bury the other poor fellows 
who are lying on the beach. Come now — 1 will take you to 
Celeste } ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

. m 

BROKEN RIBS NOT LIKELY TO rUOlJUCE BROKEN HEARTS — 0*BEIEN MAKES 

SOMETlilNU VERY LIKE A ^DECLARATION OF FEACE P£’4;jmr SIMPLE* 

ACTUALLY MAKES A DKCLAK;iy^lUN OF RASH PROCEEDINGS ON 

ALL SIDES. 

1 FOLLOWED the general into a handsomely furnished apartmenf^ 
where 1 found Celeste waiting to receive me. She ran to me 
as soon 1 entered ; and with ^hat pleasure did 1 take her 
hand, and look on her beautiful, expressive countenance ! 1 

could not say a word — neither did "Celeste. For a minute I 
held her hand in mine, looking at her ; the general stood by 
regarding us alternately. He"tl\fn turned round and walke^ 
to the window. 1 lifted the hand to mv lips, and then re- 
leased it. I ^ 

It appeals to be a dream, almost,” said Celeste. 

I could not make any reply, but Continued to gaze upon her 
— she had grown up into suc|i a beautiful creature. Her 
figure was p^ect, and t]}e expression of her countenance 
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SO varied — so full of intellect and feeling — ft was angelic. 
Her eyes^ suffused with tears^ beamed so softly^ so kindly on 
ine^ i could have fallen down ami worshi])]>ed her. 

Come/' said General O'Brien ; conrie, my dear friend^ 
now that you have seen Celeste, Hhe surgeon must see you." 

The surgeon !" cried Celeste with alarm. 

“ Yes, my love ; it is of no consequence — only a couple of 
ribs broken." 

I followed General O'Brieri out of the room, and as I came 
to the door, I turned rdand to look at Celeste. She had 
retreated to the sofa, and her hj||[idkerchief was up to her eyes. 
The surgeon was waiting for me ; he bandaged me, and ap- 
plied some cooking lotion to my side, which made me feel quite 
comfortable. ^ 

I must now leave you," said General O'Brien ; you had 
better lie down for an hour or two, and then, if I am not back, 
you know your way to 'Celeste.*' 

I lay down as he requested ; but as soon as I heard the clatter 
of the horse’s hoofs, as he rode od^ 1 left the room, and hurried 
to the drawing-room. Celeste was there, and hastened to 
inquire if 1 was much hurt, I replied in the negative, and 
told her, that 1 had come down to prove it to her ; and we 
then sat down on the sofa together. 

“ 1 have the misfortune never to appear before you. Celeste, 
except in a very unprejiossessing state. When you first saw 
me, 1 was wounded ; at our next meeting I was in woman's 
clothes ; the last time we met I was covered with dirt anti 
^mpowder ; and now I return to you, wounded and in rags. 
I wonder whether I shall ever appear before you as a gentleman.*' 

It is not the clothes which make the gentleman, Peter. I 
am too happy to see you to think of how you are dressed. 1 
have never yet thanked you for your kindness to us when we 
last met My father wilt never forget it.*' 

^*Nor have 1 thanked you, Celeste, for your kindness in 
fir^fnng the purse into th^ hU, when you met me trying to 
es^pe from France.! I have never forgotten you, and since we 
tuel the last time, \ou have hardly ever been, out of my 
thoughts. You don't know how thankful 1 am to the hurricane 
having blown me into your presence. When we cruised in 
the brig, I have often examined Uie town with my glass, trying 
sto^sney that I had &y eye upon the house you were in ; and 
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nave felt so happy when we were close in shore, because I knew 
thatS was nearer to you,*’ 

“And, Peter, I am sure I have often watched the brifff and 
have been so glad to see it come nearer, and then so afraid that 
tlie batteries would fire at yftu. What a pity it is that my 
father and you should be opposed to each other — we might be 
so happy I ” 

And maj be yet. Celeste,” replied I. 

'\\'e conversed for two hours, whith appeared to be but ten 
minutes. I felt that 1 was in love, but 1 *do not think that 
Celeste had any idea at the time that she was — but I leave 
the reader to judge frthn the little conversation I liave quoted, 
whether she was not, or something very mu#h approaching 
to it. ^ 

The n«xt mdtning, I went out early to lodk for the brig, and, 
to^iny great delight, saw her about six miles off the harbour’s 
mouth, standing in for tlie land. She%ad now got up very 
respectable jury.rnasts, with topgallants for topsails, and ap- 
peared to be well under command. When she was within 
three miles of the harbour, she lowered the jolly boat, the only 
one she had left, and it pulled in-shore with a flag of trqce 
hoisted at the bows# I immediately returned to my room, and 
wrote a detailed account of what had taken place, ready to send 
to O'Brien, when the boat returned, and I, of course, requestod 
liim to send me my effects, as I Had nothing but u’hat I stooc^ 
in. 1 had just completed my letter when GenefSPO’ Brian 
came in. * * 

‘'My dear friend,” said he, “ I have just received a flag 
truce from Captain O’Brien, requesting to know the fate of his 
boats’ crews, and permission to send in return the clothes and 
efiects of the survivors.” # 

“ 1 have written down the wBole circumstances for him, and 
made the same request tp him,” replfed I ; and 1 handed him 
my letter. He read it over, and returned it. 

“ But, niy dear lad, you ’mmst think very poorly of us 
Frenchmen, if you imagine that we intend Ao detain you here as 
a prisoner. ^ In the first place, your liSeration of so maafis.^ 
French subjects, when you captured the Victoriiie, would entitle 
you to a similar act of kindness ; and, in the next place, ymi 
have not been fairly captured, but by a visitation of Providenee» 
which, by the means of Ihe late storm, muft destroy all national 
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antipathies, and promote tliat universal philanthropy between 
all men, which your brave fellows proved that they, pa^sess. 
Yoif'are, tlierefore, free to depart with all your men, and we 
shall still hold ^ourselves your debtors. Ilow is your side 
to-day?** 

Oh, very badi, indeed," replied I ; for I could not bear the 
idea of returning to the brig so soon, for I had been obliged to 
quit Celeste very soon after dinner the day hefpre, and go to 
bed. 1 had not yet had ni\ich conversation with her, nor had I 
told ’General O’Brien how 'it was that we escaped from France. 
“ I don’t think I can possibly go on board to-day, but 1 feel 
very grateful to you for your kindness.’’* 

Well, welh” replied the general, who observed my feelings^ 
I do not thinli it is necessary that you should go on board 
to-day. I will send tlie men and your letter, and I will write 
to Captain O’Brien to say, that you are in bed, and will i\ot 
bear moving until the ‘day after to-moriow. AV^ill that do ? ” 

I tlmught it but a very short time, but I saw that the general 
looked as if he expected me to consent ; so 1 did. 

" The boat come and return again with some of your 
clothes continued the general ; and I will tell Captain 
O’Brien that if he conies off’ the mouth of the harbour the day 
after to-morrow, I will send you on board in one of our 
boats.” • 

. PJe then took my letter, add quitted the room. As soon as 
he was gone, ] found myself quite well enough to go to Ce- 
leste, who waited for me, and I told her what had passed, 
luX^hat morning I sat with her and the general, and narrated all 
my adventures, which amused the general very much. 1 did 
not conceal the conduct of iny uncle, and the hopes which I 
faintly entertained of being able, some day or another,* to dis * 
cover the fraud which had been practised, or how very un- 
favourable were my future prospects if, I did not succeed. At 
this portion of my narrative, the general appeared very thought- 
ful and grave. When 1 had finished, it was near dinner-time^ 
anA 1 found that ml clothes had arrived witli a letter from 
who stated tiow miseralde he had been at, the suppo. 

^ sition of my loss, and his delight at iny escape. He stated, 

: that on going down into the cabin after I had t^ved off, he, 
chance, cast his ^es on tha> barometer, and^ to his surprise, 
that it had ffilen two inches, which he had been told 
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was the case previous to a hurricaup. This, combined with 
th^eculiar state of the atmosphere, had induced him to make 
every preparation, and that they had just completed ^heir 
work when it came on. The brig was thrown on her beam 
ends, and lay there for half ah hour, when they were forced to 
cut away the masts to right her. That they did not weather 
the point the next morning by more than half a cable's length ; 
and concluded by saying, that the idea of my death had made 
him so unhappy, that if it had not'been for^the sake of the 
men, it was almost a matter of indifference to him whether he 
had been lost or not. He had written to General O’Brien, 
thanking him for his kfndness ; and that, if fifty vessels should 
^ass the brig, he would not capture one of Ihtfn, until I was 
on board again, even if he Were dismissed the.service for neg- 
lect of daty. He said, that the brjg sailed iRmost as fast tinder 
j^ry-inasts as she did before, and that, as soon as I came on 
board, he should go back to BarbadotS. As for your ribs 
being so bad, Peter, that ^s all bother," continued he ; I know 
that you are making arrangements for another sort of rib, 
as soon as you can manage it ; but you must stop a little, 
iny boy. You shall be a lord yet, as I always promised you 
that you should. >t 's a long lane that has no turning — so 
good-bye." 

When I was alone with Celeste, I showed fier O'Brien's 
letter. 1 had read the part of if relative to his not inte nding^ 
to make any capture whild I was on shore to GeneraftTBrien, 
who replied, that under such circumstances he thought he 
should do right to detain me a little longer; but," said hof > 

O’Brien is a man of honour, and is worthy of his name." 

When Celeste came to that part of the letter in which 
O'Brieir stated that 1 was looking after another rib, and which 
1 had quite forgotten, she asketf me tq explain it ; for altliough 
she could read and speak English very well, she had not been 
sufficiently accustomed to it,^to comprehend the play upon 
words. I translated, and then %aid — “ Indeed, Celeste,^ I* 
had forgotten that observation of O'Bri^’s, or 1 should not 
have shown you the letter; but he has sta^d the truth. Aftevif 
all your kindness to me, how can 1 help being in love with 
you ? and need 1 add, that I should consider it the greatest 
blessing which Heaven could grant me, if you could feel so 
much regard for me, asione day to become my wife. DoA’^ 
AaS 
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he angry with me for telling you the truth," 

Celeste coloured up as I spoke to her. 

no ! I am not angry With you, Peter ; far from it. It 
is very complimentary to me — what you have just said/* 

I am aw’are,’* continued I, that at present 1 have little 
to ojffgr you — indeed, nothing. I am not even such a match 
as you 5- father might approve of; hut you know my whole 
history, and what my desires are.*’ , 

My dear fattier loves me, Peter, and he loves you too, very 
much — he always did, from the hour he saw you — he was 
so pleased with your candour and honpsty of character. He 
has often told me so, and very often talked of you." 

Well, Celeste, tell me, may I, when far away, be permitted 
to think of you, and indulge a hope, that some day we may 
meet never to part again ? ’I And I took Celeste by Tlie hand, 
and put my arm round her waist. r 

** 1 don’t know what to say,” replied she, I will speak to 
my father, or perhaps you will; but I will never marry anybody 
else, if I can help it,” 

I drew her close to me, and kissed her. Celeste hurst into 
tears, and laid her liead upon my shoulder. When General 
O’Brien came in, I did not attempt to mov^, nor did Celeste. 

^‘General,” said I, ^^you may think me to blame, hut I 
have not beeh able to conceal wliat I feel for Celeste. You 
‘ ^ imprmtent, and that I arn wrong in thus 

divulging wliat I ought /o have poncealed, until I was in a 
situation to warrant my aspiring to your daughter’s hand ; 
•^iut the short time allowed me to he in her company, the fear 
of losing her, and my devoted attachment, will, I trust, plead 
my excuse.*' 

The general took one or turns up and down the room, 
and then replied — W,hat says Celeste ? 

Celeste will never do any thing 'to make her father un- 
happy,” replied she, going up him and hiding her face in 
*his breast, with her arm rouftd his neck. 

The gieneral kis^d his daughter, and then said, " I will he 
*-*ftank with you, Mr. Simple. I do not know any man whom 
I WoilU. prefer to you as a 8on>in-law ; but Ihei^ are many 
eohidderations which young people are very a^t io forget. 1 
lk> not interfere your kttadiment, which appears to be 
;wi!hittlial ; hut at the same time, 1 wilFhave no promise, and no 
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engagement. You may never meet again. However, Celeste 
is young, and I shall not put any constraint upon her ; 
and at tfie same time you are equally free, if time and circum- 
stances should alter your present feelings." 

“ I can ask no more, my, dear sir," replied I, taking the 
general by the hand ; " it is candid — more than I had any 
reason to expect. I shall now leave you with a contented 
mind ; and the hopes of one day claiming Celeste shall spur 
me to exertion." • 

Now, if you please, we will ^rop the isuhject,” said the 
general. '' Celeste, my dear, wc have a large party to <Unner, 
as you know. You Itad better retire to your room and get 
•ready. 1 have asked all the ladies that you ^berated, Peter, 
and all their husbands and fatliers, so you will have the pica- 
sure of yitneswng how many people you i^atfe happy by your 
gallantry. Now that Celeste has^eft the room, Peter, I must 
beg that, as a man of honour, you dotfiot exact from her any 
more promises, or induce her to tie herself down to you by 
oaths. Her attachifient to you has grown up with her un- 
accountably, and she is already too fond of you for her peace 
of mind, should accident or circumstances part you for ever. 
Let us hope for the best, and, depend upon it, that it shall be 
no trifling obstacle which will hinder me from seeing you one 
day united.” ^ 

I thanked the general with tears : he shook me warmly ty 
the hand as I gave my promise, and we separated^«<^ •• ••• 
How happy did 1 feel vhen T vfent into my room, and sat 
down to compose my mind, and think over what had happened. 
True, at one moment, the thought of my dependent situation 
threw a damp over my joy ; but in the next I was building 
castles, inventing a discovery^ of my uncle’s plot, fancying 
myself in possession of the title and property, and laying it at 
the feet of my (fear Celeste. Hop6 sustained my spirits, and 
1 felt satisfied for the present with the consideration that 
Celeste returned my love. • I Recked myself carefully, aiul 
went down, where I found all the com^ny assembled. -We 
had a very pleasant, happy party, antr the ladies entreated 
General O^Brien to detain me as a prisoner — very ldnJ"of 
them — and 1 felt very much disposed to join in their request. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PETEH simple first taxes a COMMXlfn, THEN THREE WFST INUIAMEN, 

AND TWENTY PllISONKRS — ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 

TH& PRISONERS ENDEAVOUR TO TAKE HIM, BUT ARE THEMSELVES 

takej[« in. 

The next day I was very unhappy. The brig was in the 
offing waiting for me to tome on board. I pointed her out 
to Celeste as we were at the window, apd her eyes met mine. 
An hours conversation could not have said more. General 
O’Brien showed that he had perfect confidence in me, for he 
left us together. t , 

“Celeste,” said\, “ I hsjve promised your father — ’* 

“ I know what has ^lassed,** interrupted she ; “ he told me 
every thing.” 

“ flow kind he is ! But I did not ,say that I would not 
bind myself, Celeste.” 

“ Ko ! but my father made me promise that you should not 
— that if you attempted, I was immediately to prevent you — 
and so I shall,” 

“ Then you shall keep your word, Celeste. Imagine every 

thing that can^be said 'in this ” and 1 kissed her. 

^ ^ “ Don’t think me forward, Peter, but I wish you to go 
away happy,” said Celeste ^ “ and therefore, in return, imagine 
all 1 could say in this ” and she returned my salute, kiss- 

ing my cheek. 

After this, we had a conversation of two hours ; but what 
lovers say is very silly, except to themselves, and the reader 
need not be troubled with it. ^Jeneral O'Brien came in, and 
told me the boat was ready. 1 rose up — I Was satisfied with 
what had passed, and with a firm voice I said, “Good-bye, 
Celeste; God bless you !” and followed the general, who, with 
some of his ofilcers, walked dbwn with me to the beach. 1 
thank^ general, embraced me, paid my adieus to the 
and stepped into the boat. In half an hour I was on 
m brig, and in O’Brien’s arms. put the helm 
in A short time the town of St. Pierre Was shut out 
sig^t, and we Were on our way to Barbadoes. 
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That day was passed in the* cabin with O'Brien, giving him a 
detail of all that had passed. 

wXen^we anchored once more in Carlisle Bay, we found 
that the hurricane had been much more extensive in the Al^nd- 
ward Islands than we had imagined. Several men.of-war 
were lying there, having lost one or more of their masts, and 
there was great difficulty in supplying the wants of so many. 
As we arrived the last, of course we were last served ; and, 
there being rto boats left in store, tliere was no chance of our 
being ready for sea under two or three months. The Joan 
d’Arc schooner privateer was still lying there, but had not 
been fitted out for wani of men ; and the admiral proposed to 
P'Brien that he should man her with a part^of his ship’s 
company, and send one of his lieutenants out to cruise in her. 
7’his was^gladljj assented to by O'Brien, wj^o^iame on board 
and asked me whether I should like to have her, which I agreed 
toj as I was quite tired of Barbadoes and^fried flying fish, 

I selected two midshipmen, Swinburne, and twenty men, 
and having taken on* board provisions and water for three 
months, I received my written instructions from O'Brien, and 
made sail. We soon discovered that the masts which the 
American had sold, to the schooner, were much too large for 
her : she was considerably overmasted, and we were obliged 
to be very careful. 1 stood for Trinidad, off which island 
was to be my cruising ground, an4 in three weets had recap- 
tured three West Indiamen ; when I found myseUiNfi^ all li f t ** 
of hands, that 1 was obligeil to return to Barbadoes. 1 had 
put four hands into the first vessel, which, with the English, 
men, prisoners, were sufficient, and three hands into the twif’ 
others ; but I was very much embarrassed with my prisoners, 
who ampunted to nearly double my ship's company, remaining 
on board. Both the midshipmetf 1 had sent away, and I con- 
sulted with Swinburne as to what was best to be done. 

“ Why, the fact is, Mr. Simple, Captain O'Brien ought to 
have given us more hands ; twepfy men are little enough for^ 
a ves^ with a boom mainsail like the one we have here ; and 
now we have only ten left ! but 1 suppose^he did not expect 
us to be so lucky, and it’s true ^ough'that he has plenty 
work for the ship's company, now that he has to turn every 
thing in afresh. As for the prisoners, I think we had better 

run close in^ and give them two *of our boats to take them on 
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shore. At all events, vre must be rid of them, and not be 
obliged to have one eye (doft, and the other down ihe^.^cli> 
wav, as we must now.” 

I his advice corresponded with my own ideas, and I ran in- 
shore, gave them the stern boat, and one of the larger ones, 
which held them all, and sent them away, leaving only one 
boat for the schooner, which was hoisted up on the starboard 
chess- rree. It fell a dead calm as we sent away the prisoners ; 
we saw them land and disappear over the rocks, and thought 
ourselves well rid of them, as they were twenty -two in number, 
most of them Spaniards, and very stout, ferocious looking 
fellows. 

It continued calm during the whole day, much to our an- 
noyance, as 1 was very anxious to get away as soon as I could ; 
still r could not help admiring the beauty of the scenery — 
the lofty mountains risiag abruptly from the ocean, and 
towering in the cloud^, redected on the smooth water, as cl^ar 
as in a looking glass, every colour, every tint, beautifully 
distinct. The schooner gradually drifted close in-shore, and 
we could perceive the rocks at the bottom, many fathoms deep. 
Not a breath of wind was to be seen on the surface of the 
water for several miles round, although^ the horizon in the 
offing showed that there was a smart breeze outside. 

Night came on, and we still lay becalmed. I gave my orders 
\o Swinburne, who had tly? first watch, and retired to my 
b:;:ndi« 5 ;Jhed- place in the cabin. I w^as dreaming, and I hardly 
need say who was the object of my visions. 1 thought I was 
in Eagle Park, sitting down with her under one of the large 
Chestnut trees, which formed the avenue, when I felt my 
shoulder roughly pushed, 1 started up — What is the mat- 
ter ? Who *8 that — Swinburne ? '* 

Yes, sir. On with youi^^Mclothes immediately, as we have 
work on hand, 1 expect;’' and Swinburne left the cabin 
immediately. 

1 heard him calling the o^hev men who were below, I knew 
*that Swinburne would not give a false alarm. In a minute I 
was on deck, wher^l found he had just arrived, and was look- 
at the stem of the schooner. 

" What is that, Swinburne said I. 

** sir. Hark I don’t you hear iheni?*' 

Yes/ replied I ; ‘'the sound of oars«” 



Exactly^ sir ; depend upon it^ those Spaniards have got 
mof^t anti are coming back to take the vessel ; they know 
we have only ten hands on board/’ 

By this time the men were all on deck. 1 directed 9^in. 
burne to see all the muskets lojtded^ and ran ddwn for my own 
sword and pistols. The water was so smooth, and the silence 
so profound, that Swinburne had heard the sound of ths oars 
at a considerable distance. Fortunate it was, that I had such 
a trusty follower. Another might .have slumbered, and the 
schooner have been boarded and captured vpithout our being 
prepared. When 1 came on deck again I spoke to the men, 
exhorted tliem to do their duty, and pointed out to them that 
4;hcse cut. throat villains would certainly murdej^ us all if we 
were taken, which I firmly believe would have been the case. 
The mei^ declared that they would sell th^ hves as dearly as 
they could. We had twenty muskets, and the same number 
of pistols, all of which were now loader^ Oiir guns were also 
ready, but of no use, now that the schooner had not steerage- 
way. 

The boats were in sight, about a quarter of a mile astern, 
when Swinburne said, “ There 's a cat’s paw flying along the 
water, Mr. Simple<^ if we could only have a little wind, how 
we would laugh at them ; but l*m afraid there’s no such luck. 
Shall we let them know that we are ready?** 

Let every one of us take two muskets,’* said I : whdn 
the first boat is under tho counter, take good aim, 
into one of the boats ; then seixe the other musket, and dis. 
charge it at the other boat. After that, we must trust to our 
cutlasses and pistols ; for if they come on, there will be 'So 
time to load again. Keep silence, all of you.** 

Tho boats now came up full of men ; but as we remained 
perfectly quiet, they pulled up^gently, hoping to surprise us. 
Fortunately, one was a little in advance of the other ; upon 
which I altered my directions, and desired my men to fire their 
second musket into the first bo(^, as, if we could disable her, 
we were an equal match for those in other. When«tKe 
boat was within six yards of tlte schooners counter, Now ! ” 
said I, an(^ all the muskets were discKarged at once, andlR^* 
men cheered. Several of the oars dropped, and I was sure we 
had done great execution ; but^ they were laid hold of by the 
other men, who had iy>t been pulling, and again the boat ad- 
vanced to the counter. ^ * 
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" Good aim, my lads, this time,’* cried Swinburne ; the 
other boat will be alongeidr as soon as you have fired^^^' Mr, 
Simple, the schooner has headway, and there ’s a strong breeze 
coiriing up/* 

Again we discharged our ten muskets, into the boat, but 
this time we waited until the bowman had hooked on the 
planashear with his boat-hook, and our fire was very effective. 
1 was 'surprised to find that the other boat was not on board 
of US; but a light breeze had come up, and tbe schooner 
glided through the water. ^.Still she was close under our counter, 
and would have been aboard in a minute. 

In the mean time, the Spaniards wlio were in the first boat 
were climbing up tbe side, and were repulsed by my men with 
great success. The breeze freshened, and Swinburne ran to 
the helm. 1 perceived the schooner was going fasj; through 
the water, and the second ISOat could hardly hold her ow*i, 
ran to where the boatrliook was fixed on the planeshear, and 
unhooked it; the boat fell astern, leaving two Spaniards 
clinging to the side, who were cut doWn, and they fell into 
the water. 

‘^Hurrah! all safe!'* cried Swinburne; ‘^and now to 
punish them.*' , 

The schooner was now darting along at the rate of five 
miles, with an increasing breeze. We stood in for two mi- 
liutes, then tacked, and ran tlie boats. Swinburne steered, 
*- T ^xw» t inned standing in the bows, surrounded by the rest 
of the men. ** Starboard « little, ^inhume/* 

** Starboard it is.’* 

Steady — steady: I see the first boat, she is close under 
our bows. Steady — port — port — port a little — port. Look 
out, my lads, and tut down all who climb up.** 

Crash went the schooner on the boat, the men in her in vain 
endeavouring to escape usi For a second or two, she appeared 
to right, until her further gunwale was borne down under the 
water ; she burned up, and th|si sehooner went over her, sending 
tvgry soul in her ta their account. One man clung on to a 
ropc^ imd was toweerfor a fewaseconds, but a cutlass divided 
rope at the gunwale, and with a faint shriei he disap- 
Mred. , The other boat was close to us, and p^eived what 
. had been done. They remained with their pi^ poised, all 
ready to pull so as evade the* schooner. We steered for her, 

0A the schooner was now running at tbe rate of seven niiles 
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an hour. When close under our bows, by very dexterously 
pulhi'^ sljprt round with their starboard oars, we only struck 
her with our bow ; and before she went down many o|Lthe 
Spaniards had gained the deck, or were clinging to the side of 
the vessel. They fought wit]> desperation, but we were too 
strong for them. It was only those who had gained the deck 
which we had to contend with. The others clung for a ^’ime, 
and, unable to get up tlie sides, one by one dropped into the 
water and went astern. In a minute,* those on deck \rere lying 
at our feet, and in a minute more, tliey were tbssed overboard 
after their companions; not, however, until one of them struck 
me through the calf of the leg with his knife, as we were 
lifting him over the gunwale. I do not mean U say that the 
Spaniards were not justified in Attempting to take the schooner ; 
but still, iv we Ifad liberated them but a fev^hours before, ive 
felt that it w^as unhandsome and treacherous on their part, and 
therefore showed them no quarter. There were two of my 
men wounded as w'ell as myself, but not severely, which was 
fortunate, as we had no surgeon on board, and only about half 
a yard of diachylum plasiter in the vessel. 

Well out of that, sir,*' said Swinburne, as I limped aft. 
“ By the Lord Harpy ! it might have been a pretty go'* 
Having shaped our course for Barbadoes, 1 dressed my leg, 
and went down to sleep. This time I did not dream of Celeste,, 
but fought the Spaniards over agsan, thought I was wounde^ 
and awoke with the pain of my leg. 


CHAPTER XL » 

I*KTER TURNED OUT OF HIS COMMAND BY VKSSEL TURNING BOTTOM 

i;p A CRUISE ON A MAlNj-BOOM, W1TI| SHARK BN ATT END AST — SELF 

AND CREW, WITH SEVERAL FLYING FISH, TAKEN ON BOAJ^D A NEGRO 
boat PETER REGENERATES BY I^UTftNG ON A NEW OUTWARD MAN. ^ 

AVb made Barbadoes without any further a&venture, and were 
about ten miles off the bay, steering with a very light breez^^ 
and 1 went down into the cabin expecting to be at anchor be- 
fore breakfast the next morning. It was just daylight, when 
1 found myself thrown out of nfy bed-plac^, on the deck, on 
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the other side of the cabin, and^heard the rushing of water 
I sprang up, I knew the schooner was on her beam 
gained the deck. I was correct in my supposition *i sW had 
beeh' upset by what is called a white squall, and in two minutes 
would be dowiT. All the men were up on deck, some dressed, 
others like myself, in their sliirts. Swinburne was aft; he 
had ipi axe in his hand, cutting away the rigging of the main- 
boom. 1 saw what he was about ; I seized another, and dis- 
engaged the jaw-rope and small gear about the mast. We had 
no other chancy,; our boat was under the water, being hoisted 
up on the side to leewafd. All this, however, was but the 
work of two minutes ; and I could not^help observing by what 
trifles lives are lost or saved. Had the axe not been fortu- 
nately at the capstern, I should not have been able to cut the 
jaw-rope, Swinburne w'ould not have had time, aad the main- 
boom would have gone doy^n with the schooner. Fortunately 
we had cleared it ; the schooner filled, righted a little, and tlK?n 
sank, dragging us and the main-boom for a few seconds down 
in its vortex, and then we rose to the surface. 

The squall still continued, but the water was smooth. It 
soon passed over, and again it was nearly calm. I counted 
the men clinging to the boom, and found that they were all 
there. Swinburne was next to me. He was holding with one 
hand, while with the other he felt in his pocket for his quid of 
•tobacco, whidh he thrust into his cheek. I wasn't on deck 
Mr. Simple," said he, ^^^or this wouldn^ have hap- 
penedT 1 had just bee^ relieved, *and I told Collins to look 
out sharp for squalls. I only mention it, that if you are saved, 
Md I am not, you mayn't think I was neglectful of my duty. 
We arn't far from the land, but still we are more likely to fall 
in with a shark than a friend, I'm thinking.’' 

This, indeed, had been thoughts, but I had concealed 
them ; but after Swinbiyme had mentioned the shark, I very 
often looked along the water for theii fins, and down Wow to 
see if they were coming un tp tear us to pieces. It was a 
*dj;^adful feeling. . 

Ilf was not yolir fault, Swinburne, I am sure. I ought to 
^||r|»jxelieved you myself, but I kept the first watch, and was 
We must put our trust in God : perhaps we may yet 
he spared.'* 

It was i^ow almost calm, tod the sun had mounted in the 
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heavens : the scorching rays were intolerable upon our hcads^ 
for hacl not the defence of hats. I felt my brain on firei, 
and ^^^as mclined to drop into the water, to screen myseiyrom 
the intolerable heat. As the day advanced, sp did our suffer- 
ings increase. It was a dead calm, the sun perpendicular over 
us,, actually burning that part of our bodies which rose clear of 
the water. I could have welcomed even a shark to relie me 
of my torment ; but 1 thought of Celeste, and 1 clung to life. 
Towards the* afternoon, I felt sick •and diazy^; my resolution 
failed me; my vision was jinpcr%;t; but T was roused by 
SAvinburne, who cried out, “ A boat, by all that's gracious I 
Hang on a little longer^ my men, and you are saved." 

, It was a boat full of negroes, who had come oi*t to catch fly- 
ing fish. They had perceived the spar on the water, and hasU 
ened to ^ecureHhe prize. They draggedams* all in, gave us 
water, which appeared like nectar, %nd restored us to our fleet- 
ing senses. They made fast, the boom,*and towed it in-shore. 
We had not been ten minut'es on our way, when Swinburne 
pointed to the fin of k large shark above the water. Look 
there, Mr. Simple.*' I shuddered, and made no answer ; hut 
I thanked God in my heart. 

In tAvo hours wewwere landed, hut were too ill to walk. We 
were carried up to the hospital, bled, and put into cots. I had 
a brain fever, which lasted six or seven days, /luring whiej;^ 
O’Brien never left iny bedside. ^Vly head was shaved, all the 
skin came off my face like a mask, as Avell as off 
shoulders. We were put ftito hath^of brandy and water, and 
in three weeks were all recovered. 

That was hut an unlucky schooner from beginning to end,* 
observed O'Brien, after I had narrated the events of my cruise. 

We bad a bad beginning with her, and we had a had end- 
ing. She's gone to the bottom, and the devil go with her; 
however, all’s well that ends well, aiftl, Peter, you’re worth a 
dozen dead men yet; tmt you oScasion me a great deal ^ 
trouble and anxiety, that's the*ti%th of it, and I dou"bt if 1 shall 
ever rear you, after all." | * 

I returned to my duty on board of th^ brig, which was nnw 
nearly ready for sea. One morning O'Brien came on board 
and said, Peter, I've a piece of news for you. Our gunner 
is appointed to the A raxes, an^ the admir^ has given me a 
gunner’s warrant for old^ Swinburne. Send for him on de<^" 



Swinburne was summoned, an«l came rolling up the hatch, 
way. Swinburne,” said 0*Brien, you have done youi^^Iity 
weil^ and you are now gunner of the Rattlesnake.^ Here is 
your warrant, i^nd 1 've great pleasure in getting it for you.” 

Swinburne turned the quid i,n his cheek, and then replied, 
" May 1 be so bold as to ax^. Captain O’Brien, whether I'nmst 
wearS)ne of them long tog, swallow- tailed coats — because if so, 
I*d pref.T being a quarter-master ?” 

A gunner lanay weas a jacket, Swinburne,*' if he likes : 
when you go on-shore, yo^i may bend the swallow-tail, if you 
please.” 

Well, sir, then if that’s the case^ I’ll take the warrant, 
because 1 kno^ it will please the old woman.” 

So saying, Swinburne hitched up his trowsers, and went down 
below. I may he*' observe, that Swinburne kept to Jiis round 
jacket until our arrival in iCngland, when ihe old woman,” 
his wife, who thoughtiher dignity at stake, soon made him ship 
the swallow-tail ; and after it was once on, Swinburne^ took a 
fancy to it himself, and always wore it, except when he was at 
sea. 

The same evening, as I was coming with O’Brien from the 
governor's house, where 1 had dined, we, passed a building, 
lighted up. ** What can that be ? ” observed O’Brien ; not 
^ dignity ball 7 — there is no music.” Our curiosity induced us 
to enter, and we found it to lie fitted up as a temporary chapel, 
and coloured peoplej who were ranged on the 
forms, and waiting for the preacher. 

It is a Methodist meeting,” said I to O’Bridn. 

Never mind,” said he, “ let us hear what is going on.” 

In a moment afterwards the pulpit was tilled, not by a white 
lUan, as we had anticipated, but by a tail negro. He was 
dressed in black, and his hair, Vhich it was impossible to comb 
down straight, was plaitdQ into fifty little tails, with lead tied 
at end 0 £ them, like you^sometimes* see the mane of a horse: 

iM^Muced a somewhat rnoie derical appearance. His throat 
and coll|r laid back; the wristbands of his shirt 
pm large and white, and he flourished a white cambric hand. 

dandy he is !” whispered O'Brien.^ , 

^ ^ X tlts$t%h|lt almost too absurd, when he said he would take 
ptaisar God in the 17 th^hymn, and beg all the 




When the hymn was finished^ which was surfg by the whole 
congregation^ in most delightful discord — for every one chose 
his own key-— he gave an extempore prayer^ whieh was««most 
unfortunately incomprehensible, and then commenced his die- 
course, which*was on Faith, 1 sball^omit the head and front of 
his offending, which would, perhap^ hardly be gratifying, aU 
though ludicrous. He reminded me of a monkey imitating a 
man ; but what amused me most, was his finale, in which he 
told his audience that there could be no faidi without charity* 
tor a little while he descanted upon this generally, and at last 
became persona^ His words were, as we|^ atf 1 can recollect, 
nearly as*follows : — • 

* And now you see, my dear bredrei% how unpossible to go 
to heaven, with all the faith in the world, without charity. 
Charity mean, give away. Suppose you no give— you no ab 
charity ; suppose you no ab charity — you no ab faith ; sup« 
pose you no ab faith — you all go to hell and be damned. Now 
den, let me see if ^ou ab charity. Here, you see, I come to 
save all your soul from helUiire ; and hell-fire dam hot, 1 can 
tell you. Dere you all burn, like coal, till you turn white 
powder, and den burn on till yo^ come black again ; and so 
you go on, burn, burn, sometime white, Boroetim^bjig»<diy 1 1 fllf** 
ehber and ebber. The dsbil neves allow Sangoree to cool 
tongue. No, no cocoa-nut milk — not a lilly drap of water; 
debil see you damned first. Suppose you ask, he.-poke um firi^ 
and laugh. Well, den, ab you charity ? No, yoi% ab not. You, 
Quasbee, how you dare look me in the face P You keep shop 
— you*sell egg — you sell yaml — you sell pepper hot— but 
when you give to me ? Eh ! nebber^ so help me God. Sup- 
pose you no send — you' no ab charity, and you go to hell. 
You black Sambo,” continued«h^ pointing to a man in a cor-^ 
ner, ab very fine boat, go ^ut all day, i||tch fly-fish, briAg 
um back, fry um, and sell for money ; but when you send to 
me ? not one little fish ebber find way to my mouth. WhatT 
tell you ’bout Peter and 'postles — all fishermen ; good men, 
give 'way to poor* Sambo, you no ab charity; and 'spose you 
no repent this week, and send Ohe very fi{ie fish in 
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leaf^ you go to hell, and burn for ebber and ebber. £h ! so 
you will run away^ Massa Johnson," cried he out to anoth^T^ 
who was edging to the door ; but you no run away ffbm^hell. 
fire ; when debil catch you, he hold dam tight. You know 
you kill sheep and goat ebery day. You send bell ring all 
’bout town for people to come buy ; but when you send to me? 
nebbea, *cept once, you give me lilly bit of libber. That not 
do^ Massa Johnson ; you no ab charity ; and suppose you no 
send me idieep's head to-morrow morning, dan. you libber, 
that’s all. 1 seeF< many mofe, but I see urn all very sorry, and 
dat they mean to sin no more, so dis time I let um off, and 
say nothing about it, because 1 know plenty of plantain and 
banana (pointing to one), and oranges and shaddock (pointing 
to another), and salt fish (pointing to a fourth), and ginger 
pop and spruce beer (pointing to « fifth), and a straw hat 
(pointing to a sixth), and ebery ting else, come to my house to- 
morrow. So 1 say nonmore ’bout it; I see you all very son/ 
— you only forget. You all ab charity, and«ll ab faith; so 
now, iny dear bredren, we go down on our knees, and thank 
God for all this, and more especially that I save all your souls 
from going to the debil, who run about Barbadoes like one 
roaring lion, seeking what he may lay hold off, and cram into 
his dam fiery jaw.** 

That wili do, Peter," said O’Brien ; " we have the cxeara 
of it, 1 think/’ • 

house, and walked down to the boat. Surely, 
O’Brien," said 1, this should iio^ be permitted ? " 

He’s no worse than his neighbours,'* replied O'Brien, 
^ and perhaps does less harm. I admired the rascal'a inge- 
nuity ; he gave his flock what, in Ireland, we should call a 
pretty broad hint.** 

Yes, there was no mistating him ; but is he a licensed 
preacher ? " 

« Very little licence in Ms preaehifig, I tajetf’it ; no, I sup* 
jpose he has had a oa/A’* ^ 0 ^ 

A call !~wha( do you mean ?" 

I mean that he wants to fill his belly. Hunger is a eidl of 
nature, Peter.” 

** He aeems to want a good many things, if we were to judge 
by jhts catalogue . whet a pity it is that these poor people are 
better instructei).’* 
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That they never will Peter, while there is, whftt may 
b^jpalled, free trade in religion.” 

speak like a Catholic, O'Brien.” 

I am one/' replied he. And here our coj^versation'^ded, 
for we were close to the boat^ which was waiting for us on the 
beach. 

The next day a man.of-war brig arrived from Englandfhring* 
ing letters for the squadron on the station. 1 had two from my 
sister Ellen/which made me very uncomfortable# She stated, 
that my father had seen my uncle, Jiord Privilege, and had had 
high words with him ; indeed, as far as she could ascertain of 
the facts, my father had struck my uncle, and had been turned 
out of the house by the servants. That he had returned in a 
state of great excitement, and was very ill ever since. That 
there w|^ a gtoat deal of talk in the neiglihouthood on the sub* 
ject — people generally highly bAming my father's conduct, 
^nd thinking that he was deranged in his intellect, — a suppo- 
sition very much encouraged by my uncle. She again expressed 
her hopes of my speedy return. 1 had now been absent nearly 
three years, and she had been so uncomfortable that she felt as 
if it had been at least ten. O'Brien also received a letter from 
Father McGrath, '^hich I shall lay before the reader. 

" My pear Son, , , 

“ Long life, and all the blessings of all the saints be upon 
you now and for evermore ! Amen. And may 
married, and may I dance at your wadding, and may you never 
want children, and may they grow up as handsome as thqjr 
father and their mother (whoever she may hereafter be), and 
may you die of a good old age, and in the true faith, and be 
waked ^handsomely, as your own father was last Friday s'en* 
night, seeing as how he took it ihto his head to leave this world ' 
for a better. It was a very dacent futieral-procession, my dear 
Terence, and your father must haiA been delighted to see him* 
self so well attinded. No nAi)%ever made a more handsomis 
corpse, considering how old; and thin, afd haggard he tiad 
grown of late ; and how grey his hair fciad turned. He kild 
the nosegay^between his fingers, across his breast, as natural as 
life, and remindfd us all of the blessed saint, ^pe Gr^ryi 
who was called td glory some hundred years before either you 
or I was horn. ^ 
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Youi: mother s quite comfortallie; and ihere she sits in the 
ould chair, rocking to and fro all day long, and never speal^iu'g 
a word to nobody, thinking about heaven, 1 dare to saj^; Which 
is Just what she qught to do, seeing that she stands a very pretty 
chance of going there in the course of a month or so. Divil a 
word has she ever said since your father's departure, but then 
she «cf earned and yelled enough to last for seven years at the 
least. She screamed away all her senses any how, for she has 
done nothing since but cough, cough, and fumble at her pater- 
nosters,— -a very blessed W 9 ,v to pass the remainder of her days, 
seeing that I expect her to drop every minute, like an over.ripc 
eleepy pear. So don't think any more about her, my son, for 
without you aro back in a jiffy, her body will be laid in con. 
secrated ground, and her happy, blessed soul in purgatory. Pa^c 
vohiecum* Amen Ivamen I 

And now having dispo^d of your father and your mother 
so much to your satisfifction, 1 '11 just tell you that Ella's rao~ 
ther died in the convent at Dieppe, but whetlier she kept her 
secret Or not I do not know ; but this I do know, that if she 
didn't relieve her soul by confession, she's damned to all eter« 
nity. Thanks be to God for all his mercies. Amen ! Ella 
Flanagan- is still alive, and, for a nun, is as well as can he ex- 
pected. 1 find that she knows nothing at all about the matter 
of the exciiai>ging the genders of the babbies — only that her 
a nother was on oath to FatherO'Toole, who ought to be hanged, 
<175 quartered, instead of those poor fellows whom die 
go^'ernment called rebels,^! who 'were no more rebels than 
]^ather M*Grath himself, who'll uphold the Pretender, as they 
call our true Cadlolic king, as long as there's life in his body, 
or a drop of whiskey left in ould Ireland to drink his health 
wid.^ — Talking about Father O'Toole puts me in mind that the 
bishop has not yet decided out little bit of a dispute, saying 
that he must take time toHhink about it. Now considering that 
it's just three years since tl% row took place, the old gentleman 
4nCESt be a very slow thinker, w.nHo have found out by this time 

1 Was in the right, and that Fatlier O'Toole, the baste, is 
enough to be hanged, 

^ ‘ ;^TOtir two married sisters are steady and diligent young 
. having each made three children since you last saw 
Fine hoys, every mouther's son of tbetn/ with elegant 
^jiidtous features, <and famous moufhs for taking in whole 
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poiaioes* ny uie powerJ^ but the offsets of the ti:ee of the 
O^'Eriens be^n to make a noise in the land, anyhow^ as you 
woiild 'say if you only heard them roaring for their bit of 
suppers. ^ ^ 

And now, my dear son Xerenee, to the real purport of this 
letter, which is just to put to your sours conscience, as a du- 
tiful son, whether you ought not to send me a small matter of 
money to save your poor father s soul from pain and angmsh 
— for it’s ho joke that being ia purgatory, 1 can tell you; 
and you wouldn't care how soon, you were* tripped out of it 
yourself. I only wish you had but your little toe in and 
then you ’d burn with impatience to have it out again. Bui 
you’re a dutiful son, so I’ll say no more abou^it — a nod*s as 
good as a wink to a blind horse. 

\VJien your mother goes, which, with tHe blessing of God, 
will be in a very little while, seeJfig that she has only to follow 
her senses, which are gone already, I’tt take upon myself to sell 
every thing, as wordly goods and chattels are of no use to dead 
people ; and I have no doubt but, that what, with the furniture, 
and the two cows, and the pigs, and the crops in the ground, there 
will be enough to save her soul from the flames, and bury her 
dacently into the« bargain. However, as you are the heir-at- 
law, seeing that the property is all your own, 1 *11 keep g debtor 
and creditor account of the whole ; and should there be any 
over. I’ll use it all out in masses, sp as to send her up to 
heaven by express : and if there's not sufflcient^^^c W- 
main where she is till you come» back and make up the de- 
flciency. In the meanwhile I am your loving father in the 
faith, URTaon M^Gba^b.” 


€HAPTEil XIL 

GOOD SENSE IN SWINSURNE — KO^AAf^A RERO TO Hl$ VALET DE CRAMlUit, 
OR A raOPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY — O’bRISW TAKES A STEP BrlpaA- 

TEOT 0*BRX£N PARTS WITH HIS PMSND, AND PBTEB^S fVAB^I^O 

LONGER fs THE ASCENDANT^ 

O’Bbjen w^ sorry for the de^ of l^is father, but h^ eolild 
not feel as most people would donej^as his fatlu^ 
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tainly never been a father to him. He was sent to sea to be 
got rid of^ and ever since he had been there had been t{ie (^ief 
support of his family ; his father was very fond of whisky, 
and not very fon^ of exertion, He was too proud of the true 
Milesian blood in his veins, to do any thing to support himself; 
but not too proud to live upou his son’s hard-earned gains. 
For hi# mother O’Brien felt very much ; she had always been 
kind and affectionate, and was very fond of him. Sailors, 
However, are so estranged fsom their families, when tliey have 
been long in thei/" profession, and so accustomed to vicissitudes, 
that no grief for the loss of a relation lasts very long, and, in 
a week, O’Brien had recovered his usual’^spirits, when a vessel 
brought us the intelligence that a French squadron had been 
seen off St. Domingo. This put us all on the qui vive. 
O’Brien was sent'fowby tlie admiral, and ordered to hasten his 
brig for sea with all possible despatch, as he was to proceed 
with despatches to England forthwith. In three clays we were 
reported ready, received our orders, and at eight o’clock in the 
evening made sail from Carlisle Bay. 

** Well, Mr. Swinburne,” said I, how do you like your 
new situation?** 

Why, Mr, Simple, I like it well enough, and it’s not dis- 
agreeable to be an officer, and sit in your own cabin ; hut still, 
1 lieel that I slv)uld get on better, if 1 were in another ship. 
Fve b een bail-fellow well met with the ship’s company so 
leS^f^SSBt^fnsan’t top the officer over <them, and we can’t get 
the duty done as smart as F could wish ; and then, at night, I 
find it very lonely, stuck up in my cabin like a parson’s clerk, 
and nobody to t«dk to ; for the o^er warrants are particular, 
knd say that I’m only acting, and may not be confirmed, so 
they hold aloof. I don’t much like being answerable for all 
ibat lot of gunpowder — it*s qiieer stuff to handle.’* 

Very true, Swinburitfe ; but still, if there were no ro 
sponsibility, we should requiVe no officers. You recollect that 
ypu are now provided for life,^ind will have half»pay.** 
^^That 8 what in4de me bite, Mr. Simple ; 1 thought of the 
ol|^^l(0)Bi:Mtfi, and how comfortalde it would her in her old 
1^4^ and ao, d’ye see, 1 sacrificed myself/’ 

How 'tong have you been married, Swinburne?’’ 

Ever Mnoe Chiiitmas *M.^ I wasn't goitt| to be hook’d 
80l nibbled afore ftook the bait. Had four yean* 
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trial of her firsts and finding that she had plenty of ballast^ I 
sailed her as my own. 

^‘•How do you mean by plenty of ballast ? ” 

1 don't mean^ Mr. Simple^ a broad how^and squafe hulk. 
You know very well that if vessel has not ballast^ she's hot., 
tom up in no time. Now, what keeps a woman stiff under 
her canvass is her modesty." • 

(f Very true^ Swinburne; but it's a rare commodity on the 
beach.” • • 

And why, Mr, Simple? becqpse liquoiPis more valued. 
Many a good man has found it to be bis bane; and as for a 
woman, when once she takes to it, she's like a ship without a 
^ rudder, and goes right before the wind to the^evil. Not that 
1 think a man ought not to take a nor- wester or two, when he 
can get^them.«» Rum was not given by (iiod^Almighty only to 
make the niggers dance, but to nikke all our hearts glad ; nei. 
ther do 1 see why a woman is to sUmd out neither ; what's 
good for Jack can't hurt Poll; only there is a medium, as 
they say, in all things^ and half-and-half is quite strong 
enough." 

i should think it was,** replied 1, laughing. 

But don't be Jetting me prevent you from keeping a look- 
out, Mr. Simple. — You Hoskins, you're half a point oflT the 
wind. Luff you may. •>— I think, Mr. Simply, tliat CapUgn 
O’Brien didn't pick out the bast man, when he made Tom 
AIsop a quarter-master in ray place.'* 

Why, he is a yery steady, godd man, Swinburne**' 

Yes, so he is ; but he has natural defects, which shoul^*t 
be overlooked. I doubt if he can see so far as the head of the 
mainsail." 

I, was not aware of that." 

No, but I was. AIsop wsAits to sarve out his time for his 
pension, and when he has sarved, ydu see if, when the surgeons 
examine him, they doh't invalid* him, as blind as a bat. I 
should like to have him as ganger's mate, and that's just what 
he's fit for. But, Mr. Simple, 1 think twe shall have soma 
bad weatlier. The moon looks greasj, and the stars 4 ggpt 
snuffing. * You 'll have two reefs in the topsails afore morning* 
There 's five bdls striking. Now 1 '11 turn in ; if I didn't 
keep half the first, and half thmmoming watch, 1 shoUldn^t 
sleep all the night 1 miss rKy regulaa watch very tnn^^ 
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raves eiMVids. 

Mr. Simple habit’s every thing^— and I don’t much fancy 
a standing bed-place, it*F so large^ and i feel so coM of iny 
sides. Nothing like a hammock, after all. Good mghf, Mr. 
Simplb." ^ 

Good night, Swinburne/* . 

Our orders were to proceed with all poes^le despatch ; and 
O’Britn carried on day and night, generally remaining up 
himself till one or two o’clock in the morning. We had very 
favourable weather, and iii*a little more than a mohth we passed 
the Lizard. TKe wind b^ng fair, we passed Plymouth, ran 
up Channel, and andiored at Spithead. 

After calling upon the admiral, O’Brien set off for town 
with his despatches, and left me in command of the ship. la 
three days, I received a letter from him, informing me that 
be bad seen the Lord, who had asked hhn a gi^at many 
questions concerning the station he had quitted ; that he had 
WBO complimented O'Brien on his services. On that hint I 
spake,” continued O’Brien ; I ventured to insinuate to his 
lordship, that I had hoped that I had earned my promotion ; 
and as there is nothing like quartering on the enemy, 1 ob- 
served that I had not applied to Lord Privilege, as I consi- 
dered my services would have been sufficient, without any 
application on his part. His lordship returned a very gracious 
apswer; said that my Lord Privilege was a great ally of his, and 
very fri endly to the government ; and inquired when I was 
fl«.him, I replied, that I certainly should not pay 
my respects to his lordshi|f at preseift, unless there was occasion 
for it, as I must take a more favourable opportunity. So I 
hope that good may come from the great lord's error, which of 
course I shall not correct, as I feel I deserve my promotion 
— and you know, Peter, if you can’t gain it by hook, you 
must by crook*' He then concluded his letter ; but there was 
a postscript as fcdlows : 

Wish me Joy, my dea/ Peter, i. have this moment re- 
a letter the pri«^atfi secretary, to say that I am 
paoM, and appointeit to the Semiramis frigate, about to set sail 
East Indies^ {^he is all ready to start ; and now I 
^ ^ which I have no doubt ; as, 

^ offieera have been long appointed, Acre will be 
of success, w!!l^^, I mention your relationship to 
Privil*^, and while they remain.in err6r as to his takinit 
pl potereat in my behalf/* 
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I sincerely rejoiced at cferien's good fortune. His pro- 
motion I had considered certain, as his services had en- 
titled *hiin to it ; but the command of so fine a frigate must 
have been given upon the supposition that it would be t^ee- 
able to my uncle, who was not only a prime supporter, but a 
very useful member of the T^ory government. I could not 
help laughing to myself, at the idea of O’Brien obtainix^ his 
wishes from the influence of a person who, probably, detested 
him as muchf as one man could (\etest another ; and 1 im- 
patiently waited for O’Brien’s next letter, bj» which 1 hoped 
to find myself appointed to the Semiramis ; but a sad contra 
temps took place. « 

• O Bricn did not write ; but came down two dgys afterwards, 
hastened on board the Semiramis, read his commission, and 
assumed 4^e coinmaud before even he hacJ^seOn me : he then 
sent his gig on board of the Rattleiiiake, to desire me to come 
to bim directly. 1 did so, and we wetit down into the cabin 
of the frigate. Peter,” said he, 1 was obliged to hasten 
down and read mysdf captain of this ship, as 1 am in fear 
that things are not going on well. 1 had called to pay my 
respects at the Admiralty, previous to joining, and was kick- 
ing my heels in th« waiting-room, when who should walk up 
the passage, as if he were a captain on his own quarter-deck, 
but your uncle. Lord Privilege, His eye met mine — he. 
recogjiised me immediately — and, if it did not flash Are, it 
did something very like k. He asked a few quesj^ic->viif« 
of the porters, and jras giving his^card, when my name was 
called for. 1 passed him, and up 1 went to the First Lord, 
thanked him for the frigate ; and having received a g^t 
many compliments upon my exertions on the West India 
station,»made my bow, and retired. 1 had intended to have 
requested your appointment, but I knew that your name 
would bring up Lord Privilege’s ; add, moreover, your unde’s 
card was brought up and laid u^Km the table while 1 was 
sitting \here. The First Lofl!,^ presume, thought that hij 
lordship was come to thank Kim for his kihdness to me, wbidi 
only made him more civil. 1 made my, bow, and went dnyn. 
when I met the eye of Lord Privilege, who looked daggers at 
me as he walked up stairs — for, of course, be was admitted 
immediately after my audience^as finished. Instead of 
waiting to hear the reyilt of explanation^ I took a 
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chaise^ and have come down heiC as fast as four horses can 
bring me, and have read myself in — for, Peter, I feel sure, 
tliat if not on board, my commission will be cancelled / and I 
know that if once in command, as 1 am now, 1 can call for a 
court-martial, to clear my character if I am superseded. I 
know that the Admiralty can do any thing , but still they will 
be captious in departing from the rules of the service, to please 
even Lord Privilege. 1 looked up at the sky as soon as I left 
the Admirdty portico, ai^i was glad to see that the weather 
was so thick, aad the telepaph not at work, or I might have 
been too late. Now J’ll go on shore, and reijort myself to the 
admiral, as having taken the command of the Semiramis.'* 
O’Brien w^t on shore to report himself, was well received 
by the admiral, who informed him, that if he had any arrange- 
ments to make, die^^uld not be too soon, as he shoi^d not be 
surprised if his sailing orders came down the next morning. 
This was very annoyiiig, as I could not see how 1 should he 
able to join O’Brien’s sliip, even if I could effect an exchange, 
in so short a time. 1 therefore hastened on board of the 
Semirarais, and applied to the officers to know if any of them 
were willing to exchange into the Rattlesnake; but, although 
they did not much like going to the £ast^ Indies, they would 
not exchange into a brig, and 1 returned disappointed. 

The next morning, the admiral sent for O’Brien, and toid 
him coniiden(ialIy, for he wgs the same admiral who had re- 
when he escaped from*, prison with me, and was 
very kind to him, that there was some hUch about his having 
the Seiniramis, and that orders had come down to pay her off, 
al« standing, and examine her bottom, if Captain O'Brien had 
not joined her. 

Do you understand what this means ? " said the {(dmiral, 
who was anxious to know thetreason. 

O'Brien answered frankly, tliat Lord Privilege, by whose 
interest he had obtained hit* former cbmmand, was displeased 
with him ; and, that as he him go up to the First Lord 
,his owu audie^tce, lie had no doubt but that his. lordship 
Mif said something to his disadvantage, as he was a very vin- 
iPSiLve man. ' . ■ ' ^ 

Wellj," said the admiral, it s lucky that you have taken 
the commaBd^ as they can^ well displace yob, nr send her 
without a purvey, Ifeti upon jj^our representation.** 
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And so it proved ; the first Lord^ when he found that 
O'Brien had joined^ took no further steps, but allowed the 
frigate % proceed to her intended destination. But all chance 
of my sailing with him was done away, and now, for the^rst 
time, 1 had to part with O'Brien. 1 remained* with him the 
whole time that I could be spared from my duties. O'Brien 
was very much annoyed, but tliere was no help. N^ver 
mind, Peter,” said he, “ 1 've been thinking that perhaps it's 
all for the best. You will see morejof the world, and be no 
longer in leading-strings. You are now a fine man grown up, 
big enough and ugly enough, as they say, to take care of your- 
self. We shall meet again ; and if W'e don't, why then God 
b^pss you, my boy, and don't forget O'Brien.” ^ 

Three days afterwards, O'Brien's orders came down. I ac- 
companied him on»board ; and it was not mi til the ship was 
under w'eigh, and running towards the Needles with a* fair 
wiifd, that 1 shook hands with him, and^hoved off* Parting 
with O'Brien was a heavy blow to me ; but I little knew how 
much 1 ivas to suffer before 1 saw him again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

I AM TLEASEU WITH MV NEW CAPTAIN -y OBTAIN LEAVE ’to CO HOME — * 
riNl^"®iy FATHER AFFLICTED WITH A VERY STRANGE — 

PROVE MYSELF A VERY GOOD DOCTOR, ALTHOUGH THE l4l!bHDER AL- 
WAYS BREAKS OUT IN FRESH* PLACE. * 

The day after O’Brien had sailed for the East Indies, the dodP 
yard men came on board to survey the brig, and she was found 
so defective, as to be ordered into dock. I had received letters 
from my sister, who was overjoyed at the intelligence of roy 
safe return, and the anticipation of seaing me. The accounts 
of my father were, howdver, very tmsatisfactory. My sister 
wrote, that disappointment and^ailjtiety had had such an effect 
upon him that he was deranged in his inb^lects. Our n^w * 
captain came down to join us. He was a very young man, and 
had never before commanded a ship. His character as liell^ 
tenant was well known, and not very satisfactory, being that of 
a harsh, unpleasant oilier i but, m he had never b^n ftrtA 
lieutenant, it was imposaible to slj^hat he^might prove wboit 
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in command of a ship. Still wcllwere a little anxious about it^ 
and severely regretted the lasH of O’Brien. 

He came on board tlie hulk to which the ship's aimjtany had 
been turned over^ and read hif^ commission* He proved to be 
all affabilityj condescension, and good-nature. To me, he was 
particularly polite, stating that he should not interfere with me 
in carrying on the duty, as I must be so well acquainted with 
the ship’s company. We thought that those who gave *us the 
information must have ^been prejudiced or ihistaken in his 
character. During the half hour that he remaineil on board, 
I stated, that now that tne brig was in dock, I should like very 
much to have an opportunity of seeing my friends, if he would 
sanction my Risking for leave. 

To this he cheerfully consented, adding, that he would ex- 
tend it upon his^wn responsibility. Mydetter jo the Ad- 
miralty was therefore warded through him, and was 
answered in the affi relative. The day afterwards, 1 set oft* by 
the coach, and once more embraced my dear sister. 

After the first congratulations were 'over, I inquired about 
my father ; she replied, that he was so wild that nobody could 
manage him. That he was melancholy and irritable at the 
same time, and was certainly deranged, fancying himself to be 
made of various substances, or to be in a certain trade or capa- 
city. That he generally remained in this way four or five 
’days, when lie went to bed /> and slept for twenty-four hqurs, or 
aa4iL. awoke with some new*strange imagination in his 
head. His language waffit violent,* but t]iat, in other respects, 
he seemed to be more afraid of other people, than inclined to 
be mischievous ; and that every day he was getting more strange 
and ridiculous. He had now just risen from one of his long 
naps, and was in his study ; that before he had fallenrasleep he 
had fancied himself to be carpenter, and had sawed and 
chopped up several articles of furniture in the house. 

I quitted my sister to bee my father, whom I found in his 
^ eaay-dlair. 1 was much sbi^cked at his appearance. He was 
^n haggard/his eye was wild, and he remained with his 
g^th constandy open. A side nurse, who had been hired by 
niy sist^r^ was standing by him* 

; Pish, pish, pish, pish cried my father ; what can you, 
a stbpid woman, know^^ut my inside ? I te]U you the g^s 

^neradng fast, and ereirhbw 1 cap hardly keep on my 
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I’m lifting— lifting now ; aril if you don’t tie me down with 
cords^ I shall go up like a balloon.” 

Indeed; sir,” replied the woman, it’s only the wind in 
your stomach. You’ll break it off directly.” • ^ 

It’s inflammable gas, you old hecate!— *1 know it is« 
Tell me, will you get a cord, or* will you not ? Hah ! who’s 
that — Peter ? Why you’ve dropped from the clouds, just in 
time to see me mount up to them.” ^ 

I hope you feel yourself better, sir,” said I. 

1 feel myself a great deal light&r every n^inute. Get a 
cord, Peter, and tie me to the leg of the table.” 

I tried to persuade him that he was under a mistake ; but 
it was useless. He became excessively violent, and said 1 
wished him in heaven. As I had heard that it^as better to 
humour people a^icted with hypocliondriacisjn, which was 
evidently fhe disease under which n^ fathei^ laboured, I tried 
thBt method. It appears to me, sir,” said I, that if we 
could remove the gas every ten minutes* it would be a very 
good plan.” 

*< Yes — but how ? ” replied he, shaking his head mourn- 
fully. 

Why, with a syringe, sir,” said I ; which will, if empty, 
of course draw out the gas, when inserted into your mouth.” 

My dear Peter, you have saved my life,” replied my fa- 
ther ; he quick, though, or I shall go up, right* through the. 
ceiliflg?’ ^ ^ 

Fortunately, there was aq instrument of that detsCtiption' in 
the house. 1 applied* it to his mouth, drew up the piston, and 
then ejected the air, and re-applied it. In two minutes he py^ 
nounced himself better, and I left the old nurse hard at work, 
and iny father very considerably pacified. 1 returned to my 
sister, to whom I recounted what had passed ; but it was no 
source of mirth to us, although, had it happened to an Indif- 
ferent person, I miglit haiye been aqpused. The idea of leaving 
her, as I must soon do — having only a fortnight’s leave — to 
be worried by my father’s unfoimnate malady, was very dis.* 
tressing. But we entered into a long conversation, in which I 
recounted the adventures that had taken q)lace since I had4fift 
her, and for the time forgot Our source of annoyance and re- 
gret. For three days my father insisted upon die old woman 
pumping the gas out of his body ^fter that, he again fell into 
one of his sound sleeps, which lasted nearly thirty hours. 
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When he arose^ I went agai|i to see him. it was eight 
o* dock in the evenings and I entered with a candle. Take 
it away — quick; take it awi^y ; put it out careful^,’*# 

" 'W^y, what's the matter, sir ?" 

Don't come near me, if you love me; don't come near me. 
Put it out, I say — put it out.*^ 

1 obeyed his orders, and then asked him the reason. Rea- 
son i” said he, now that we were in the dark ; “ can't you sec?” 
N#-, father ; I can see nothing in the dark/' 

Well, thqp, Peter, I'm a magazine, full of gunpowder; 
the least spark in the warid, and I am blown up. Consider 
tlie danger. You surely would not be the destruction of your 
father, Peter;” and the poor old gentleman burst into tears, 
and wept lik^ a child. 

I knew that jt was in vain to reason witl^him. My dear 
father,” said I, ‘•^on boa|,d ship, when there is anj' danger of 
this kind, we always^oat the magazine. Now, if you wew* to 
drink a good deal of water, the powder would be spoiled, and 
there would be no danger/' ^ 

My father was satisfied with my proposal, and drank a 
tumbler of water every half-hour, which the old nurse was 
obliged to supply as fast as he called for it ; and this satisfied 
him for three or four days, and I was a^ain left to the com- 
pany of my dear Ellen, when my father again fell into his 
•stupor, and «wc wondered what would be his next fancy. 1 
^^y^ag^astily summoned by the nurse^ and found my poo/ iather 
lying in 8^, and breathjpg in a v^ry strange manner. 

What is the matter, my dear sir ?”* inquired 1. 

•>. Why, don't you see what is the matter ? How is a poor 
little infant, just born, to live, unless its mother is near to suckle 
it, and take care of it ? " 

'' Indeed, sir, do you meay to say that you are jusi bom ? ” 
To be sure I do. J['m dying for the breast." 

This was almost too Vibsurd ; but I gravely observed, 
Th^ it was all very true, unfortunately his mother had 
«died in child-lafthA and that the only remedy was to bring him 
by hand.” 

agreed with me. 1 desired the nurse to mabe some gruel, 
^iih brandy^ and feed him ; which she did, and he took the 
fmel juat aaif he werea^by. < 

Thiit iSt laat^ about six wagTs ; for he went to sleep, because 
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a baby alwiiys slept much ; and 1 was in hopes it would last 
much longer ; but he again went off into his lethargic fit^ and 
after a^long sleep awoke with a new fancy. My time had 
nearly expired, and I had written to my new captain, request- 
ing an extension of leave, but 1 received an answer stating 
that it could not be granted, and requesting me to join the brig 
immediately. 

1 was rather surprised at this, but of course was compelled 
to obey ; and, ^embracing my dear sister once more, set off for 
Portsmouth. I ailvised her to’ humour my father, and this 
advice she followed ; but his fancies jRrere such, occasionally, as 
would have puzzled the most inventive genius to combat, or to 
find the remedy which he might acknowledge to be requisite. 
His health became certainly worse and worse, aAd his consti. 
tution was evidently destroyed by a slow, undermining, bodily 
and mental fever/ The situation jf my ^bor sister was very 
diatressing ; and 1 must say that 1 quitted her with melancholy 
forebodings. * 

I ought here to observe, that I received all my prize-money, 
amounting to 1560/., a large sum for a lieutenant. I put it 
into the funDs, and gave a power of attorney to Ellen, request, 
ing her to use it as l\er own. W e consulted as to what she 
should do if my father should die, and agreed that all his debts, 
which we knew to amount to three or four hundred pounds, 
should be paid, and that she should manage how she could upon, 
whatatts left of my father’s property, and the interest of my^ 
prize-money. ^ ^ ' 


CHAPTER XIV. 

wm 

WK RECKIVE OUR SAILING OnbERS, AND AlDSRS OF EVERT DXSCRXmON-^ 
A QUARTER-DECK CON VER8ATION -•<- LISTENERS NEVER HEAR AKT GOOD 
OF XUEMSELVES. 

When I arrived at Portsmouth, I reported myself to thetiSp- 
tain, who lived at the hotel. 1 was ushered into his room to 
wait for him, as he was dressing to dine with the admiral. My 
eyes naturally turned to what jay^ou the table, merely from 
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the feeling which one has to p«s away the timd^ not from 
curiosity ; and I was much surprised to see a pile of letters^ 
the uppermost of which was franked by Lord Privilege. ^ This, 
how^yer, might be merely accidental ; but my curiosity was 
excited, and Idifted up the letter, and found that the second, 
the third, and indeed at least ten of them were fVanked by my 
uncle. I could not imagine how there could be any intimacy 
betw^n him and my uncle, and was reflecting upon it when 
Captain Hawkins, for that was his name, ent^d the room. 
He was very kj^d and cfvil, apologized for not being able to 
extend my leave, which, he aaid, was because he had consulted 
the admiral, who would not sanction the absence of the first 
lieutenant, and had very peremptorily* desired he would recall 
me immedl^iy. 1 was satisfied : he shook my hand, and w\> 
parted. On my arrival on board the hulk, for the brig was still 
in dock, I was wafhily received by my messmates, ^fhey told 
me that the captain had, generally speaking, been very ciwl, 
but that, occasionally/ the marks of the cloven foot appeared. 

** Webster,” said 1 to the second lieutenant, " do you know 
any thing about his family, or connections ^ 

is a question I have asked of those who have sailed 
with him, and they all say that he never speaks of his own 
family, hut very often boosts of his intimacy with the nobility. 
Some say that he is a bye-blow of some great man.” 

• I refleote(> very much upon this, and connecting it with the 
jtinmerous franks of Lord Privilege, which I saw on th 
hacnmy ml^ivings ; but Jthen 1 kntV that I could do my duty, 
and no reason to fear any man. I resolved, in my own 
iBind, to he very correct, and put it out of the power of any 
one to lay hold of me, and then dismissed the subject. The 
brig was repaired and out of dock, and for some days I was 
very busy getting her ready ^for sea, I never quitted 'her; in 
fact, 1 had no wish. I never bad any taste for bad company 
and midnight orgies, an!l ^ had no acquaintance with the re- 


spectahlf^ portion of the inhabitants of Portsmouth. At last 
*tlie ship^B compaii}^ were retlfoved into the brig : we went out 
of bar&>ur, and anchored at Spithead. 

Hawkins «ame on h^rd and gave me an order-book 
Mr. Simple, I have a great objection to written orders, 
^ :i consider that the arUeles of war are quite suflicient to 
any ship. Still, a (aptain is in a very respcmsible 
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situation, \ind if any accid«^it occurs he is held, amenable. I 
therefore have framed a few orders of iny own for the interior 
discijiline^of the vessel, which may probably save me harmless, 
in case of being hauled over the cooIr ; but not with any wish 
that they should interfere with the comforts of the officers, only 
to guard against any mischance, of which the onus may fall 
upon myself." 

I received the order-book, .and the captain jvent ashore. 
When 1 went down into the gun-room, to look through it, I 
at once perceived that if rigidly conformed to, every officer in 
the ship would be rendered uncoikifortable ; and if not con- 
formed to, I sliould be the party that was answerable. I showed 
it to AVebster, who agreed with me, and gave it as his opinion 
■that the captain’s good-nature and amiability {vei# all a blind, 
and that he was intending to lay hold of us jlb soon as it was 
in his poorer. I therefore called <^11 the^Cfficers together, and 
t»l(l them my opinion. Webster supported me, and it was 
unanimously agreed tliat the orders should be obeyed, although 
not without remonstrance. 

The major part of the orders, however, only referred to the 
time that the brig was in harbour ; and, as we were about to 
proceed to sea, it was hardly worth while saying anything at 
present, I'lie orddrs for tlie sailing of the brig came down, 
and by the same post I received a letter from my sister Ellen, 
stating that they had heard from Captain Fielding, who had 
iiniA*^ately written to Bombay,* where the regiment was sta# 
tioiied, and had received syi answer^ informing Iffm that tliere 
was no married inanPin the regiment of the name of Sullivan, 
and no woman who had follow^ed that regiment of that nae!»e. 
This at^once put an end to all our researches after the wet- 
nurse, who had been confined in my uncle’s house. Where 
she had been sent, it was of course impossible to say ; but t 
gave up all chance of discovering ngy uncle’s treachery ; and, 
as I thought of Celeste,\sighed at^he little hope I had of ever 
being united to her. 1 wrote^a long letter to O'Brien, and tlie 
next day we sailed for our statioh in tlie ]!)j[orth Sea. , • 

The captain added a night order-book to the other, and sent 
it up ever); evening, to be returned in the morning, witlWhe 
signature of every officer of the night watches. He also re. 
quired all our signatures to his general order-book, that we 
might not say we had not rea^ them. 1 bad the first waUih^ 
when Swinburne came up to me. ** 
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* Well, Mr. Simple, I do not tMnk we have macil much by 
our exchange of captains ; and 1 have a shrewd suspicion we 
shall have squalls ere long.’* • • 

must not judge too hastily, Swinburne,” replied I. 

" No, no - — •! don’t say that \ve should ; but still, one must 
go a little by looks in the wofld, and I 'm sure his looks 
wotildn’t help him much. He’s just like a winter’s day, short 
and (firty ; ^d he walks the deck as if plank were not good 
enough for Iiis feet. Mr. Williams says, he looks as if he 
were 'big witl^the fate of Cato and of Rome:’ what that 
means, I don't know — soinc joke, I suppose, for the young- 
sters are always joking.. Were you qver up the Baltic, Mr. 
Simple ? Now I think of it, I know you never were. I ’vo 
seen some tighf work up there wiih the gun-boats ; and so we* 
should now, with Caj)tain O'Brien ; but as fr|f this little man, 
I’ve an idea twill iSe inore^alk than work.” * 

“ You appear to have taken a great dislike to the captaiti, 
Swinburne. I do not know w'hether, as first lieutenant, 1 
ought to listen to you. 

“ It’s because you’re first lieutenant that I tell it you, Mr. 
Simple, I never was inistakon, in the main, of an officer’s 
character, uhen I could look him in the face, and hear him 
talk for half-an-lioiir ; and I came up on*purpose to put you 
on your guard: for I feel convinced, that towards you he 
means mischi(?f. AVhat does he mean by having tlie greasy- 
igeed^rgeant of marines iu his cab^n for half-an-houf^’^^ef^" 
morning ? Tfe'is reports master, of arms ought to come 
through you, as first lieutenant ; but he*means him as a spy 
up«n all, and upon you iu particular. The fellow has begun 
to give himself airs already, and speaks to the young gentle- 
men as if they were beneath him. I thought you mi^ht not 
know it, Mr. Simple, so I thoi^ht it right to tell you.” 

I am much obliged^to you, Swinburne, for your good 
wishes ; but 1 can do my (kuty, and why should 1 fear any- 
thing? , 

• A man may do^iis duty*Mr. Simple; but if a captain is 
<!et^mined to ruin Itirn, he has the power. I have been longer 
in service than yon have, and have been' wide awake : only 
be .fsaneful of one thing, Mr. Simple ; I beg your pal^don for 
in no cas^Iose your temper.” 

. that^^ replied I. 
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It's Very easy to say ino fear of that/ Mr. Simple: but 
recollect you have not yet had your temper tried as some 
officeifs hftvo. You have always been treated like a gentleman ; 
but should you find yourself treated otherwise^ you have too 
flood blood in your veins not to speak — l*am sure of that. 
1 've seen officers insulted anti irritated, till no angel could put 
up with the treatment — and then for an unguarded word, 
which they would have been swal/Jf not to have inad^use of, 
sent out of tine service to the devil.” 

‘‘ liut you forget, Swinburne, that the wticles of war are 
made for the captain as ivcll asafor every body else in the 
ship." ^ 

I know that; but still, at court inartials captains make 
* a great distinction between what a superior sifjs to an inferior^ 
and what an in^frior says to a superior.” ^ 

TrlTe,” replied I, quoting Stfaksperffie ; 

* That *s in the captain but a choleric word, 

W’h^ ill tliu holdicr is rank l^spheniy.* ” 

Exactly my meiiiiing — I rather think,” said Swinburne, 
** if a captain calls you no gentleman, you mus'n't say the 
same to him.” 

“ Certainly noV' replied I ; “ but I can demand a court 
martial.” 

“ Yes ; and it will be granted; but what do you gain by 
that ? It 's like beating against a heavy gale and a lee tide»-« 
TRSBSnd to one if you, fetch your port ; and if you do, y^ur 
vessel is strained to piecqp, sails wyrn as thin af'a newspaper, 
and rigging, chafefl half through, wanting fresh serving : no 
orders for a refit, and laid up in ordinary for the rest (UiNpour 
life. No, no, Mr. Simple ; the best plan is to grin, and bear 
it, and keep a sharp look-out ; for depend upon it, Mr. Simple, 
in ^the best ship’s company yi the world, a spy captain will 
always find spy followers.” ^ 

Do you refer that observation to me, Mr. Swinburne ? ” 
said a voice from under t|)e ^bulwark. I started round, and 
found the captain, who had crept upon^deck, unperceived •by 
us, during our conversation. 

Swinburne made no reply ; but toiiched his hat, ant!!*%alked 
over to leeward. 

I presume, Mr Simple,” s^d the captain, turning to me 
' that you consider yourself justified in finding fault, ant 
• 0 0 2 * 
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abusing your captain, to an infeij.or officer, on his ‘'Majesty *8 
quarter-deck." 

If you heard the previous conversation, sir," replied I, 

you must be aware that we were speaking generally about 
court martials. I do not imagine that 1 have been guilty of 
any impropriety in conversing wiili an officer upon points con. 
nected witli the service." 

“ You n can then to assert, sir, that the gunner did not refer 
to me when he said the wortls, ‘ spy captain.’ " 

I acknowledge, sir, that as you weie listening unpcrceived, 
the term might appear to rdfer to you ; but the gunner had no 
idea, at the time, that you were listening. His observation 
M^as, that a spy captain would always find spy followers. 
This I take to be a general observation ; and 1 am sorry tliat 
you think otherwise." 

" Very well, Mr, Simple,’Msaid Captain Hawkins — and he 
walked down the companion ladder into his cabin. 

Now a'n’t it odd, Mr. Simple, that I should come up with 
the intention of being of service to you, and yet get you into 
such a scrape ? However, perhaps, it is all for the best ; 
open war is preferable to watching in the dark, and stabbing 
in the back. He never meant to have shown his colours , but 
I hit him so hard, that he forgot himself." ” 

I suspect that to he the case, Swinburne ; but I think, 
that you had better not talk any more with me to-night" 

Wish I hadn’t talked quite so much, as things have fSFFHed 
out/’ replied*Snvinburne. Good night, sir." 

I reflected upon what had passed, and Telt convinced that 
Swiehurne was right in saying that it was belter this had oc- 
curred than otherwise. 1 npw knew the ground which I stood 
Upon ; and forewarned, was being forearmed* 


CHAPTJBR XV. 

• 4 

WE ElfcOUNTER A DUTCH BRIO OF WAR — CAFTAIK HAWEIMS VERT CON- 
TS]|22&riLTIVS NEAR THE CAPSTAN — HARD KNOCES| AND NO THANKS 

TOR IT — who’s afraid? MEN WILL TALK THE BRIG GOES ABOUT 

ON THE WRONG TACK. 

Ax daylijpht the next momihg we were off the Texel, and 
''ee the low sandhhilla ; but we h|4 scarcely made them 
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out^ when the fog in the |ofhng cleared up, and we made a 
strange vessel. The hands were turned up, and all sail made 
in chlise. M^e made her out to be a brig of war ; and as she 
altered her course considerably, we had an idea that site was 
an enemy. We made the private signal, 'which was un- 
answered, and we cleared Hr action ; the brig making all sail 
on the starboard tack, and we following her — she h*?aring 
about two miles on our weather-bow. The breeze was not 
steady ; at rfne time the brig was^ staggering under her top- 
gallant sails, while we had our royals set > at another, we 
w'ould have hands by the top-gallant sheets and topsail halyards,' 
while she expanded «very stitch of canvass. On the whole, 
^ however, in an hour we had neared about h^f a mile. Our 
men were all at their quarters, happy^to be so soon at their old 
work. jackets and hats were thrown off* ^ bandana 

hatiderchief tied round their hea4s, andanother. or else their 
Clack silk handkerchiefs, tied round tl^eir waists. Every gun 
was ready, everything was in its place, and every soul, I was 
going to say, was an#cious for the seUto ; but 1 rather think I 
must not include the captain, who from the commencement, 
showed no signs of pleasure, and any thing hut presence of 
mind. When we^first chased the vessel, it was reported that 
it w^as a merchantman ; and it was not until we had broad 
daylight, that we discovered her to he a man-of-war. There 
^gs^one thing to be said in his favour — he had never been In 
action in his life. . • 

The breeze now fell light, and «ve were both with our sails 
set, when a thick fog obscured her from our sight. The fog 
rolled on till we met it, and then we could not see ten^ijPtrds 
from the brig. I'his was a source of great mortification, as we 
had eyery chance of losing her. Fortunately, the wind was 
settling down fast into a caliq, and about twelve o’clock, the 
sails flapped against the mast. 1 jseported twelve o’clock, and 
asked the captain whether we should pipe to dinner. 

Not yet,” replied he, will put her head about” 

Go about, sir ? ” replied 1, with surprise. , * 

Yes,” said he ; I'm convinced that the chase is on the 
other tadiT at this moment ; and if wfe do not, we sSSSt* lose 
her.” 

If she goes about, sir,” said I, she must get among the 
sands, and we shall be sure her." ^ 

' • 00 S 
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Sir/* replied he, when 1 your advice> you will be 
pleased to give it. I coinnuind this vessel.” 

1 touched my hat, and turned the hands up about shi|f, con- 
vinced’ that the ^captain wished tu avoid the action, as the only 
chance of escape for the brig, w^s her keeping her wind in the 
tack she was on. ^ 

'Bout ship — 'bout ship!” cried the men. What the 
hell are we going about for ? ” inquired they of one another, as 
they came up the ladder. „ 

** Silence theiC, fore an^ aft!" cried I. Captain Haw- 
kins, I do not think we can get her round, unless we wear — 
tlie wind is very light.” * 

Then wear ship, Mr. Simple.” 

There are times whe% grumbling and discontent among the 
seamen is. so particip''ted by tine officers, although they do not 
show it, that the expressions made use of are passed unlieeded. 
Such was the case at pre.ent. The officers looked at each other, 
and said notliiiig; but the men w^re unguarded in their ex. 
pressions. The brig wore gradually round ; and when the men 
were bracing up the yards, sharp on the other tack, instead of 
the Hurrah !" and Down with the mark,” they fell back 
with a groan. ^ 

Brace up those yards in silence there,” said I to the men, 
which M^as all J could say. 

The ropes were coiled down, and we piped to dinner. 
c^ifain, who <$^ntinued on deck, could not fail to hear the dis. 
contented expressions which occasionally were made use of on 
the lower deck. He made no observation, but occasionally 
looiiied over the side, to see whether the brig went through the 
water. This she did slowly for about ten minutes, when it 
/ell a perfect calm — so that, to use a common phrase, he gained 
little by his motion. About half past one, a dight breeze from 
tlie opposite quarter sprun^^, up — we turned round to it — it 
increased— the fog blew awaj^, and, in a quarter of an hour 
the chase was again visible, now Upon our lee beam. The men 
gaye^hree cheers. ^ 

** §jknce there, fore^ and aft,” cried the captain angrily. 
Mr. Simple, is ^is the way that the ship’s company have 
'been disciplined under their late commander, to halloo and 
^.wl whenever they think proper?” 

' 1 irritated at any redectioh upon O’Brien, and I Replied, 
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Yes, sir; they have been always accustomed to express their 
joy at the prospect of engaging the enemy." ^ 

Very well, Mr. Simple/' replied he. 

IIow are we to put her head ? ” inquired the master, .touch- 
ing his hat : " for the chase ? ” • 

Of course," replied the Captain, who then descended into 
his cabin. 

Come, my lads," said Swinburne, as soon as the captain 
was below, I have been going round, and I find that your 
pettf are all in good fighting order. * I promise ye, you sha’u’t 
wait for powder. TJiey'll find th&t the Rattlesnake can bite 
devilish hard yet, I e)y;)ect." 

Ay, and without its head, too,” replied one of the men, 
who was the Joe Miller of the brig. 

The chase, pcivceiving that she could no^ escape— for we 
were coining up with her, hand oafcr harfd, now shortened sail 
Ibr action, hoisting Dutch colours. ^ 

("aptain Dawkins again made his appearance on die quarter- 
deck, when wc were within half a mile of her. 

Are wc to run alongside of her, or how ? " inquired I. 

Mr. Simple, I command her," replied he, and want no 
interference whatever." 

Very well, sir^*' replied I, and I walked to the gangway. 

Mr. Thompson," cried the captain, who appeared to have 
screwed up his courage to the right pitch, and had now tak«i 
1TR*TlWI?rtion for a moment on one of the carronades ; you will 

lay the brig right ” , . ** 

Bang, bang — wlflz, whiz — bang — whiz, came three shots 
from the enemy, cleaving the air bc’tween our masts. TliSMiap- 
tain jumped down from the carronade, and hastened to the cap- 
stern, without finishing his sentence. ** Shall we fire wdien we 
are ready, sir ? " said I ; for I perceived that he was not capable 
of giving correct orders, ^ 

“ Yes — y*es, to be sure,” repliedi he, remaining where he was. 

Thompson,” said I to tbe^master, “ I think we can nia- 
nage, in our present com|;nandin*g position, to get foul of hir», 
so as to knock away his jib-boom and fore-topmast, and llien 
she can ’t escape. We have good way on her." 

'Mil manage it. Simple, or my name ia not Thompson/' 
replied the master, jumping into ^]he quarter-boat, conning the 
vessel in that exposed situation^ as we received the enemy’s fi^c, 
t o 0 df * •*** 
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" Look out, my lads, and pour f t into her now, just as you 
pl^iase,*" said I to the men. 

The seamen were, however, too well disciplined to tak^ im- 
raediat'* advantap^c of my permission ; they waited until we 
passed her, and* just as the master put up his helm, so as to 
catch her jib-boom between our fhasts, the whole broadside was 
poured into his how and chess-tree. Her jib-boom and fore- 
topgallait went down, and slie had so much way through the 
water, that we tore clear from her, and rounding to the wind 
shot a-head. The enemy, although in confusion from the ef- 
fects of our broadside, put his helm to rake us ; we perceived 
his manoeuvre, and did the same, and {,hcn squaring our sail, 
we ran with him before the wind, engaging broadside to broad- 
side. 

This continued about half an hour, and vffi soon found that 
we had no fool to plt?^ with^‘ The brig tvas well fought, and 
her guns well directed. We had several men taken down be- 
low, and I thought it would he better to engage her even closer. 
There was about a cable's length betw^een both vessels, as we 
ran before the wind, at about six miles an hour, with a slight 
rolling motion. 

Thompson,” said I, let us see if wc cannot b^ at them 
from their guns* Let's port the helm, and close her, till we 
can shy a biscuit on board.” 

Just myjbpinion, Simple; we'll see if they wont make 
another sort of running fight of it," 

In a few nShutes we were so close pn board of her, that the 
men who loaded the guns could touch eafch other with their 
ram»»crs and sponges. The men cheered ; it was gallantly re- 
turned by the enemy, a^d havoc was now commenced by the 
musketry on both sides. The French captain, who appeared 
as brave a fellow as ever stepped, stood for some minutes on 
the hammocks : I was al«^^ holding on by the swifter of the 
main rigging, when he took ofi' his hat and politely saluted me. 
I returned the compliment ; bu^t the fire became too hot, and I 
nfish^d to get under the shelter of the bulwark. Still 1 would 
not go down first, and the French captain appeared determined 
not the first either to quit the post of honour. At last 
one of bur marines hit him in the right arm : he clapped his 
hawdl^.^ the part, as if to pojnt it out to me^ libdded, and was 
assiat^down from the hammocks. 1 immediately quitted my 
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post^ for r^liought it foolis^ to stand as a mark for forty or 
fifty soldiers. I had already ^received a bullet through the sm^ll 
cd‘ in y^ leg? But the effects of such close fire now became ap- 
parent : our guns were only half manned, our sides terrijjly cut 
up, and our sails and rigging in tatters. The viiemy was even 
worse off, and two broadsides more brought her mainmast by 
the boanl. Our men cheered, and threw in another broadside. 
The enemy dropped astern ; we rounded to rake her ; stie also 
attempted to yiund to, but could not until she had cleared away 
her wreck, and taken in her foresail, and lowered her topsail. 
She then continued the action wuth.»as much spirit as ever, 

“ He’s a fine fellow^ by (5od !** exclaimed Thompson ; I 
never saw a man figlit his ship better: but we have him. 
•Webster's down, poor fellow ! ” ** 

I’m sorry f^it,” replied I ; “but I 'n]^ afraid that there 
are manj^oor fellows who have logt theiffimber of tKeir mess. 
1» think it useless throwing away the advantage which we now 
have. He can’t escape, and he’ll fighfthis way for ever. We 
had better run a-head^ repair damages, and then he must sur- 
render, ill his crippled state, when we attack him again.’* 

I agree with you,” said Thompson ; tlie only point is, 
that it will soon be dark.** 

“ I’ll not lose sight of him, and he cannot get away. If he 
puts before the wind, then we will be at him again.” 

We gave him the loaded guns as we forged a-liead, and when 
about half a mile from him, hove to, to repair damages. 

The reader may now asje, “ Bu^ where was tile captain all 
this time ]\Jy answer is, that he was at the capstern, where 
he stood in silence, not once interfering during the whole aMon, 
which was fought by Thompson the master, and myself. How 
he looked, or how he behaved in other points during the en- 
gagem^t, I cannot pretend to s^, for 1 had no time to observe' 
him. Even now, I was busy knotting the rigging, rousing up 
new sails to bend, and getting ever^ thing in o^er, and T should 
not have observed him, had he^not come up to me ; for as soon 
as we had ceased firing he appeared to recover himself. He 
did not, however, first address me ; he commenced speajcihg 
to the men^ • * ^ 

Come, he smart, my lads ; send a band here to swab up 
the blood. Here, youngster, run <Jown to the surgeon, and, let 
him know that 1 wish a report^f the killed and wounded/* 
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By degrees, he talked inoTe, »id at last came ^ip to me. 
“^This has been rather smartish, *Mr. Simple.'’ 

Very smart indeed, sir,” implied I ; and then turned away 
to givift directions. 

“ Maintop there, send down the hauling line on the starboard 
side.” • 

“ ay. sir*’* 

“ jNow then, my lads, clap on, and run it ig[) at once.” 

“ Maintop, there,” hailed the captain, be adittle smarter, 
or, by G — d, 1^1 call you down for something.” 

This did not come with a good grace from one, who had 
done nothing, to those who were working with all their energy. 

“ Mr. Simple,” said the captain, I wish you would carry 
on duty with less noise.” 

At all event?, he set us the example tbjring the action,” 
muttered the Joe Mltier ; acid the other men laughed heartily 
at the implication. ^ ’ 

In two hours, during which we had carefully watched the 
enemy, who still lay where we left him, we were again ready 
for action. 

Shall I give the men their grog now, sir ? ” said I to the 
captain ; they must want it.” 

“ No, no,'* replied the captain ; no,‘ no, Mr. Simple, I 
don 't like what you call Dutch courage,** 

• I don't think be much does ; and this fellow has shown 
plenty of it,'^ said the Joe Miller, softly; and the m^irrobut 
him laugheefbeartily. ^ , 

“ I think, sir,” observed I, that it h an injustice to this 
fimM^bip’s company, to hint at their requiring Dutch courage.'* 
(Dutch courage is a term for courage screwed up hy drinking 
freely.) And I most respectfully beg leave to observe, that 
die men have not had their a|ternoon’6 allowance ; and, after 
the fatigues they have uiyjergone, really require it.*' 

** I command this ship, «r,” replied he. 

** Certainly, sir, I am awaye^of it,” rejoined I. She is 
now all ready for action agam, and 1 wait your orders, 'i he 
enemy is two miles on the lee quarter.” 

TW surgeon here came up with his report. 

** Good heavens I ” said the captain, forty-seven men killed 
and wounded | Mr. Webstar dangerously. Why, die brig is 
We ean do no more-r positively, we can do no more.” 
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We can take that hrig, anyhow,** cried one of the seamen, 
from a (lo?if^i of the men who were to leeward, expecting order# 
to^ciie^ the attack. 

What man was that ?*' cried the captain. 

No one answered. 

By G — d ! this ship is in a state of mutiny, Mr. Simple." 
Will soon be, I think,*’ said a voice from the crowd, 'jyhich 
I knew very well ; but the captain having been but a short time 
with us, did n(ft know it. ^ 

Do you hear that, Mr. Simple ?” cried the*captain. 

I regret to say, that I did hear it, sir ; I little thought 
that ever such an expression would have been made use of on 
lv)ard of the Rattlesnake.** Then, fearing he^ould ask me 
the man's name, and to pretend not to have recognised it, I 
said, “ Wi^o was'^fliat who made use of that exprfipsion 
B^t no one answered ; and it was §0 darl^ that it was impose 
sihle to distinguish the men. • 

After such mutinous expressions,** observed the captain, 
I certainly will not risk his Majesty’s brig under my com- 
mand, as 1 should have wished to have done, even in her crippled 
state, by again engaging the enemy. 1 can only fegret, that the 
officers appear as insolent as the men.’* 

(( Perhaps, Captain Hawkins, you wdll state in what, and 
when,,I have proved myself insolent. I cannot accuse myself.** 

^ the expr(*ssion was not applied to ni, sir,*' saicT 

Thompson, the master, touching his hat. ^ • 

Silence, gentlemep, if y«u please# Mr. Simple, wear round 
the ship.” 

Whether the captain intended to attack the enemy oi^ttt, 
we could not tell, hut we were soon undeceived ; for when we 
were round, he ordered her to be kept away, until the Dutch 
brig was on our lee quarter : then ordering the master to shape 
his course for^ Yarmouth; he went d#wn into the cabin, and 
sent up word that I might pipe tc^ supper, and serve out the 
spirits. • 

The rage and indignation of the men coilld not be withh^cL* 
After they went down to supper they gave three heavy Ijuans 
in concert ; Indeed, during the whole of fhat night, the officers 
who kept the watches had great difficulty in keeping the men 
from venting their feeling, in what might be almost termed 
justifiable mutiny. As for myself, I could hardly contrq^y 
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vexation. The brig was our certaW prize ; and this was proved, 
the next clay she hauled down her colours immediately to 
a much smaller man-of-war, which fell in with herj st^ll lylVig 
in th'^ same crippled state ; the captain and first lieutenant 
killed, and nearly two-thirds of her ship's company either 
killed or wounded. Had we attacked her, she would have 
haul^l down her colours immediately, for it was our last broad- 
side which had killed the captain, who had shown so much 
courage. As first lieutenant, 1 should have received my pro- 
motion, whichi was now lost. I cried for vexation when I 
thought of it as I lay in ued. That his conduct was severely 
commented upon by the officers in th^ gun-room, as well as by 
the whole ship’s company, 1 hardly need say. Thompson was 
for bringing him to a court-martial, which I would most gladly 
have done, if it only were to get rid ofiJiim ; but 1 had a 
long conversation witn old Swinburne on the subject, and he 
proved to me that I Jiad better not attempt it. For, d ye 
see, Mr. Simple, you have no proof. He did not run down 
below ; he stood his ground on deck, although he did nothing. 
You can’t prove cowardice then, although there can he no 
great doubt of* it. Again, with regard to his not renewing the 
attack, why, is not a captain at liberty to decide what is the 
best for his Majesty’s service.? And if" he thought, in the 
crippled state of the brig, so close to the enemy’s coast, that 
It wasn’t adidsable, why, it could only be brought in as an 
•error in jucjlcment. Then, there 's another thing wfucK must 
be remembered, Mr. Simple, which is, that no captains sitting 
on a court-martial will, if it be possible lo extricate him, ever 
pftf^ cowardice against a brother captain, because they feel 
that it 's a disgrace to the whole cloth.'* 

Swinburne’s advice was good, and 1 gave up all thoughts of 
proceeding ; still, it appeared, to me, that tlie captain was very 
much afraid that I wouM., he was .so extremely amiable and 
polite during our run hoii.e. He said, that he had watched 
how weH I had behaved in th^; action, and would not fail to 
'’nojiice it. This was sometbfng, but he did not keep his word ; 
for his despatch was published before we quitted the roadstead, 
antiiibt the name of one officer mentioned, only generally say- 
ing, that they conducted themselves to his satisfaction. He 
cttlM the enemy a corvette, not specifying whether she was 
, bd^or ^tp corvette ; and the whole was written in such a 

A.. • 
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bcmlwstic style, that any one^ould have imagined that he had 
fought a vessel of superior f^-ce. He stated^ at the end, th^ 
al^on «s “ffe repaired damages, he wore round, but that tlie 
enemy declined further action. So she did, certainly>--for 
the best of all possible reasons, that she was tdb disabled to 
come down to us. All this mfght have been contested ; but 
the enormous list of killed and wounded, proved that wj had 
had a hard fight, and the capture of the brig afterwards, that 
we had really overpow^ered her. . So that, on the whole, Cap- 
tain Hawkins gained a great deal of credit with some ; although 
wliispers were afloat, which came to flie ears of the Admiralty, 
and prevented him from, being posted — the more so, as he had 
the modesty not to apply for it. ^ 


CHAPrER XVI. 

CONSEQUENCES OP THE ACTION*^ — A SHIP WITHOUT A FIGHTING CAPTAIN 

IS MKE A THING WITHOUT A HEA» — SO 1)0 THE SAILORS THINK 

A MUTINV, AND THE LOSS OF OUll FAMOUS SHIp’s COMPANY. 

Duhing our stay at Yarmouth, we were not allowed to put 
our foot on shore, upon the plea that we must repair damages,* 
aifR^tVi^ad immediately to our station ; but the real fact was,^ 
that Captain Hawkins was very anxious that we stTould not be 
able to talk about the action. Finding no charges preferred 
against him, he recommenced his system of annoyance. 
apartments had windows which looked out upon where the brig 
lay at anchor ; and he constantly watched all our motions 
with his ’spy-glass, noting down if I did not hoist up boats, 
&c. exactly at the hour prescribed in his book of orders, so as 
to gather a list*of charges /tgainst if he could. This we did 
not And out until afterwards. , 

I mentioned before, tliat whefi Swinburne joined us at * 
Plymouth, he had recommended a figure-head being put bn 
the brig. This had been done at O’Brien’s expense — oST in 
the cheap way recommended by Swinburne, but in a very 
handsome manner. It was a large^ snake coiled up in folds, 
with its head darting out in a ny^nacing attitude, and the tail^ 
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■with its rattle, appeared below . , The whole waa^ gilded, and 
Jj^ad a very good effect ; but aftew ihe dock-yard men had com- 
pleted the repairs, and the brig was painted, one nig;iit .t,he hcsJ 
of tlje rattlesnake disappeared. It bad been sawed off by 
some rnalicifAis and evil-disposed persons,, and no traces of it 
were to be found. * 

I W'as obliged to report this to the captain, who was very 
indignant, and offered twenty pounds for the discovery of the 
offender ; but had lie of fereil twenty thousand, he never would 
have found oyt the delinquent. It was, however, never for- 
gotten ; for lie understood what was implied by these ma- 
noeuvres. A new head was carved, but disappeared the night 
after it was fixed on. 

The rage oT the captain was without bounds : be turned the 
hands im, and tlcclared tliat if the offenclqy was not given up, 
he would flog everj iiand 49n board. He gave the*ship's com- 
pany ten minutes, and^ then prepared to execute his thriat. 

Mr. Paul, turn the hands up for punishment/' said the ca]»- 
taln, in a rage, and descended to his c^bin for the articles of 
war. When he was down below, tlie officers talked over the 
matter. To flog every man for the crime of one, was the 
height of injustice, but it was not for us to oppose iiirn ; 
still the ship's company must have seen/ in our countenances, 
that we shared their feelings. The men were talking with 
‘each other in groups, until they all appear to have comnm- 

• nicated their ideas on the subject. The carjiefA^lis^ wjio 
had been Jlowly bringiijg aft thg graftings, left off* the job ; 
the boatswain's mates, who had come ^aft, rolled the tails" of 
tlMiir cats round the red bandies ; and every man walked down 
below* No one was left On the quarter-deck but the marines 
under arms, and the officers. 

Perceiving this, I desired Mr. Paul, the boatswain", to send 
the men up to rig the , gratings, and the quarter-masters with 
their seizings, lie came# up, and* said that he had called 
them, but that they did not an^iwer. Perceiving that the ship's 

* company would bieak out into open mutiny, if the captain 
persisted in his intention, I went down into the cabin, and 
tolSibe captain the*state of things, and wished for his orders 
jsr presence on degk* 

The paptain, whose wr^th appeared to render him incapable 
ofjeflection, immediately proceeded on deck, and ordered the 
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the marine^ to load with balUcartridge. This was done ; but, 
as I was afterwards told by (Thompson, who was standing 

alines loaded with the powder, and put the balls into 
their pockets. They wished to keep up the character of their 
corps for fidelity, and at the same time not lire upon men 
whom they loved as brothers, ^nd wdth whom they coincided 
in opinion. Indeed, we afterwards discovered that it was a 
marine who had taken off the head of the snake a second time. 

The caj)iaii¥ then ordered the boatswain to turn the hands 
up. The boatswain made his appearance with his right arm 
in a sling. — What’s the matter \fith your arm, Mr. Paul 
said I, as he passed mo^ 

“ Tumbled down the hatchway just now — ^an't move my 
aVm ; 1 musjt go to the surgeon a» soon as this is over.” 

The hands werc^ piped up again, but no-one oJjj^’yed the 
order. Tluis was tlie brig in a stat# of inntiny. Mr. Simple, 
forward to the main hatchway with^thc marines, and fire 
m\ the lower deck,” cried thejcaptain. 

Sir/’ said I, there are two frigates within a cable’s 
length of us ; and would it not be belter to send for assistance, 
wUhoiit shedding blood ? 'Besides, sir, you have not yet tried 
the effect of calling up the carpenter’s ami boatswain’s mates 
by name. Will you allow me to go down first, and bring 
them to a sense of their duty ? 

Yes, sir, 1 presume you know your power ,1 but of 
h?fcaftel^ ^ • 

1 went down below and galled th%men by name. 

Sir,’* said one of^he'boatswain’s mates, ‘^the ship’s com- 
pany say that they will not submit to be flogged.” 

I do not speak to the ship’s company gjenerally, Collins,” 
replied 1 ; but you are now ordered to rig tile gratings, 
and come on deck. It is an <^der that you cannot refuse. 
Go up directly, and obey it. Quagter-masters, go on deck 
with your sefzings. When all ready, you can then ex- 
postulate.” • 

The men obeyed my orders: tfiey crawllid on deck, rigged* 
the gratings, and stood by. 

** All is ready, sir,” saicl I, touching iny hat to the captain* 
" Send the ship’s company aft, Mr. Paul.^’ 

, Aft, then, all of you, for punishment,” cried the boat- 
swain. 
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Yes, it is all of m for pimishmeni,** cried^oiie voice* 
‘^VYe’re all to flog one aiiotlie'-, sSid then pay ott‘ the 

Tliis time the men obeyed the order ; they all a*)petrftiUp!r 
the qiinrter-djck. 

The men are all aft, sir/’ reported the boatswain. 

^^And now, my lads/’ said*thc captain, Til teach you 
what^putiny is. You sec these two frigates alongside of us. 
You had forgotten them, 1 suppose, but I hadn’t. Here, yoU 
scoundrel, Mr. Jones” — j(tnis* was the Joe Miller) — “ strip, 
sir. If ever there wjis mischief in a ship, you are at the 
head.” 

Head, sir/* said the man, assuming a vacant look ; ^^what 
head, sir. ^ D^you mean the snake's head? I don’t know 
anything about it, sir.” 

Stri^i^ sir ! ’V'rit^the captain, in a rag^; ‘‘ I’ll^soon bring 
you to your senses.” • 

If you please, yqiir honour, what have 1 done to be tllid 
up ? ” said the man. ^ 

" Strip, you scoundrel ! ” • 

“ Well, sir, if you please, it’s hard to be flogged for 
nothing.” 

The man pulled off his clothes, an^J walked up m tlie 
grating. The quarter-masters seized him up. 

^ Seized up, sir,” reported the scoundrel of a sergeant of 
marines, who acted as the captain's spy. . 

• Tlie captq^i looked for the articles of war to rSS, as is 
necessary previous to punishing a man, and was a little puz- 
zled to find one, where no positive offence had been commit- 
ted?* At last, he pitched upon the one which refers to com- 
bination and conspiracy, and creating discontent. all 

took off our hats as he read it, and he then called >|r. Paul, 
the boatswain, and ordered to give the man a dozen. 

Please, sir/’ said th«4)oatswain, pointing to his arm in a 
sling, I can't flog — I clh't lift up my arm.”* 

Your arm was well encyagh when I came on board, sir/' 
*cri£d the captain. * 

sir ; but in hurrying the men up, I slipped down 
the ladder, and I’m afraid I’ve put«my shoulder ftut’^ 

The captain bit his lips ; he fully believed it was a sham 
on the part of the boatswain, (which indeed it was,) to get off* 
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flogging the men. Well, then, where is the chief boatswain’s 
, mate, Collins?” t 

sir,*' said Collins, coming forward : a stout, mus- 
cular man, nearly six feet high, with a pig-tail nearly4bur feet 
long, and his open breast covered with black snaggy hair. 

Give that man a dozen, ^isir,** said the captain. 

The man looked at the captain, then at the ship’s cg^npany, 
and then at the man seized up, but did not commence the pu. 
nishment. • 

Do you hear me, sir ? ** ^oa^e^ the captain. 

If you please, your honour, I^d rather take my disrating 

■ I don’t w^h to be chief boatswain’s mate in this 

here business.” ^ 

“ Obey ^our orders, immediately, sir,” cried the captain ; 
^'or, by God, I’Uutry you for mutiny.” • » 

“ Welf, sir, I beg your pardon ; but what must be, must 
be. I mean no disrespect. Captain Hs^kins, but I cannot flog 
that man — my conscience w^n’t let me.” 

Your con.vciewce,.Bir ?” 

Beg your pardon. Captain Hawkins, I Ve always done my 
duty, foul weather or fair ; and 1 ’ve been eighteen years in 
his Majesty’s service, without ever being brought to punish- 
ment ; but if 1 am to be hung now, saving your pleasure, and 
with all respect, I can't help it.” ^ ^ 

“ I give you but one momtiit more, sir,” crie3 the capt^n ; 
• do yuft duty,” 

The man looked at the oaptain, and then eyed the yard-arm. 
Captain Hawkins, will do my duty, although 1 must swing 
for it.” So saying he threw his cat down on die quarterdeck, 
and fell hack among the ship's company. 

The captain was now confounded, and hardly knew how to 
act : to* persevere, appeared uscj^ess — to fall back was almost 
as impossible. A dead silence of minute ensued. Every 
one was breathless with 4mpatiendb, to know what would be 
done next. The silence was, however, first broken by Jones, ^ 
the Joe Miller, who was seused up. * • 

“ Beg your honour’s pardon, sir,” said he, turning hiiK.heftd 
round ; butdf I am to be flogged, will *you be pleased to let 
me have it over ? I shall catch my death a-cold, naked hem 
aU day.” 


» D 
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This was decided mockery on .the part of 
roused the captain, ^ 

“ Sergeant of marines, put Miller, and that 
both legs in irons, for mutiny. My men, I perceive that there 
is a conspiracjTin the ship, but I shall very soon put an end 
to it : I know the men, and, hf God, they shall repent it, 

Mr. P||d, pipe down. Mr. Simple, man my gig ; and recol- 
lect, it’s my positive orders, that no boat goes on shore,*' ^ 

The captain left the brig, looking daggers at me as he went 
over the side ; but I had done my duty, and cared little for 
that ; indeed, I was now latching his conduct as carefully as 
he did mine. , 

" The cap^jp wishes to tell his own story first,” said 
Thompson, coming up to me. “ Now, if I were you. Simple, 

I would tftke car« that the real facts 8houl(i«be known.*' 

“ How’s that to b?done,i< replied I ; he has oVdered no 
communication with tljp shore.** • 

“ Simply by sending an officejr on hoard of each of the fri- 
gates to state that the brig is in a state of mutiny, and request 
that they will keep a look-out upon her. This is no more than 
your duty as commanding officer ; you only send the message, 
leave me to state the facts of my own accord. Recollect that 
the captains of these frigates will be summoned, if there is a 
court of inquiry, which I expect will take place.” 

r considered a little, and thought the advice good. I de- 
^patched Thompson first to one frigate, and then to othSf. 

The next d^ the captain came on board. As soon as he 
stepped on the quarter-deck, he inquired how 1 dare disobey 
his Wders in sending the boats away. My reply was that his 
orders were, not to communicate with the shore, but that, as 
commanding officer, I considered it my duty to make known * 
to the other ships, that the men were in a state of insdbordin- 
ation, that they might Iteiep tneir eyes upon us. He kept his 
eyes upon me for some time, and then turned kway, without 
reply. As we expected, a cotprk of inquiry was called, upon his 
representations to Hhe adimral. About twenty of the men 
were j yamined, but so much came out as to the reason u^y the 
heao^ the snake Bad been removed*— for the «ailorB spoke 
baldly--«*that the admiral and officers who were appointed, 
strong recommended Captain Hawkins hot to proceed further 
to Stat% that there were spme disafi^tedcnaracters in the 
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ship, and Aoje the admiral to have them exchanged into others. 

^ TVs was ^ done, and the obtains of the frigates, who imqjjie- 
gave tlieir advice, divided all our best men between 
them. They spoke very freely to me, and asked me wjio were 
the best men, which I told them honestly, fort was glad to 
be able to get them out of Idle power of Captain Hawkins : 
these they marked as disaffected, and exchanged them for all 
the worst they had on board. The few that were left ran 
away ; and thus, from having one of tlie finest and best or- 
ganised ship's companies in the service, we were now one of 
the very worst. Miller was sent dh board of the frigate, and 
under surveillance ; \yi soon proved that his character was 
as good as 1 stated it to be, and two years afWwards was pro- 
*moted to the rank of boatswain. I must here remark, that 
there is Ijfirdly any degree of severity, whioh a obtain may 
not exert towards his seamen, pw&videfT they are confident of, 
5r he has proved to them his courage ^but if there be a doubt, 
or a confirmation to the con^ary, all discipline is destroyed by 
contempt, and the ship’s company mutiny, either directly or 
indirectly. There is an old saying, that all tyrants are cowards ; 
that tyranny is in itself a species of meanness, 1 acknowledge ; 
but stiU, the saying ought to be modified. If it is asserted, 
that all mean tyrants are cowards, I agree ; but I have known in 
the service most special tyrants, who were not cowards : their 
^tyranny was excessive, but there was no meannesil^in their dtS|fb- 
6itions.^On the contrary, they were generou^ open-hearted, 
and, occasionally, when not influenaed by ang^, proved, that 
their hearts, if not quite right, were not very much out of their 
places. Yet they were tyrants; hut although tyrants, tke men 
forgave them, and one kind act, when they were not led away by 
the impetuosity of their feelings, obliterated a hundred acts of 
tyranny. But such is not tb^ case in our service with men 
who, in their tyranny, are mean ;• (he seamen show no quar- 
ter to them, and will undergo aU^ the risk which tlie severity 
of the articles of war render itlysm liable to, rather than not 
express their opinion of a man whom thay despise. 1 dq neft 
like to mention names, but I could point out specimens ^ brave 
tyrants, add of cowardly tyrants, whd have existed, and do 
even now exist, in our service. The present regulations have 
limited tyranny to a oerUin degree, but it cannot check the 
nmn tyrant ; for it is not m»pointB of consequenoei ^ely to 
• * n z> 2 
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be brought before the notice of his. superiors, that[>hS effects his 
pilspose. He resorts to paltry measures — he smiles thaylie 
may betray— he confines hirr self within the limit that 
protect Aiirt"; gnil he is never exposed, unless by his courage 
being called in question, which but rarely occurs ; and when 
it does occur, it is most difficult,* as well as most dangerous, to 
attempt^ to prove it. It may be asked, why I did not quit the 
ship, after having been aware of the character of the captain, 
and the e unity which he \^ore to me. In reply, I can only say, 
that I did often think of it, talked over the subject with my 
messmates, but they persuldcd me to remain, and, as 1 was a 
first lieutenant, and knew that any successful action would, in 
all probability, ^sure my promotion, I determined, to use a 
nautical expression, to rough it out, and not thraw away the 
only chance which I jjpw had, of obtainitig my rai^k as com- 
mander* * 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MEWS VKOM HOME NOT VERT AGREEABLE, ALTHOUGH THE READER MAT 
LAUGH— WK ARRIVE AT VORTSMOUTH, WHEuk I FALL IN WIL’H MT 

OLD ACQUAINTANCE, MRS, THO'tTER WE SAIL WITH A CONVOY FOB 

^TUE BALTIC. ^ 

* 

Phab writtei^o my sister Ellen, giving her an accoiint of all 
that had passed, and mentioning the chaj^acter of the captain, 
and his apparent intimacy with my uncle, I received an answer 
from Ifer, telling me, that she had discovered, from a very com- 
municative old maiden lady, that Captain Hawkins was an ille- 
gitimate son of my uncle, by a lady with whom he hq^ been 
acquainted, about the time tha(|he was in the army. I imme*. 
diately conceived the trutli,*that ray uncle had pointed me out 
to bim as an object of his vci%eance, artd that Captain Hawkins 
was too dutifnl, and too depen^ift a son, not to obey him. The 
stato of my father w& more distressing than ever, but there was 
8omet]|j0g very ludicr<ms in his fancies. He had fancied bim- 
aelf a jackass, and had brayed for a week, kicking tKe old nurse 
in the stomach, so as to double her up like a hedgehog. He 
taken it into his head that he was a pun^p ; and ^^^th one 
out as a spout, he had obliged the ^oor old nurse to 
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work the ether up and down for hours together. In fact, there 
a strin^of strange coi|cex>tion8 of this kind that had aijpu- 
as to drive iny poor sister almost mad; and some- 
times his ideas would be attended with a very heavy expense^ 
as he would send for architects, make contracts^ ftc. for!luilding, 
supposing himself to have come to the title and property of his 
brother. This, beitig the basis of his disease, occurred fre- 
quently. I wrote to poor Ellen, giving her my best adf ice, and 
by this time ihe brig was again ready for sea, and we expected 
to sail immediately. I did not forget to write to O’Brien, but 
the distance between us was so gmat, that 1 knew 1 could not 
obtain his answer, probably, for a year, and 1 felt a melancholy 
foreboding, bow much 1 required his advice. 

• Our orders were to proceed to Portsmouth, antfjbin a convojT' 
collected mere, bound up the Baltic, undg: the charge of the 
Acasta f Agate, and two other v#ssels.^ We did not sail with 
any pleasure, or hopes of gaining mych in the way of prize, 
money. Our captain was enough to make any ship a hell; and 
our ship’s company yrere composed of a mutinous and incor- 
rigible set of scoundrels, with, of course, a few exceptions. How 
diderent did the officers dnd the brig after losing such a captain 
as O’Brien, and so tine a ship’s company ! But there was no 
help for it, and all we had to do was to make the best of it, and 
hope for better times. The cat was at work nearly every day, 
and 1 must acknowledge that, generally speakifig, it wnr de- 
^servedT^although sometimes a report from the sergeant 
, marines of any good maQ favoured by me, wfs certain to be 
attended to. This System of receiving reports direct from an 
inferior officer, instead of through me, as first lieuteMKit, be- 
came so annoying, that 1 resolved, at all risk, to expostulate. 

1 soon had an opportunity, for one morning the captain said to 
me, Simple, 1 understand that you had a fire in the galley 
last night after hours,” « , 

It’s very true,. sir, -that I dM order a stove to be lighted ; 
but may 1 inquire whether the ^rst lieutenant has not a discre- 
tionary power in that point ? athi further how it is that J aih 
reported to you by other people ? The discipline of^is ship 
is carried on by me, under your directiofis, and all reports ought 
to come through me; and 1 cannot understand upon what 
grounds you permit them tbrough«any other channeL” 

** 1 command my own shij^ sir, and shall do as I p|{|ase in 
n n 3 
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that respect. When I have officers I can confidel in, I sliall^ 
in ^11 probability, allow them to rejfert to me.” " ^ ^ 

“ If there is any thing in my conduct which has prorer 
you that 1 am incapable, or not trusuworthy, I would feel 
obliged to you,^ir, if you would, in the first place, point it out ; 

and, in the next, bring roe td a court-martial if 1 do not 
correct it.” 

I arn no court-martial man, sir,” replied he, but I am 
not to be dictated to by an inferior officer, so you’ll oblige me 
by holding your tongue. The sergeant of marines, as master- 
at-arms, is bound to report lb me any deviation from the regu- 
lations 1 have laid down for the discipline of the ship.” 

Granted, sir ; but that report, according to the custom of 
*the service, *sfiould come through the first lieutenawt ” 

I prefer it c<?ming direct, sir ; — it stands less chance of 
being garbled.” 

Thank you, Capta^ Hawkins, for the compliment.” 

The captain walked away without further reply, and shortly 
after went down below, Swinburne ranged up alongside of me 
as soon as the captain disappeared. 

Well, Mr. Simple, so I hear we are bound to the Baltic. 
Why couldn’t they have ordered us to gick the con^'oy off 
Yarmouth, instead of coming all the way to Portsmoutli ? We 
shall be in to-morrow, with this slant of wind.” 

'•'^^I“8Uppos^ the convoy are not yet collected, Swinburne; 
and you recollect, there’s no want of French privateers in the 
channel” r * 

Very true, sir.*' 

When were you up the Baltic, Swinburne ? ” 

1 was in the old St. George, a regular old ninety-eight ; 
she sailed just like a hay-stack, one mile aliead and three to 
leeward. Lord bless you, Mr. pimple, the Cattegat wasn’t wide 
enough for her ; but she w&s a comfortable sort of vessel after 
all, excepting on a lee shore, So we used.always to give the land 
a wide berth, 1 recollect, ^y-the-bye, Mr. Simple, do you 
rkoOect how angry fan were because I didn’t peach at Bar- 
bfidoes^hen the men sucked the nmkey ? ** 

’K^^be sure Ido.”- 


Well^ then, I didn’t think It fair then, as I was one of 
^ Jbem; But now that 1 ’m a bit of an officer, I just tell you 
«J&at we get'to Carlscrona there’s a method of sUi^ng the 
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monkey which^ as first lieutenant^ with such a queer sort 
ofi captain^ ft is just as well that you should be up to. In^he 
George, we had seventy men drunk one afternoon, and 
the first lieutenant couldn’t find it out nohow.” ^ 

Indeed^ Swinburne, you must let me into tfiat secret.’^ 

So I will, Mr. Simple. •Don't you know there’s a famous 
stuff for cuts and wounds, called balsam ? ” 

What, Riga balsam ? ” ^ 

Yes, ^ai;’8 itj well, all the boats will bring that for sale, 
as they did to us in the old St. George. Devilish good stuff 
it is for wounds, 1 believe ; but il^s not bad to drink, and it *s 
very strong. We used to take it inwardly^ Mr. Simple, and 
the first lieutenant never gu|ped it.’* ^ _ 

• Wha^,^ you all got tipSy upon Riga balsanT?^ 

All that coul(V; so I just give you a hint.’* ^ 

I’m* much obliged to you, £win^rnc ; I certainly never 
Should have suspected it. I believe |eamen would get drunk 
upon any thing.** ^ 

The next morning we anchored at Spitliead, and found the 
convoy ready for sea. The captain went on shore to report 
himself to the admiral, and, as usual, the brig was surrounded 
with bum-boats and wherries, widi people who wished to come 
on board. As we were not known on the Portsmouth station, 
and had no acquaintance with the people, all the bum-boats 
were very anxious to supply the ship ; and, ajJ this ig*W tlie 
option df the first lieutenant, he is very muchj^ersecuted unftil 
he has made his decision. Certi^cates of good conduct from 
other officers were Uhnded up the side from all of them : and I 
looked over the books at the capstern. In the second Bbok the 
name struck me ; it was that of Mrs. Trotter, and I walked to 
the gangway, out of curiosity, to ascertain whether it was the 
same *per6onage who, when 1 was a youngster, had taken such 
care of my shirts. As 1 looked ab (he boats, a voice cried out, 
O, Mr. Sftnple, have* you forgtt your old friend } don’t you 
recollect Mrs. Trotter ? ** I ^cirtainly did not recollect her ; 
she had grown very fat, and, although mBre advanced in yeaA, 
was a better looking woman than when 1 had first sequJier, fw 
she looked* healthy and fresh. * 

Indeed, I hardly did recollect you, Mrs. Trotter.** 

<< I’ve so much to tell you, Mr. Simple,” replied she, ordering, 
the boat to pull alongside, aiyl as she was coming up^^esired 
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the man to get the things in, as if permission quite un- 
necessary, 1 did not counter-orde^ it, as 1 knewvnone of 
olh&s, and, as far as honesty was concerned, believed 
to be much on a par. On the strength, then, of old acquaint- 
ance, Mfs. Troaterwas admitted. 

Well, I’m sure, Mr. Simple/’ cried Mrs. Trotter, out of 
breath with climbing up the brig’s side ; “ what a man you’ve 
grown, and such a handsome man, too! Dear, dear, it 
makes me feel quite old to look at you, when 1 ca^ to mind the 
little boy whom I had chaise of in the cockpit. Don’t you 
think 1 look very old and ugly, Mr. Simple ? ” continued she, 
smiling and smirking. . 

Indeed, Mrs. Trotter, I think you '^ear very well. Pray 
«,bow is your«l>"3bSjjd ^ ^ ' 

Ah, Mr. Simple, poor dear Mr. Trotter he’s gone. Poor 
fellow, no T^onder ; whUi witjji his drinking, and his •love for 
me — and his jealousy — (do you recollect how jealous He was/ 
Mr. Simple ?) — he wore*liimself out at last. No wonder, con- 
sidering what he had been accustbmed tp, after keeping his 
carriage and dogs with every body, to be reduced to see his wife 
go a humming. It broke his heart, poor fellow! and, Mr. 
Simple, I ’ve been much happier ever since, for 1 could not bear 
to see him fretting. Lord, how jealous he Was — and all about 
nothing ^ Don’t you want some fresh meat for the gun-room? 

I jqice legfOf mutton in the boat, and some milk for tea.” 

y Recollect, Mrs. Trotter, I shall not overlook your fringing'' 
spirits on board!^* ^ 

" Lord, Mr. Simple, how could you think of such a thing ? 
It’s'ier^^true that these common people do it, but the company 
I have kept, the society 1 have been in, Mr. Simple ! Besides, 
you must recollect, that I never drank any thing but water.” 

I could not exactly coincide with her, but 1 did not ebntra- 
dict her. ^ • 

'' Would you like the ’^eg'tsmouth » paper, Mj. Simple } ” 
taking one out of her pocket ; ^ know 'gentlemen are fond of 
the news. Poor Tro^r used ftever to stir from the breakfast- 
taide Imtil he had finished the daily paper — but that was when 
we livecMR very dijBTerent style. Have you any clothes to wash, 
Mr. Simple, -*-* or have any of the gentlemen ? ” 

1 fear we have no time^ we sail too soon,” replied 1 ; 
we go with die convoy,” 
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“ Indeod T cried Mrs. Trotter, who walked to the main 
hi^tchway ami called to hei||maii Bill. I heard her give j^im 
' to sell nothing upon trust, in consequence of the 

intelligence of our immediate sailing. ^ 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Simple, I was oifly desiring my 
head man to send for your steward, that he might be supplied 
with tlie best, and to save some milk for the gun-room.'* 

And 1 must beg your pardon, Mrs, Trotter, for^I must 
attend to mjt.duty.” Mrs. Trotter made her courtesy and 
walked down the main ladder tif attend to her duty, and 
we separated. 1 was informed# she had a great deal of 
custom, as she understood how to manage the officers, and 
made herself generally useful to them. She had been a bum- 
4>oat womat}/or six years, and had made a great tlffl of mone]^ 
Indeed, it was reported, that if sl first Ueut^ant Tinted forty 
or fifty pibunds, Mrs. Trotter wcudd Sways lend it to him, 
without requiring his promissory note. ^ 

The captain came on board in the evening, having dined 
with the admiral, and left dfrections for having all ready for 
unmooring and heaving short at daylight. The signal was 
made from the frigate at sunrise, and before twelve o’clock we 
were all under weigh, and running past St, Helen’s with a 
favourable wind, t)ur force consisted of the Acasta frigate, 
the Isis ship, sloop, mounting twenty guns, the Reindeer, 
eighteen, and our own brig. The convoy amoimted to-fWafly 
^wo huilflred. Although die wind was fair, and the water 
smooth, we were more tjian a wqek before We made Anholt 
light, owing to tlie bftd sailing and inattention of many of the 
vessels belonging to the convoy- We were constantly employed 
repeating signals, firing guns, and often sent back to tow up 
the sternmost vessels. At last we passed the Anholt light, 
with alight breeze ; and the next morning, the main land was 
to be distinguished on both bow^ • , 
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CHAPTSR XVIir. 

HOW WE PASSED THE SOUND, AND WHAT PASSED IN THE SOUND — THE 

CAPTAIN OVERUEAES AGAIN A CONVERSATION BETWEEN SWINBURNE 

AND ME. 

K. 

1 WAS on the signal chest abaft, counting the, convoy, when 
Swinburue came up to me,'* 

“ There’s a little differoince between tliis part of the world 
and the West Indies, Mr. Simple,” observed he. Black 
rocks and fir woods don’t remind us of the Blue Mountains 
«of Jamaicap^y the cocoa-nut, waving to the sea-bjeeze,” 

Indeed not, Swinburne,” replied I. s 

We shall have plenty of calms here, without palUing with 
the heat, although we may find die gun-boats a little too warm 
for us ; for depend up^)n it, the very moment the wind goes 
down, they will come out from 'every nook and corner, and 
annoy us not a little.” 

Have you been here before, witli a convoy, -Swinburne f ” 

To be sure I have ; and it's sharp work that I've seen 
here, Mr, Simple. Work, that I Ve an id6a our captain wo’n't 
have much stomach for.” ^ 

r UiSl^inburue, 1 beg you will keeji your thoughts relative 
t() the captain^ to yourself ; recollect the last time. ^ is 
duty not to liS^Ln to -them.” 

And 1 should rather think, to report them also, Mr. 
Simply” said Captain Hawkins, who had crept up to us, and 
overheard our .conversation. 

In this instance there is no occasion for my reporting 
them, sir,” replied 1 ; for you have heard what has passed. 

I have, sir,” replied ^ he*; and I shall not forget the 
conversation.” ^ , 

I turned forward. Swinburne had made his retreat the 
moment tliat he heaigd the voice of the captain. How many 
saill aipe there in sight, sir ? ” inquired the captain. 

" (M hundred and sixty-three, sir,'’ replied I. . 

Signal for convoy to close from the Acasta,” reported the 
toidshipman of the watch. , 

W^tepeated it, and the c|ptain descended to his cabin. 
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We were nlAn running about four miles an hour, the water 
very smootli^, and Anholt lighthouse hardly visible on d^k, 
brA|r\pg >r.N,W. about twenty miles. In fact, we were near 
the entrance of the Sound, which, the reader may b(^ aware, 
is a narrow passage leading into the Baltic Sea.* We ran on, 
followed by the convoy, sonievf which w^ere eight or ten miles 
astern of us, and we were well into the Sound, when the wind 
gradually died away, until it fell quite calm, and the lieads of 
the vessels wese laid round the .compass. 

My watch was nearly out, when “the midshipman, who was 
looking round with his glass on th« Copenhagen side, reported 
three gun-lmts, sweeping out from behind a point. I ex- 
amined them, and went down to report them to the captain. 
When I cftipe on deck, more were reported, untrTwe countecT’ 
ten, two of them large vessels, called praajns. The captain 
now came*on deck, and I report^them^ We made the signal 
of enemy in sight, to the Acasta, whicjj was answered. They 
divided^ six of them pulling along shore towards the convoy 
in the rear, and four coming out right for the brig. The 
Acasta now made the signal for Boats manned and 
armed to be held in readiness.*' We hoisted out our pinnace, 
and lowered down our cutters — the other men -of-war doing 
tile same. In about a quarter of an hour, the gun-boats 
opened their fire with their long thirty-two pounders, and 
their first shot went right through the hull of the brig^jllkt 
^ baft tliif fore-bits ; fortunately, no one was hurt. 1 turned 
round to look at the captaiq ; he wan white S a sheet. He 
caught my eye, and burned aft, when he was met by Swin- 
burne s eye, steadily fixed upon him. He then walked<U> the 
other side of the deck. Another shot ploughed up the water close 
to us, rose, and came through the hammock-netting, tearing out 
two of file hammocks, and tlirowing them on the quarter-deck, 
when the Acasta hoisted out peitnaatn, and made the signal to 
send our pinifece and cutter to the assistance of vessels astern. 
The signal was also made to.^e Isis and lleindecr. I re- 
ported the signal, and inquired was tea take the command.* 

You, Mr. Simple, will take the pinnace, and o^r Mr* 
Swinburne into the cutter.” 

Mr. Swinburne, sir !” replied I ; the brig will, in all 
probability, be in action soon, and bis services aa a gunner wiB^ 
be required.” 
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then, Mr. Hilton may go. Beatl tG quarters. 

lieutenant was close/to 
during my abser<(ie.^ ^ 
I juio(^ped into the pinnace, and shoved off ; ten other boats 
from the Acadia and the other nien-of-war were pulling in the 
same direction, and I joined them. The gun-boats had now 
opened fire upon the convoy astern, and were sweeping out to 
capture**thein, dividing themselves into two parties, and pulling 
towards different portions of the convoy. In half an hour we 
were within gunshot of the nearest, which directed its fire at 
us; but the lieutenant o^the Acasta, who commanded the 
detachment, ordered us to lie on our oays for a minute, while 
he divided his force in three divisions, of four boats each, with 
*nstructionf^hat we should each oppose a division two gun- 
boats, by pulling, to the outermost vessel *of the convoy, and 
securing ourselves as Ihuchtas possible from the ^re, by re- 
maining under her lee, ^and be in readiness to take them by 
boarding, if they approached to capture any of our vessels. 

This was well arranged. 1 had the con^mand of one division, 
for the first lieutenants had not been sent away from the Isis 
and Reindeer, and having inquired which of the divisions of 
gun-boats 1 was to oppose, I pulled for them. In the mean- 
time, we observed that tlie two praams, and two gun-boats, 
which had remained behind us, and had been firing at the 
R&eHRh^se, had also divided — one praam attacking the Acasta^ 
tke two gun-boats playing upon the Isis, and the otlier praam 
engaging the ^ttlesnake apd Reindeer ; the latter vessel being 
in a line with us, and about half a mile farther out, so that she 
could %.ot return any effectual fire, or, indeed, receive much 
damage. The Rattlesnake had the worst of it, the fire of the 
praam being chiefly directed to her. At the distance chosen 
by the enemy, the frigate's guns reached, but the other mcn- 
of-war, having only two Iqng ^ns, were not able to return the 
fire but with their two, the ct^rronades ‘being useless. 

One of the praams mounte^<} ten guns, and the other eight. 
The^laat was opposed to the Rattlesnake, and the fire was kept 
up yer^j^martly, particularly by the Acasta and the enemy, 
la tbout a quarter of dh hour 1 arrived with my division close 
tolhe vessel which was the nearest to the enemy. It was a 
large Sunderlatid-built ship. The gun-boats, wluch were 
quarter of a mile of har^ sweeping to her as fast as 
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they couldi ab soon as they perceived our approach^ directed 
their fire upon us, but w^hout success, except the last ^is* 
hf which, we being near enough, they had loaded with 
grape. The shot fell a little short, but one piece pf grape 
struck one of the bowmen of the pinnace, taxing off three 
fingers of his right hand asp he was pulling his oar. Before 
they could fire again, we were sheltered by the vessel, pulling 
close to her side, hid from the enemy. My boat was The only 
one in tlie division which carried a gun, and I now loaded, 
waiting for the discharge of the gdh.boats, and tlien, pulling 
a little a-head of the ship, firedaat them, and then returned 
under cover to load. 

This continued for* some time, the enemy not advancing 
Clearer, but^ pow tiring into the Sunderland-shipj^hich prtT^ 
tectcd us. At last 4he master of the ship lopked over the side, 
and said tb me, I say, my jokei^ do^ou call this giving me 
asmtance ? I think I was better off before you came. Then 
I had only my share of the enemy’s fire, but now tljat you 
have come, I have it.all. riddled like a sieve, and have 

lost four men already. Suppose you give me a spell now — 
pull behind the vessel a head of us. I *11 take my chance.*^ 

1 thought this request very reasonable, and as 1 should be 
really nearer to the enemy if I pulled to the next vessel, and all 
ready to support him if attacked, I complied with his wish. I 
had positive orders not to board with so smallf a forM!^*(the 
%ur boatf containing but forty men, and each ^n-boat having 
at least seventy,) unless iH^ey advaijped to capffire, and then 1 
was to run all risks. * 

I pulled up to the other vessel, a large brig, and the captain, 
as soon as we came along side, said, 1 see what you’re about, 
and I’ll just leave you my vessel to take care of. No use 
losing Hay men, or being knocked on the head.” 

'^AU’s right — you can’t doT)ey:qf, and we can’t do better 
either.” • . . • 

His boat was lowered* down^i^d getting in with his men, be 
pulled to another vessel, and Isiy behindeit, all ready to puU^ 
back if a breeze sprang up. ^ ^ 

As was to be expected the gun-boats lifted their fire to tbe 
deserted vessel, which the boats lay behind, and thus did tile 
action in our quarter continue until it was dark ; the gun^ 
boats not choosing to advance^^nd we restricted from gu^ng 
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disappeared^ the effect was very benitiful. In the distance^ the 
cannonading of the frigate^ ami other men -of- war/ an|wejpd ^ 
by the praams and gun -boats, reinforced by six more, as we 
afterwards foifnd out — the vivid flashing of the guns, reflected 
by the water, as smooth as glass — the dark outlines of the 
numerous convoy, with their sails hanging down the masts, 
one portion of the convoy appearing for a moment, as the guns 
were discharged in that direction, and then » disappearing, 
while others were momentarily seen — the roar of the heavy 
guns opposed to us — the crashing of the timbers of the brig, 
which was struck at every discharge, and very often perforated 
•—with the whizzing of the shot as it passed by ; — all this in 
'^'dark, yertfear^night, with every star in the hej^vens twink-# 
ling, and, as it were, looking down upon^s, was interesting, 
as well as llwful. ^ e • 

But I soon perceived that the gun.boats were nearing Us 
every time that they fired, and I now discharged grape alone, 
waiting for the flesh of the fire to Ascertain their direction. At 
last, I could perceive their long, low hulls, not two cables’ 
lengths from us, and their sweeps lifting from the water. It 
was plain that they were advancing to board, and 1 resolved 
to anticipate them if possible. 1 had fire J a-head of the brig, 
and I now pulled with all my boats astern, giving my orders 
to-^hMfficersy and laying on our oars in readiness. The gun- 
boats were about half a cable's length from each othdf, pullinjf < 
up abreast, anit^* passing at about^the same distance, when I 
directed the men to give way, I had determined to throw all 
my fmice upon the nearest boat, and in half a minute our bows 
were forced between theis sweeps, which we caught hold of to 
force our way alongside. 

The resistance of the Danes was very determined, ' Three 
times did I obtain a footi|ig ofl the deck, and three times was I 
thrown back into the boatsi^ At last we. bad fairly obtained 
our ground> and were driving ^fiem gradually forward, when, 
is 1 ran on the guiiwale to ontain a position more in advance 
of mf men, I received a blow with the butt end of a musket, I 
tiHlieve^n the shoulder, which knocked me overboard, and I 
fell between the sweeps, and sank under the vessel’s l^ttom. 

1 lose under her stem ; byt 1 was so shook with the violence 
^ of the^blow^ tbat I was for 80|ne time confused ; still I had 
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out to attack them. There was no moon, and, 
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Strength t# Ijeep myself above watcr^ ani paddled^ as it ap^ 
peared^ away from the ^ssel, until 1 hit against a si^ep 
wjji^h^haA fallen overboard. This supported me^ and I gradu- 
ally recovered myself. ^ 

The loud report of a gun close to me startled fne, and I per- 
ceived that it was from the gun boat which 1 had boarded^ and 
that her head was turned in the direction of the other gunboat. 
From this, with the noise of the sweeps pulling, I kflew that 
iny men had, succeeded in capturing her. [ hallooed, but they 
did not hear me, and 1 soon lost sfght of her. Another gun 
was now fired ; it was from the diher gun-boat retreating, and 
I perceived her pulling in-shore, for she passed me not twenty 
yards off. I now helti the sweep with my hands, and struck 
•out off the^s];^ore, in the direction of the convoy 

A light breeze rippled the water, and 1 l^new that 1 had no 
time to Idfee. In about five miniges I^ieard the sound of oar^ 
{tnd perceived a boat crossing me, 1 hailed as loud as 1 could 
— they heard me; laid on their oars — and I hailed again-—* 
they pulled to me, and took^me in. It was the master of the 
brig, who, aware of the capture of one gun-boat, and the retreat 
of the other, was looking for his vessel ; or, as he told me, for 
what was left of her. In a short time we found her, and, 
although very mucli cut up, she had received no shot under 
water. In an hour the breeze was strong, the cannonading 
had ceased in every direction, and we had • repaii^d Hirer 
^damages^so as to be able to make sail, and continue our course 
through the Sound. ^ ^ 

Here I may as wdl relate the events of the action. One of 
the other divisions of gun -boats had retreated when attacked 
by the boats. The other had beaten off the boats, and killed 
many of the men, but had suffered so much themselves, as to 
retreat Vi thout making any capture. The Acasta lost four men 
killed, and seven wounded; the «](^is, three men wounded; 
the Reindeer *had nobody hurt ; the Rattlesnake had six men 
killed, and two wounded, incl^^ng the captain ; but of that I 
shall speak hereafter. 1 Wnd tSat I was by no means seriojisly 
hurt by the blow I had received : my shoulder was ^ff for a 
week, and very much discoloured, but nothing more. When 
1 fell overboard I had struck against a sweep, which had cut 
my ear half off. The captain of tbe brig gave me dry dothes, 
and in a few hours 1 was very comfortably asleep, hoj^ing to 
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join my ship the next day; but in this 1 was ^disappointed. 

breeze was favourable and fre|bj and we wero clear of tJie 
Sound ; but a long way astern of the convoy, and nonq 9 f J;he 
headmost mcn-of-war to be seen. I dressed and went on deck^ 
and immediafely perceived that 1 had little chance of joining 
my ship until we arrived at Carlscrona, which proved to be the 
case. About ten o’clock, the wind died away, and we had from 
that tiifte such baffling light winds, that it was six days before 
we dropp 'd our anchor, every, vessel of the convoy having 
arrived before us. ** 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DEAD AAN ATTENDS CiT Tiy AUCTION OF HIS OWN KPFJ'.CTS, A>n 

BIDS THE SALE TO STOP ONE MORE TUAN WAS WANTHl) *— • FETiyi 

STEPS INTO HIS OWN SHOES AGAIN CAPTAIN HAWKINS TAKES A 

FRIENDLY INTEREST IN PETER^S PAPERS RIGA DALSAM STERNLY 

REFUSED TO RE ADMITTED FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SHlp's COMPANY. 

Ae soon as the sails were furled, I thanked the master of the 
vessel for his kindness, and requested the boat. He ordered it 
to be manned, saying, How glad your diaptain will be to see 
you ! " I doubted that. We shook hands, and I pulled to the 
Rottlwiaake, which lay about two cables’ length astern of us. 
1 had put on *a jacket, when I left the brig on seP/ice, aiuf 
coming in a m^jcchantmen ^ boat, no attention was paid to me ; 
indeed, pwing to circumstances, no one ^as on the look-out, 
and I ascended the side unperceived. 

The men and officers were on the quarter-deck, attending 
the sale of dead men’s effects before the mast, and every eye 
was fixed upon six pairs of nankeen trowsers exposed by the 
purser's steward which I recpgrfised as my own. Nine shiUings 
for six pairs of nankeen trowr ers,” cried the purser’s steward. 

Come, my men, they’re wo/th more than tliat,*' observed 
the captain, who api^ar^ to 'te very facetious. It ’s better 
to 1:^ in his trowsers than in his shoes." This brutal remark 
created a silence for* a moment. Well, then, steward, let 
them go. One would think that pulling 'on his trowsers 
would make you as afraid^ as he was,*’ continued tihe captain 
laughUjg* 
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“ Shamed*'* was cried out by one or two of the oiScers, and 
t 1 recognizejf Swinburne’s vo|ce as one, ^ 

Mere* likely if they put on yours,'’ cried I, in a loud iiu 
dignant tone, ^ * 

Every body started, and turned round ; Captain Hawkins 
staggered to a carronade : I beg to report myself as having 
rejoined my ship, sir," continued I. 

Hurrah, my lads f three cheers for Mr. Simple^*' said 
Swinburne, • 

The men gave them with emphasis. The captain looked 
at me, and without saying a word, lAstily retreated to his cabin. 
1 perceived, as he went, down, that he had his arm in a sling. 
I thanked the men for their kind feeling tqjyards me, shook 
hands with Thompson and VV''ebster, who warmly congratulated 
me, and thjn with old Swinburne, (who^^^eariy wruijg my arm 
ofR and gave my shoulder such pa#n, as to make me cry out,) 
jiiid with the others who extended theys. I desired the sale 
of my effects to be stopped j ^fortunately for me, it had but 
just begun, and the articles were all returned. Thompson had 
informed the captain that he knew my father’s address, and 
would take charge of my clothes^ and send them home, but the 
captain would not allpw him. 

In a few minutes, I received a letter from the captain, de- 
siring me to acquaint him in writing, for the information of 
Jjie senior^ officer, in what manner I had escaped. T’went 
down below, when I found one very melanchojjr^ face, that of 
the passed-midshipman of *1116 Acaala, who had received an 
acting order in my place. When 1 went to my desk, I found 
two important articles missing ; one, my private lettei^book, 
and the other, the journal which 1 kept of what passed, and 
from wlych this narrative has been compiled. I inquired of 
my messmates, who stated that t^e desk had not been looked 
into by any one but the captain, who, of course, must have 
possessed himself of thos^ importabt documents, 

1 wrote a letter containing 9 ijiort narrative of what had 
happened, and, at the same time, anothef on service to Xhe' 
captain, requesting that he would deliver up my propiyty, the 
private jourfial, and letter-book in his possession. The cap- 
tain, as soon as he received my letters, sent up word for his 
boat to be manned. As soon as it Was manned, I reported it, 
and then begged to know wbe^hfer he intended to comply with 
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iny request. He answered that he should not, and then went 
oi2> deck, and quitted the brig to£[)ull on board the senior^ 
officer. I therefore deterrni led iiimiediatcly to writs /tor the 
captain of t}ie Acasta, acquainting him with the conduct of 
Captain Hawkins, and requesting his interference. This 1 did 
immediately, and the boat thathad brought me on board not hav- 
ing left the brig, I sent tlic letter by it, requesting them to put it 
into the hands of one of the officers. The letter was receixx*d 
previous to Captain Hawkins' visit being over, •and the captain 
of the Acasta put it into his hands, inquiring if the statement 
were correct. Ca])tain H\twkinfe replied, tliat it was true that 
he had detained these papers, as there ^vasso much mutiny and 
disaffecti on in tl»em, and that he should not return them to me. 

“ Thar I " cannot permit," replied the captainK)f the Acasta, 
who w^as ^ware of ihq character of Captjftn Hawkins; “ if, by 
mistake, you have been putf in possession of any of Mr. Sim- 
ple's secrets, you are h^und in honour not to make use of them ; 
neither can you retain property ijot your own." 

But Captain Hawkins was determined, and refused to give 
them to me. 

“ Well, then. Captain Hawkins," replied the captain of the 
Acasta, you will oblige me by remaining on my quarter- 
deck till I come out of the cabin.'* 

The captain of the Acasta then wrote an order, directing 
CJpfSlfi Ha\fkins immediately to deliver up to him ^hc pap( 3 ij 8 
of mine in hi^ possession ; and coming out of the cabin, put 
it into Captain^ Hawkins* Aands, saying, “ Now, sir, here is a 
written order from your superior officer. Disobey it, if you 
dare. ® If you do, 1 will put you under an arrest, and try you 
by a court-martial. I can only regret, that any captain in his 
M^esty's service should be forced in this way to do Jiis duty 
;^is a gentleman and a man of honour.** 

‘ Captain Hawkins bit his lip at the order, and the cutting 
lemarks accompanying it. •’ • 

“ Your boat is manned, syj ** said the captain of the Acasta, 
•in a severe tone. • 

Capt^n Hawkins came on hoard, sealed up the books, and 
sent Aem to the cap*tain of the Acasta, who re-directed them 
to me, on his Majesty’s service, and returned'them by the same 
hokt The public may tiiercfore thank the captain of the 
, Ibr tlie memoirs whichi ^ey are now reading. 
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From my messmates I gained the follolring intelligence of 
what had passed after I hacLquitted the brig. The fire of the 
praam Jiad cut them up severely, and Captain Hawkins had 
iiecn struck in the arm with a piece of tlie hammock rail, 
which had been shot away shortly after I left. 'Although the 
skin only was razed, he thought proper to consider himself 
badly wounded ; and giving up the command to Mr. Webster, 
the second lieutenant, had retreated below, where he rftnained 
until the action was over, Wlien Mr. Webster reported the 
return of the boats, with the capture of the gun-boat, and my 
supposed death, he was so doligliteil, that he quite forgot his 
wound, and ran on deck, rubbing his hands as he walked up 
and down. At last, he 'recollected himself, went down into his 
oabin, and caipe up again with his arm in a sRngS'* * 

The next mornirg, he went on board q| the Acasta, and 
made his rbport to the senior of^ccr, Bringing bade with him 
tllfe disapi)ointed passed-midshipman as my successor. He 
had also stated on the quarter-deck, tlTat if I had not been 
killed, he inteiKlcd to Jiave fi*ied me by a court-martial, and 
have turned me out of the service ; that he liad quite enough 
charges to ruin me, for he had been collecting them ever since 
I had been under his command ; and that now he would make 
that old scoundrel ot* a gunner repent his intimacy with me. 
All this was confided to the surgeon, who, as I before observed, 
was very much of a courtier ; but the surgeon had ^■epeatod it^to 
^’’hompsoil? the master, who now gave me the*informationi. 
There was one advantage yi ail thii^ which that I knew 
exactly the position tn which I stood, and what I had to 
expect. • 

During the short time that we remained in port, I took 
care that Riga hakam should not be allowed to come alongside, 
and the* men were all sober. We received orders from the 
captain of the Acasta to join the kdiy i|al, who was off the Texel, 
in pursuance 'of directions he bad received from the Admi- 
ralty to despatch one of* the gquadron, and we were selected 
from the dislike which he had taxen to Captain Hawkins, ^ • 
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AH OLD FRIEND IN A NEW CASE HEART OF OAK IN SWEDISH FIR — 

A A MAN, ALL THE W^ORLD OVER, AND SOMETHING MORE IN 

MANY Parts of it peter gets reprimanded for IIEING dilatory, 

DUX PROVES A TITLE TO A 1\EFEN(?E ALLOWED. * 

When we were about forty miles off the harbour, a frigate 
hove in sight. We made the private signal: she hoisted 
ovvedish coioftlrs, and kept away a couple of points to close 
with us. * ''' 

We were within two mileo of her when she up courses and 
took in her topgallant sails. As we closed to within two cables* 
lengths, she hove. to. We did the same ; and the captain de- 
sired me to lower down the boat, and hoard her, ask her name, 
by whom she was commanded, and offer any assistance if the 
captain required it. This was the usual custom of the service, 
and I went on hoard in obedience to my orders. When I 
arrived on the quarter-deck, I asked in French, whether there 
wisS any one who spoke it. The first lieutenant came forward, 
a0Tl tobk off his hat : 1 stated, that I was requested to ask the 
name of the vessel and the commanding officer, to insert it ill 
our log, and to offer anw services, that we could command. 
He replied, that the captain was on deckj and turned round, hut 
the capptain had gone dowm below. 1 will inform him of your 
message — I had no idea that he had quitted the deck and 
the first lieutenant left me. I exchanged a few compliments, 
and a little news with the officers on deck who appeared to be 
very gentlemanlike fellow^s, when the firstlieutenant requested my 
^ nresence in the cabin. 1 dea..ended the .door was opened — I 
announced by the firsts lieutenant, and he quitted the 
*cal^n. I looked a«^ the captain, who was sitting at the table : 
he was^R fine, stout man, with two or three ribands at his 
button-hole, and a lafge pair of mustachios. 1 thought that I 
had seen him before, but 1 could not recollect when : bis face 
was certainly familiar to me, but, as 1 had been informed by 
;ilhe oncers on deck, that the fajptain was a Count Shucksen, a 
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person I h%d never heard of, 1 thought th&i I must be mistaken^ 
1 therefore s^ldressed him in French, paying him a long com- 
pliment, -i^ith all the necesAry ei ceteras, ^ 

^he captain turned round to me, took his hand away from 
his forehead, which it had shaded, and looking hne full in the 
face, replied, Mr, Simple, I don’t understand but very little 
French. Spin your yarn in plain English.” 

1 started — '‘1 thought that I knew your face,” relied I ; 

am 1 mistaljen ? — no, it must be Mr. Chucks ! ” 

You are right, my dear Mr. Siifiple : it is your old friend, 
f’hucks, the boatswain, whom yoo^ now see. I knew you as 
soon as you came up the side, and I was afraid that you would 
immediately recognise ‘me, and I slipped down into the cabin 
(for which sg;)parent rudeness allow me to^ff» *ad apology^, 
that you might not sacplain before the officers.” 

We shdok hands heartily, and^hen^ie requested me to sit 
<k)wn. “ But,” said I, they told me on deck that the frigate 
was commanded by a Count Shucksen.* 

“ That is my presQpt ran<, my dear Peter,” said he ; " but 
as you have no time to lose, I will explain all. 1 know 1 can 
trust to your honour. You remember that you left me, as you 
and I supposed, dying in the privateer, with the captain’s jacket 
and epaulettes on my shoulders. When the boats came out, 
and you left the vessel, they boarded and found me. I was 
still breathing ; and judging of my rank by my <oat, they put 
•me into tHe boat, and pushed on shore. The jfrivatcer sank 
very shortly after. I was^not expgcted to lifb, but in a few 
days a change took place, and 1 was better. They asked me 
my name, and I gave my own, which they lengthened into 
Shucksen, somehow or another. 1 recovered by a miracle, and 
am now as well as ever I was in my life. They were not a 
little pfoud of having captured a captain of the British service, 
as they supposed, for they nevdr questioned me as to my real 
rank. After *some Y^eeks, I was lent home to Denmark in a 
running vessel ; but it so happened, that we met with a gale, 
and were wrecked on the Swedfsh coast, •close to Carlscronai 
The Danes were at that time at ^ar, having joined the Russians ; 
and they were made prisoners, while 1 was of course liberated, 
and treated with* great distinction ; but as 1 could not speak 
either French or thdr own language, I could not get on very 
well. However, 1 had a ban^me allowance, and peqniasion 

3 
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to go to England aB^>oon as I pleased. The Swede'g were then 
»t A with the Russians, and were fitting out thejr fleet ; but. 
Lord bless them ! they didn't huow much about it. * 1 amused 
myself w^alhing in the dock- yard, and looking at their rnollofis ; 
hut they had'not thirty men in the fleet who knew what they 
were about, and, as for a man to set them going, there wasn't 
one, AV^ell, Peter, you know I could not he idle, and so by 
degrees^ told one, and then told another — for many of the 
seamen understood English — until they went the riglil way to 
work ; and the captains arid officers w'erc very much obliged to 
me. At last, they all earner to me, and if they did not under- 
stand me entirely, I showed them how to do it with my own 
hands, and the fleet began to make a shbw^ wdth their rigging. 
Yi/e admfrat'Who commanded w^as very much obliged, and k 
seemed to come as^ regularly to my work aa,if 1 was paid for it. 
At last, tlie admiral caraej^ith an English inter]Lcter, and 
asked me vrhether I was anxious to go back to England, (ir 
would I like to join tfltir service. I saw what they wanted, 
and I replied that I had neither w^ife nor^child in England, and 
that I liked their country very much ; but I must take time to 
consider of it, and must also know what they had to }?ropc)se. 
I went home to ray lodgings, and, to make them more anxious, 
I did not make my appearance at tlie dotk-yard for three or 
four days, when a letter came from the admiral, offering mo 
t]iercofi»niand«of a frigate if I would join their service. I re- 
plied (for 1 knew how much they wanted me), that I would 
prefer an EngHyi frigate fo a Swedish one, and that I would 
not consent unless they ojSbred something more; and then, 
with the express stipulation that I should not take arms against 
my own country. They then waited for a week, when they 
ofTered to make me a Count, and give me the command of a 
frigate. This suited me, as you may suppose, Peter ; it w^as 
the darling wish of my hew|; I was to be made a gentleman. 
I consented, and was made^iCount Shucksen, and had a fine 
large frigate under my commaml. I then set to work with a 
will^ superintended the fitting ^jut of the whole fleet, and showed 
them wh^t an Englishman could do. We sailed, and you of 
courfse know the brusli* we had with the Russians, w^i^’h, I must 
'fay, did us no discredit, 1 was fortunate to distinguish myself^ 
^r I exchanged several bro|idsides with a Russian two-decked 
a^d came off with honour^ When we went into port I 
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got 1^ is riband.^ I was out afterwarrfs, and fell in witH a - 
liussian frrgate, and captured her, for uliich I received tins'* 
other ribald.* Since that I have been in high favour, and ^ow 
the* \ ii]:)eak the languages, 1 like the people very much. I am 
often at court when I am in harbour ; and, Pete^ I am 
married'* 

“ I wish you joy, count, wlih all my heart.*’ 

'' Yes, and well married too — to a Swedish countess of very 
high family, and I expect that I have a little boy or^girl by 
this time. Srf you observe, Peter, that I am at last a gentle- 
man, and, what is more, my children will be noble by two de- 
scents. Who would have thought that this would have been 
occasioned by my throjving the captain's jacket into the boat 
instead of rny own } And now, my dearer. Sinyde, that I 
liave made y,!m my confidant, I need not say, d(Hibt say a 
about it t(j any body# They certainly ^ouhU not do me much 
harm, hut still, they might do mitsome; and although I am 
not likely to meet any one who may rq^ognise me in this uni- 
form and these inustachios, y;*s just as well to keep the secret, 
which to you and O’Brien only would I have confided.” 

My dear count, replied I, your secret is safe with me, 
and my pleasure is very great. You have come to your title 
before me, at all evtgits, and I sincerely wish you joy, for you 
have obtained it honourably ; but, although I would like to talk 
with you for days, I must return on board, for I am now sailing 
• with a vqjy unpleasant captain.” • • 

I then, in a few words, stated where O’Brien was ; and when 
we parted, I went with hkn on degk, Count ?hucksen taking 
my arm, and introducing me as an old shipmate to his officers, 

“ I hope we may meet again/* said I, “ but I am afraid there 
is little chance.” 

“ Yflio knows ? ” replied he * “ see what chance has done 
for me. My dear Peter, God Wess you ! You are one of the 
very few whom I always loved, dad bless you, my boy I and 
never forget that all I bftivc is alf your command if you come 
my way.*' • * , 

I thanked him, and saluting the officerf, went down the^side. 
As I expected, when I came on board, the captain ^^manded, 
in an angry tone, why I iiad stayed so Ihng. I replied, that I 
was shown down into Count Shucksen's cabin, and he conversed^ 
so long, that I could not get^wa^ sooner, as it would not have 
£ E M * 
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been polite to have ^ft him before he had iinished his questions, 
t then gave a very civil message, and the captain sa*id no more: 
thq very name of a great man silenced him. * 


CHAPTER XXL 

« 

DAD NEWS FROM UOMC, AND 'WORSE ON BOARD NOTWITHSTANDING HIS 

PREVIOUS TRIALS, PETER FOUCED TO PREPARE FOR ANOTHER MHS. 

TROTTER AGAIN; IMPROVES AS SHE GROWS OLD CAPTAIN HAWKINS 

ANU HIS TWELVE CHARGES. 

ft 

No other event consequence occurred until we joined the 
fiHfBiral, vvho'Snly "detained us three hours with the fleet, and 
then sent ug homO' witly his despatches. TvV'e arrive^I, after a 
quiet passage, at Portsmouth; where I wrote immediately to my 
sister Ellen, requesting know the state of my father's health. 

I waited impatiently for an answer, and by return of post re- 
ceived one with a black seal. My father had died the day 
before from a brain fever ; and Ellen conjured me to obtain 
leave of absence, to come to her in her state of distress. The 
captain came on board the next morning, „and I had a letter 
ready written on service to the admiral, stating the circum- 
stances, and requesting leave of absence. 1 presented it to him 
and entrt'ated him to forward it. At any other timq 1 would , 
not have condescended : but the thoughts of my poor sister, 
unprotected anifalone, with.my father lyin^ dead in the house, 
made me humble and submissive. Captain Hawkins read the 
letter, afiid very coolly replied, " that it was very easy to say 
that my father was dead, but he required proofs." Even this 
insult did not affect me ; I put my sister's letter in his band— 
he read it, and as he returned it to me, he smiled maliciously. 

It is impossible for me to^ forward your letter, Mr. Simple, 
as 1 have one to deliver to yo^l." \ 

He put a large folio packet ^n^o my hand, and went below. 
T*' opened it: it was** copy of a letter demanding a court- 
martial upon me, with a long list of the charges preferred by 
him. 1 was stupified,* not so much set his asking f6r a court- 
martial, but at the conviction of the impossibility of my now 
b^g 8^e to go to the assistancetof my poor sister. 1 went 
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down intq^^he gun-room and tlirew rnys^f on a chair^ at tli« 
same lime tossing the letter to Thompson, the master. He 
read it o\<er carefully, and folded it up. ^ 

my word, Simple, I do not see that you have much 
to fear. These charges are very frivolous,’' * • 

No, no, that I care littlt; about ; but it is my poor sister* 

I had written for leave of absence, and now she is left and 
must be left, God knows how long, in such distressing cir- 
cumstances." 

Thompson looked grave. I had forgotten your father's 
death. Simple : it is indeed cruel. ^ 1 would offer to go myself, 
but you will want iny evidence at the court-martial. It can't 
be helped. Write to ycur sister, and keep up her spirits. Tell 
,hcr why you cannot come, and that it wilUtfll «id well." 

I (lid so; *and went early to bed, for I was really ill. The 
next morning, the official letter ^rom*the port-admiral came 
<iff, acquainting me that a court-martial had been ordered upon 
me, and that it would take place thatdUy week. I immediately 
resigned the command to 4he second lieutenant, and com« 
inenced an examination into the charges preferred. They 
Avere very numerous, and dated back almost to the very day 
that he had joined the ship. There were twelve in all. 1 shall 
not trouble the reader with the whole of them, as many were 
very frivolous. The principal charges were — 

1. For mutinous and disrespectful conduQt to jCaptain 
» Ilawkinspon (such a date), having in a conversation with an 

inferior officer on the quarter-deck stated that 4?aptain Hawkins 
was a spy, and had »pies ih the shi{). 

2 . For neglect of duty, in disobeying the orders of f aptain 

HaAvkins, on the night of the — of , 

3 . For having, on the of , sent away two boats 

from the ship, in direct opposition to the orders of Captain 
Hawkins. • ^ 

4. For hajiring again,^ on the ^oitiing of the of , 

held mutinous and disrespectful conversation relative to Captain 
Hawkins with the gunner of ship, Rowing the latter tp 
accui^ Captain Hawkins of cowardice, without reporting the 
same. ^ ^ 

5. For insulting expressions on the quarter-deck to Captain* 

Hawkins on his reioinimr the brisr on the momins of the— ^ 

of , 
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^ 6k For not causi^ the orders of Captain HaW^ns to be 
put in force on severed occasions, &r. &c. &c. 

And further, as Captain HaWkiife* testimony was^necessary 
in two of the ^charges, the King, on those charges^ w^as ((le 
prosecutbr. * 

Although most of these charges were frivolous, yet I at once 
perceived my danger. Some of them were dated back many 
months,* to the time before our ship’s company had been 
changed ; and 1 could not find the necessary witnesses. Indeed, 
in all but the recent charges, not expecting to be called to a 
court-martial, 1 had seriou^ difficulties to contend with. But 
the most serious was the first charge, which I knew not how 
to get over. Swinburne had most decidedly referred to the 
caa^inf wfien4.e%lked of spy captains ; and to call him as, 
evidence, would hurt him. However, wkh the assistance of 
Thompson,*! made the ^lest ^efcnce I coula, ready fo» my trial. 

Two days before my court-martial, 1 received a letter from 
Ellen, who appeared in* a state of distraction from this accu- 
mulation of misfortune. She toM me that my father was to 
be buried the next day, and that the new rector had written to 
her, to know when it would be convenient for the vicarage to 
be given up. That my father’s bills had been sent in, and 
amounted to twelve hundred pounds already^; and that she knew 
not the extent of the whole claims. There appeared to be 
nothingjeft hut the furniture of the house ; and she wanted 
to know wheriier the debts were to be paid with the«.money I • 
had left in (he funds for her use. I wrote immediately, re- 
questing her to liquidate every daiin, as far as my money 
went ; ^^nding her an order upon my agent to draw for the 
whole amount, and a power of attorney to him, to sell out the 
stock* 

1 had just sealed the letter, when Mrs* Trotter, who had 
attended the ship since our return to Portsmouth, begged to 
speak with me, and walkec^ in after her message, without 
waiting for an answer. My dear 'Mr.' Simple,” said she, 

V 1 bibw all that is^oing oit,^and I find that you have no 
lawyer assist you. Now 1 know that it ia necessary^ and 
will w/probably be u}f great service in your defence •— for 
are in distress and anxiety, they, have not their 
about them ; so 1 havq brought a friend pf jnine from 
Portsei^ a Vevy clever man, who/ for my sake, will updertako 
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your cause*; and I hope you will not refusi him, Y ou rccollecV 

giving me a,dozen pairs of stockings. I uid not refuse them, 
nor slii^U: ^ou refuse me ndW. 1 always said to Mr. TroAer, 

‘ <.?o*to a lawyer; ' and if he had taken my advice he would 
have done well. I recollect when a hackney- coaclfrnan Imashed 
the panel of our carriage — * Trotter/ says I, ' go to a lawyer;' 
and he very politely answered, ' Go to the devil j ' But what 
was the consequence ! — he ’s dead and 1 m bummingi Now, 
Mr. Simple, j^ill you oblige .me ? — it *8 all free gratis for 
nothing — not for nothing, for it's for my sake. You see, 
INIr. Simple, I have admirers yet,*^ concluded she, smiling. 

Mrs. Trotter’s advice was good; and although I would not 
listen to receiving his Services gratuitously, I agreed to employ 
diim ; and vyy useful did he prove againsl^sk clmrges,^md 
such a man as Capt^n Hawkins. He came on board that af- 
ternoon, Carefully examined int^all flie documelfts, and the 
Witnesses whom I could bring forward, showed me the weak 
side of iny defence, and took the pa^ilrs on shore with him. 
Every day he came qn boaftl, to collect fresh evidence, and 
examine into my case. 

At last the day arrived. I dressed myself in my best uni- 
form. The gun fired from the admiral’s ship, with the signal 
for a court-martial %t nine o'clock ; and I went on board, in a 
boat, with all the witnesses. On my arrival, 1 was put under 
the custody of the provost-martial. The captains o|;dt?red to 
* attend polled alongside one after another, and* were received 
by a party of marines, presenting t^eir arms.* 

At lialf-past nine,* the court was all assembled, and 1 was 
ushered in. Court-martials are o^ien courts, althodgl^ no one 
is permitted to print the evidence. At the head of the long 
table was the admiral, as president ; on his right hand, standing, 
was Ckptain Hawkins, as prosecutor. On each side of the 
table were six captains, sitting^qgr to the admiral, according 
to their seniority. At tJie hottoip, facing the admiral, was the 
judge-advocate, on whdse left hand I stood, as prisoner. The 
witnesses called in to be examiA^, were stationed on liis right; 
andiiehind him, by the indulgence of the court, a toall 
table, at which sat my l^al adviser, so close as to oe able to 
communicate with me. mm 

The court were all sworn, juid then took their seats. 
Stauncheons, with ropes cove*(q4 green baize, passed albi^ 
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were behind the chairs of the captains who coifiposea ttie 
courts so that they might not be crowded upon by jhose who 
caille in to listen to what passed. * * # c 

The charges were then read^ as well as the letters to and from 
the adnfiral, *by which the court-martial was demanded and 
granted ; and then Captain Hawkins was desired to open his pro- 
secution. He commenced with observing his great regret that he 
had beeit forced to a measure so repugnant to his feelings ; his 
frequent cautions to me^ and the Indifference with which 1 treated 
them ; and, after a preamble, composed of every falsity that 
could be devised, he commqpced with the first charge ; and 
stating himself' to be the witness, gave his evidence. When it was 
finished, I was asked if I had any queltions to put. By the 
adaiee of ifiy law^hs I replied, No.*' The president then* 
asked the captains^ composing the court-qpartial, commencing 
according t(f their senionty, whether they wished th ask any 
questions. * 

I wish,” said the ''second captain who was addressed, 
to ask Captain Hawkins, wheth&r, when he came on deck, 
he came up in the usual way in which a captain of a man-of- 
war comes on his quarter-deck ; or whether he slipped up 
without noise ” 

Captain Hawkins declared that he came up as he usually 
did. This was true enough, for he invariably came up by 
stealth. « • 

Pray, Captain Hawkins, as you have repeated a ^ood deal 
of conversation ilSiicli passe^ between, the first lieutenant and the 
gunner, may I ask you how long you weib by their side with- 
out tiieii; jfcrceiving you.” 

A very short time,*' was the answer. 

But, Captain Hawkins, do you not think, aHowing that 
you came up on deck in your usual way, as you term it, that 
you would have done better, /o*^have hemmed or hawed, so as 
to let your officers know tnat«you were present? * I should he 
sorry to hear all that mig^t be said of me in my sup- 
posed absence/' « 

’T9 this observation. Captain Hawkins r^ied, that ht was 
m astonidSed at the conversation, thaj^^he was quite ^ireathless, 
tl]^- then, had the highest opinion of mb. 

Y Ko moie qmestions were gske^, and they proeeeM to the 
This was a ver^ trifling one — for Ujghting a 
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Stove, contrary to orders. The evidenced brought forward w4s 
tlie sergeant of marines. When his evidence in favour of the 
c)|ar^S had been given, I was asked by the president, if f had 
any questions to put to the witness. 1 put the following ; — 
bid you repeat to Captain Hawkins that 1 hail ordered 
the stove to be lighted } ” • 

I did.»' 

Are you not in the custom of reporting, direct td the cap- 
tain, any negfligence, or disobedience of orders, you may wit- 
ness in the ship ? 

I am.” 

Did you ever report any thing of the sort to me, as first 
lieutenant, or do you always report direct to the cantain." 

• I alwajtts reportidirect to the captain.^ 

By the captain]|£ orders 
Yes.*' 

* The following questions were then gut by some of the ment- 
bers of the court : — 

You have served in otlfer ships before ? ” 

Yes.” 

** Did you ever, sailing with other captains, receive an order 
from them, to report direct to them, and not through the firsT 
lieutenant ? ” 

The witness here prevaricated. 

Answer directly, yes or no.” 

No.^ 

The third charge was then brought forwarcl — for sending 
away boats contrary^© express orders. This was substantiated 
by Captain Hawkins* own evidence, the order having been 
verbal. By the advice of my counsel, I put no questions to 
Captain Hawkins ; neither did the court. 

The' fourth charge — that of holding mutinous conversation 
with the gunner, and allowing film accuse the captain of un- 
willingness fo engage the enenfy— was then agdn substan- 
tiated by Captain Hawkins, as Ae only witness. I again left 
my reply for my defence ; and one onl^ question was pgt by 
one^ the members, which was, to inquire of Captain^ awkins, 
as he appeared peculiarly unfortunate ill overhearing conv erse 
ations, whether he walked up as usual to the taffrail, or wRET** 
ther he er^t up. ^ • 

Captain Hawkins gave the fame answer as before* • 
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' The fifth chai^dj-— for insulting expressions do Captain 
Hawkins^ on my rejoining the brig at Carlscroi^^ was then 
brought forward ; and the sergeia;il of marines and 7)ne^ of the 
seamen appe^ed as witnesses. This charge excited a %reat 
deal of amusement. In the cross-examination by the members 
of the court, Captain Hawkins was asked wliat he meant by 
the expression, when disposing of the clothes of an officer who 
was killed in action, that the men appeared to think that his 
trowsers would instil fear. « 

Nothing more upon •my honour, sir,” replied Captain 
Hawkins, than an imputation that they were alarmed, lest 
they should be haunted by his ghost.” 

Then, of course, Mr. Sim))le meanf the same in his reply,” 
obgRrved ffie <J8pt?hi sarcastically. ^ » 

The remainder^f tlie charges were th^n brought forward ; 
but they wSre of little &nsc(pience. The witnesses wire chiefly 
the sergeant of marines, and the spy-glass of Captain Hawkins, 
who had been watching me from the shore* 

It WAS late in the afternoon •'before, they were all gone 
through ; and the president dien adjourned the court, that 1 
might bring forward my own witnesses, in my defence, on the 
following day ; and 1 returned on board tlie UattleBnake. 


CHAPTER y^XIL 

• 

\ GOOD ^DXFEKCE IfOT ALWAYS GOOD AGAINST A HAD ACCUSATION PETER 

WiNS^HE HEARTS OF lllS JUDGES, YET LOSES HlS CAUSE, AND IS DIS- 
MISSED HIS SKIS 

The next day 1 commenced my defence ; I preferred* calling 
my own witnesses first, and^by the advice of my counsel, and 
at the request of Swinburne, called {lim. 1 put the follow- 
Il3g questions : — 

« When we were« talking Mu the quarter-deck^ was it fine 
wea&er?” 

, ‘f Yes, it was.” • 

Do you think that you might Have heard any one cqming 
oil. deck, in the usuel way, up the companion laddffi\ 
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ji/u YDTi iijiraij. uien, to imply that Cr,btain Hawkins caiu^ 
upstealthil,?" Py 

l«have an idea he poiAiccd upon us, as a cat does ^ a 
mouse.” ^ 

What were the expressions made use of? * 

I said that a spy captaiipwould always find spy followers,” 
In that remark, were you and Mr. Simple referring to your 
own captain.”" • 

The rernark was mine : what Mr. Simple was thinking of 
I can’t tell ; but I did refer to the*captain, and he has proved 
that I was right.” • 

This bold answer of Swinburne’s rather astonished the court, 
who commenced crosVquestioning him ; but he kept to his 
* original asset^tion — that I had only answ^d^neftlly. • 

To repel the sccq^d charge, 1 produced jpo witnesses. But 
to the thfird charge I brought foiwanrthree witnesses, to piove 
that Captain Hawkins’ orders were, that 1 should send no boau 
on shore — not that I should not semf them on board of the 
men- of- war close lo us, • 

111 answer to the fourth charge, I called Swinburne, who 
stated that if I did *hot, he would come forward. Swinburne 
acknowledged that he accused the captain of being shy, and 
that I reprimanded him for so doing. 

Did he say that he would repeat you ? ” inquired one of 
the captains. — No, sir," rejdied Swinburne, ’«au8e he 
never ra&nt to do it." 

This was an unfortuni^e answe|^ 

To the fifth charge, I brought several witnesses to prove the 
words of Captain Plawkins, and the sense in which they were 
taken by the ship’s company, and the men calling out 
" Shame ! ** when he used the expression. 

ToVefute the other charges I called one or two witnesses, 
and the court then adjourned,*iiiqiyring of me when I would 
be ready to ^mmence my del'eote. 1 requested a day to pie* 
pare, which was readily grafted and the ensuing day the 
court did not sit. 1 hardly nSed say that 1 was busilj^eia> 
ploy^, arranging my defence with my counseU last idl 
was done,<and I went Uhbed tired and*unhappy; but I slept 
soundly, which ‘ could hot be said of my counsel, for heUMp 
on shore at eleven o'clock, apd aat up all night, arcang^og and 
making a fair copy. 
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* After all^ the faii|»8t court of Justice is a naval «court-inar« 
tial — no brow-beating of witnesses, an evident iivciination to. 
warns the prisoner — every allo^-alce and every favouV grained 
him^ and no |egal quibbles attended to. It is a court of equity, 
with very few exceptions ; and the humbler the individual, 
the greater the chance in his favour. 

1 was awoke the following morning by my counsel, who had 
not gond to bed the previous night, and who had come off at 
seven o'clock to read over with me my defeiuie. At nine 
o'clock I again proceeded dn board, and, in a short time,* the 
court was sitting. 1 came iy, handed my defence to the judge- 
advocate, who read it aloud to the court. I have a copy still 
by me, and will gjye the whole of it to fhe reader. 

Mr. Presiefent and Gentlemen, 

" After nearly fourteen ytiers' service in his Majesty's navy, 
during which I have b^n twice made prisoner, twice wounded^ 
and once wrecked and, as 1 trust 1 shall prove to you, by 
certificates and the public despatches, 1 have done my duty with 
seal and honour — 1 now find myself in a situation in which 
I never expected to be placed — that of being arraigned before 
and brought to a court-martial for charge^ of mutiny, disaf- 
fection, and disrespect towards my superior officer. 1^ the 
honourable court will examine the certificates 1 am about to 
produce,* they* will find that, until 1 sailed with Captain 
Hawkins, my conduct has always been supposed to tiave been 
diametrically opifosite to thgt which js now imputed to me. 1 
have always been diligent and obedient !o command ; and 1 
have oifiy to regret that the captains, with whom I have had 
the honour to sail, are not now present to corroborate, by their 
oral evidence, the truth of these documents. Allow me, in the 
first place, to point out to the court, that the charges against 
me are spread over a larga spaSe of time, amounting to nearly 
eigbteeif^'iaionths, during ^e«whole of* which period. Captain 
Hawkins never stated to me that it was his intention to try 
melty a court-martial; and, although repeatedly in the pre- 
landB of a#emor officer, has never preferred any charge afliinst 
The articles of ^ar state exprq^ly, that if any officer, 
ot marine, has any complaint to make, he is tq do so 
hi$ arrival at any port ar fieft, where he ma^ &lt in with 
a sit^ar office. I admit th%t thia artide of wal refefs to 
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complaints t«i be made by inferiors against Superiors ; but, at 
the same tim^ I venture to submit to the honourable court, 
that^a s\iphrior is equally btflnd to prefer a charge, or to 
notice *that that charge will be preferred, on the first seasonable 
opportunity, instead of lulling the ofiender into security, and 
disarming him in his defence,^ by allowing the time to run on 
so long as to render him incapable of bringing forward his wit. 
nesses. I take the liberty of calling this to your attention, and 
shall now proceed to answer the charges which have been 
brought against me. 

" 1 am accused of having held a jconversation with an infe. 
rior officer on the quarter-deck of his Majesty's brig Rattlesnake, 
in which my captain w^s treated with contempt That itrmay 
i^ot be suppos/;d that Mr. Swinburne was a*.iWw acquaintance, 
made upon my joiningythe brig, 1 must observe, that he was an 
old shipmafte, with whom I had s^,rve(^many yeari^; and with 
wUose worth I was well acquainted. He was my instructor 
in my more youthful days, and has lieen 'rewarded for his 
merit, with the warrant whi6h he now holds as gunner of his 
Majesty’s brig Rattlesnake. The offensive observation, in the 
first place, was not mttne ; and, in the second, it was couched 
in generd terms. Here Mr. Swinburne has pointedly con* 
fessed that he did refer to the captain, although the observation 
was in the plural ; but that does not prove the charge against 
me — on the contrary, adds weight to the assestion pf Mr. 
Swinbum^l that I was guiltless of the present charge. That 
Captain Hawkins has act^ as a spy, his o^?n evidence on 
this charge, as well a^that brought forward by other witnesses, 
will decidedly prove ; but as the trutli of the observatiqp does 
not warrant its utterance, 1 am glad that no such expression 
escaped my lips. 

U^on the second charge 1 shall dwell but a short time. 
It is true that there is a general order that no stoves shall be 
alight after sp certain hour ; but I will appeal to the honour- 
able court, whether a first lieut^ant is not considered to have a 
degree of licence of judgment ih*/dl that concerns the interior 
discf-^Hne of the ship. The surgeon senj; to say that a sihve 
was required for one the sick. 1* was in bed at the 
time, and replied' immediately in the affirmative. Does 
tain Hawkins mean to assert to honourable court, that lie 
would have refused the reque^ of the surgeon ? eer- 
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vtainly not. The only error 1 committed, if lit w^e an %rror, 
was not going throilgh the form of awaking Captain Hawkins, 
to4%k the permission, which, as fifst lieutenant, 1 tlfought my- 
self authorised to give. * * 

The clftirge against me, of having sent away two boats, 
contrary to his order, 1 have already disproved by witnesses. 
The order of Captain Hawkins was, not to communicate with 

theshoie. My reasons for sending away the boats (Here 

Captain Hawkins interposed, and stated to the j>resident that 
ray reasons were not necessary to be received. The court was 
cleared, and, on our return, the court had decided, that my 
reasons ought to be givep; and I continued.) My reasons 
for sending away these boats, or rather«it was one boat which 
was, despatchod frigates, if 1. remember well, were^p 

that the brig was in a state of mutiny. LThe captain had tied 
up one of the men^and ^le ship's company refused to he dogged. 
Captain Hawkins then went on shore to the admiral, to report 
the situation of his shif#, and I conceived it my duty to make 
it known to the men.of-war onchared cl<^ to us. 1 shaU not 
enter into further particulars, as they will only detain the 
honourable court ; and 1 am aware thatMhis court-martial is 
held upon my conduct, and not upon that of Captain Hawkins. 
To the charge of again holding disrespecfful language on ihe 
quarter-deck, as overheard by Captain Hawkins, 1 must refer 
the honourable court to the evidence, in which it is plainly 
proved that remarks upon him were not mine^but those * 
of Mr. Swinbunre, and that I remonstrated with Mr. Swinburne 
for using such unguardeif expressions. • The only point of 
diffic^lp* is, whether it was not my duty to have reported such 
language. 1 reply, that there is no proof that I did not intend 
to report it ; but the presence of Captain Hawkins, who heard 
what was said, rendered such report unnecessary. 

On the fifth charge, must beg that the court will be 
pleased to consider that s^mi^ allowant^ ought to«be made for 
a moment of irritation. My character was traduced by Cap- 
lin Hawkins, suppt^ng that sT was dead ; so much so, that 
eveirlhe idup's company cried out ehame, I am awai^j^iat 
no languif|e of a appqrior officer can warrant a retqrt from an 
^HjQjgijor ; but, as what I intended to^mply by that language is 
aot yet known, although Captain Hawkins has given an expla- 
nation to his, I shall merely^ 8 a 2 ,*chat 1 meant no moite by my 
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insinuations,* than Captain Hawkins did at. the time by those* 
which he nj^de use of with respect to me. • 

‘ •tip*n the other trifling Charges brought forward, I la^o 
stress, as I consider them fully refuted by the evidence which 
lias been already adduced ; and I shall merely oDserve, that, 
for reasons best known to himself, I have been met with a most 
decided hostility on the part of Captain Hawkins, from the 
time that he first joined the ship ; that, on every occasion, he 
has used all hia efforts to render, me uncomfortable, and embroil 
me with others ; that, not content T^th narrowly watching my 
conduct on board, he has resortec^to his spy-glass from the 
shore ;.and, instead of assisting me in the execution of a duty 
sufficiently arduous, he*bas thrown every obstacle in my* way, 
f>laced inferiov officerdas spies over my cot^flict^nd^adewne 
feel so humiliated in me presence of the shin's company, over 
i^hich 1 l&ve had to superintend anif in me disciplining of 
which I had a right to look to him for support, that, were it 
not that some odium would ncccssarily%e a1;tached to the sen- 
tence, I should feel it-as on^of the happiest events of my life 
that I were dismissed from the situation which 1 now hold 
under his command.^ I now beg that the honourable court will 
allow the documents,! lay upon the table to be read in support 
of my character.*' 

When this was over, the court was cleared, that they might 
decide up^n the sentence. 1 waited about half an hour in the 
greatest anxiety, when 1 was again summoned tcT attend. The 
usual forms of reading th^ papers ]|(ere gone tRrough, and then 
came the sentence, wliich was read by the president, he and the 
whole court standing up with their cocked hats on thei| heads. 
After the preamble, it concluded with saying, that it was the 
opinion of that court that the charges had been partly proved, 
and therefore, that Lieutenant Peter Simple was dismissed his 
ship ; but, in consideration of foM gpod character and services, 
his case was*strongly r^ommended to the consideration of the 
Lords Commissioners of the ^(toiralty.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

• 

PETEK LOOKS UPON HIS LOSS AS SOMETHING GAINED GOES ON BOARD 

THE RATTLESNAKE TO PACK UF> AND 18 OBDEHEO TO PACK OFF 

POLITE LEAVE-TAKING BETWEEN RELATIONS MRS. TROTTER BETTER 

AND BErrSU GOSS TO LONDON, AND AFTERWARDS l^ALLS INTO ALL 

MANNER OF MISFORTUNES BT\THE HANDS OF ROBBERS, AND OF HIS 
OWN UNCLE. 

I BTAXtfDLY knew whether I felt glad OT«Borry at this sentence. 
On,the’or? haL'^d," 't was almost a death-blow to my future^ 
advancement or employment in the serviJ^? ; on tfie other, the 
recommendation v®fy much softened down the sentence, and I 
was quite happy to be quit of Captain Hawkins, and free to 
hasten to my poor sistei. 1 bowed respectfully to the court, 
wliich immediately adjourned. ^Captain Hawkins followed 
the captains on the quarter-deck, but none of them would speak 
to him — so much to his disadvantage h.ti come out during 
the trial. 

About ten minutes afterwards, one of^ the elder ca}^ tains 
composing the court called me into the cabin. Mr. Simple,** 
said he, we ^ire all very sorry for you. Our sentence could 
not be more lenient, under the circumstances ; it was that 
conversation witV the gunner at the taffrail which floored you. 
It must be a warning to to hi moie Careful in future, 
how you permit any one to speak of the conduct of your su- 
periors bn the quarter-deck. I am desired by the president 
to let you know, that it is our intention to express ourselves 
very strongly to the admiral in your behalf ; so much so, that 
if another captain applies for you will have no dilSculty in 
being appointed to a ship^; ^d as for leaving }K)ur present 
ship, under any other circumstances^ \ should consider it a 
njatter of con^atulatj|pn.*' ** 

1 %^rned my sincere thanks, and soon afterwards 
the gu^d-^iip, and w^it on board oi^he brig to pack up my 
aitd take leave of my messMtes. On my arrival, I 
fi^nd that Captain Hawkins had preceded me, and he was on 
wW 1 came up the side.^ I hastened down into the 
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gun-iPoom, I received the coiidolemetits of my mess-^ 

mates. l| 

Simplb,* I wish you joif/’ cried Thompson, loud enn^gh 
foi^the* captain to hear on deck. " I wish I had your luck ; 
I wish somebody would try me by a court-martiA'* • 

As it has turned out/’ replied I, in a loud voice, and 
after the communication made to me by the captains com])Osing 
the court, of what they intend to say to the Admiral t]^ I agree 
with you, Thompson, that it is a very kind act on the part of 
Captain Hawfcns, and I feel quite grateful to them.” 

Steward, come — glasses/* cried Thompson, and let us 
drink success to Mr. Simple.” • 

All this was very aanoying to Captain Hawkins, who over- 
.heard every word.. When our glasses weii^llid— 
your good health, anf may I meet with as good a messmate,” 
said Thompson. • •• • 

• At this moment, the sergeant marines put his head in at 
the gun-room door, and said, in a mast insolent tone, that 1 
was to leave the ship immediately. 1 was so irritated, that 1 
threw my glass of grog in his face, and he ran up to the cap- 
tain to make the coM^laint : but 1 did not belong to the ship, 
and even if I had, I would have resented such impertinence. 

Captain Hawking was in a great rage, and 1 believe would 
have written for another court-martial, but he had had enough 
of them. He inquired very particularly of the^sergeant whe- 
ther he lAd told me that I was to leave the slyp dffectly, or 
whether, that Captain Hawkins desired that j^should leave the 
ship immediately ; and fiftding thft he had not given the latter 
message, (which I was aware of, for had he given it, I dare 
not have acted as I did,) he then sent down again bj one of 
the midshipmen, desiring me to leave the ship immediately. 
My reply was, that I should certainly obey his orders with the 
greatest pleasure. 1 hastened to^pack up my clothes, reported 
myself ready to the second-lieutentfht, who went up for per- 
mission to man a bbat,^hich wi» refused by Captain Hawkins, 
who said I might go on shor^in a sho^e-boat I called one 
aJijgpide, shook hands with all my messmates, and when *1 
arrived oi\ the quarterback, with Swiu^^rne, and tbme of the 
best men, who oame fomard, Captain Hawkins stood 
binnacle, bursting with rage. As I went over the planeshear, 

1 took my hat to him, aftd Wished him good momii^ very 

3 • 
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respectfully, adding, “ If you have any cdlnniv.’ids fofr my 
'uncle, Captain Ha\|kins, 1 shall be glad to execute them.’* 
^his observation, which showed him that I Icitew.the con* 
nexion and correspondence bi^twcen them, made him g&sp 7 /ith 
emotion- % Leave the ship, sir, or by God I *11 put you in 
irons for mutiny,” cried he. 1 again took off my hat, and 
went down the side, and shoved* off. 

As soon as I was a few yards distant, the men jumped on 
the carronades and cheered, and I perceived Captain Hawkins 
order them down, and before I was a cable s ^eAgth from her, 
the pipe " All hands to punishment so I presume some of 
the poor fellows suffered foa their insubordination in showing 
their good-will. 1 acknowledge thai^l might have left the 
shig^ ia^j^or^^dignified manner, and that my conduct was not 
altogether correct ; but still, 1 state what I realty did do, amt 
some allow^ce must ht made for my melings. TJiis is cer- 
tain, that my conduct afterHhe court-martial was more de- 
serving of punishiaent |han that for which 1 had been tried ; 
but I was in a state of feverish ^citement, and hardly knew 
what 1 did. 

When I arrived at Sally Port, I hj^ my effects wheeled 
up to the Blue Posts, and packing up those which I most re- 
quired, I threw off my uniform, and was once more a gentle- 
man at large. I took my place in the mail for that evening, 
sent a letter of thanks, with a few bank notes, to my counsel, 
and thed sat jown and wrote a long letter to O^Brienj^acquaint- < 
ing him with events which had taken place. 

1 had just finished, and sealed it ^up, when in came 
Mrs. Trotter. 0 my dear Mr. Simple ! 1 ’m so sorry ; and 
I have ^oorne to console you. There *s nothing like women 
when men are in affliction, as poor Trotter used to say, as he 
laid his head in my lap. When do you go to town ? ” , 

" Thia evening, Mrs. Trotter,” 

I hope I am to contiAud to attend the ship ? ” 

I hope so too, Mrs. Troher ; 1 liave no doubt but you 
will” 

^WJN^ow, Mr. Simplt, how are you off for money } 
want a litA ? You c& pay me by-ai^by. Don’t ^be iraSwl • 
quite so poor* as I was whei^ou came down to mess 
wSBaTtrotter and me, and when you gave me a dozen pairs of 
atockinga; I know vthat it % to want money, and whiat it is 
to wantOriends.” 
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^'Wany^*thaiAfi to you, Mrs. Trotter/' riplied I ; “ but y 
have sufficient to take me home, and tliep^I can obtain more.” 

VTellf f 'm glad of it, j^ut it was offered in earnest. .j^r 
byS, G8d bless you ! Come, Mr. Simple, give me a kiss ; it 
won’t be the first time.” ♦ • 

1 kissed her, for 1 felt grateful for her kindness ; and with 
a little smirking and ogling she quitted the room. I could 
not help thinking, after she was gone, how little we ]^now the 
hearts of others. If 1 had been asked if Mrs. Trotter was a 
person to have done a generous action, from what 1 had seen 
of her in adversity, I should have decidedly said. No. Yet in 
this offer she was disinterested, f8r she knew the service well 
enough to be aware that 1 had little chance of being *0 first 
^lieutenant again, ancL of being of servic^NA>«Jier. «H^(^how 
often does it also occi^, that those who ought, from gratitude or 
long friendship, to do all they can to Bssist^^ou, turn from you 
«n your necessity, and prove falS and treacherous ! It is God 
alone who knows our hearts. I sent «ny letter to O’Brien to 
the admiral’s office, sat dogtrn to a dinner which I could not 
taste, and at seven o’clock got into the mail. 1 was very ill ; 
1 had a burning few and a dreadful headache, but 1 thought 
only of my sister. 

When I arrived ♦n town I was much worse, but did not 
wait more than an hour. I took my place in a coach which 
did not go to the town near which we resided for I had in- 
quired anl found that coach was full, and 1 did not choose to 
wait another day. The coach in which 1 t(#k ray place went 
within forty miles «f thh vicaragb, and 1 intended to post 
across the country. The next evening 1 arrived at the point 
of separation, and taking out my portmanteau, ordered a chaiiie, 
and set off for what had once been my home. I could hardly 
hold my head up, I was' so ill, and 1 lay in a corner of the 
chaise in a sort of dream, kept from sleeping from intense 
pain in the forehead and temples. • 

It was about niiie o’^.ock at nTght, when we were in a dread- 
ful jolting road, the shocks j^oceeding^from which gave me 
agom^ing pain, that the chaise was stopped by two menfWIio 
or^ed n|e out on t^jgrass. One stjpod over m^ while the 
other rified the. chaise. uThe post-boy, who appeared 
to the transaction, remained quietly on his horse, and as sOon 
as they had taken my effscu, lumed round and drove off. 
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\ Tlley then rifled! my person^ taking away eifery <:hing that I 
leaving me noting but my trowsers and shirt. After a 
ahqp^t consultation^ they ordered me to walk on in*tlie. direction 
in wmch we had been procc^ling in the chaise^ and t8 baeten 
as fast as 1 Eould^ or they would blow my brains out. 1 com- 
plied with their request, thinking myself fortunate to have 
escaped so well. I knew that l*was still thirty miles at least 
from the vicarage ; but ill as I was, 1 hoped to be able to reacli 
it on foot. I walked during the remainder of the night, but I 
got on but slowly. I reeled from one side of the road to the 
other, and occasionally sat down to rest. Morning dawned, 
and 1 perceived habitations tnot far from me. 1 staggered on 
in my, course. , 

Thei^fgyer raged in me, my head was splitting with 
agony, and 1 tottered to a bank near a s^all netft cottage, on 
the side of ^e road, hhave a faint recollection of^some one 
coming to me and taking mf hand, but nothing further ; an 4 l 
it was not till mapy iponths afterwards, that 1 became ac- 
acquainted with the circumstances which 1 now relate. It 
appears that the owner of the cottage wafe a half-pay lieutenant 
in the army, who had sold out on accouj^f of his wounds. I 
was humanely taken into his house, laid on abed, and a surgeon 
requested to come to me immediately. <1 had now lost all 
recollection, and who 1 was they could not ascertain. My 
pockets yrere empty, and it was only by the mark on my linen 
that the^ fouqd that my name was Simple. For three weeks 
I remained in a ^tate of alternate stupor and delirium. When 
the latter came on, 1 raveck of Lord Pr^^ilege, O’Hrien, and 
.Celeste^ Mr. Selwin, the oflicer who had so kindly assisted 
ine, kn^ that Simple was the patronymic name of Lord Pri- 
vilege, and he immediately wrote to his lordship, stating that 
a ymmg man of the name of Simple, who, in his delirium 
called upon him and Captain^O'Brien, was lying in a most 
dangerofua state in his hoiftie,*and, that as he presumed I was 
a rc^itive of bis lordship’s, hS h^ dedmed' it right to apprize 
him of the flsct* « < 

unde, who kniw that it must be me, thought thjstoo 
fatWabh^ opportuhity, provided I ^ould live, not toMV'iE; 
hjg power* He wrote to say he w.ould te there in 
two ; at the same time thanking Mr. Selwin for bis 
llhd 41^^11 to his poor hephew, and requesting that no 
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ex^nse ij^ght^ spared. When my uncll arrived^ which 
did in his own chariot, the crisis of the |ever was over ; but I 
was stilUrlPa state of stuprn: arising from extreme debilit^ He 
thaalftd Mr. Selwin for nis attention, which he said ne was 
afraid was of little avail, as I vras every year l%conring more 
deranged ; and he expressed his fears that it would terminate 
in chronic lunacy. His poor father died in the same state,” 
continued my uncle, passing his hand across his e^yes, as if 
much affected. I have brought my physician with me, to^ 
see if he can be moved. 1 shall Qot be satisfied unless I am 
with him night and day.” 

The physician (who was my Ancle’s valet) took me by the 
hand, felt my pulse, •examined my eyes, and pronounced that 
it would be very ea^ to move me, and JL shouM^rgpover 
sooner in a Tnore airy room. Of course, Mr. Selwin raised no 
objections, putting down all to my nftcIeVfegarck for me ; and 
•my clothes were put on me, as f lay in a state of insensibility, 
and I was lifted into the chariot. is most wonderful that 
1 did not die from being ^us taken out of my bed in such a 
state, but it pleased Heaven that it should be o^erwlse. Had 
such an event takeiM^lace, it would probably have pleased my 
uncle much better than my surviving. When I was in the 
carriage, supporter? by the pseudo-physician, my uncle again 
thanked Mr. Selwin, liegged that he would command hia in-* 
terest, wrote a handsome check for the surgeop whg had at* 
tended i»e, and getting into the carriage, drove off with me 
still in a state of insensibility — that is, 1 mas not so insen. 
sible, but 1 think l^elt I had hedh removed, and 1 heard the 
rattling of the wheels ; but my mind was so uncollected, and 
1 w^as in a state of such weakness, that I could not feel assm^ 
of it for a minute. 

For some days afterw'ards, for I recollect nothing about the 
journey, I found myself in bed^n a dark room, and my arms 
confined. J recalled my senses, &nd by degrees was able to 
recollect all that had oe^nurred, until 1 laid down by the road- 
side. Where was I? The^irrom was dark, could distin- 
cuishp nothing ; that I had attempted to do myself 
flyu^, I ^ook for gra^d, or my armeT would nofThave been 
secured. 1 had been inbi fever and delirious, I ^upposodidUUL^ 
had now recovered. 

I had been in a reverie more than an honr^ wondering 
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Nrhy I was left al^e^ when the door of the af&rtment op&ied. 
Who is there ? ” inquired L 

you 've come to yourself |again,” said a gniff^voice ; 
then I 'll give you a little daylight.” ' * 

He t(Jbk down a shutter which covered the whole of the 
window^ and a flood of light poured in^ which blinded me. 
I shut my eyes^ and by degrees admitted tlie light until 1 
could bear it. 1 looked at the apartment: the walls were 
hare and white. washed. I ivas pn a truckle-bedi 1 looked at 
the window — .it was closed up with iron bars. — Why, 
where am I ? ” inquired 1 of the man, with alarm. 

" Where are you ? ” replied he ; why, in Bedlam I '* 


CHAPfER XXIV. 

* e 

AS oSaiEK SAID, IT*S A LONG LANE THAT HAS NO TUaNlNG — I AM 
&E8CUED, AND HAPriNESS POURS llf UPON .ME AS FAST AS MISERY 
BEFORE OVERWllEDMED ME. 

48IK 

The shock was too great — I fell back on my pillow insen- 
sible. How long I lay, I know not, bift when I recc^ered, 
the keeper was gone, and I found a jug of water and some 
bread bj^ the ^de of the bed. I drank the water, and the 
efibct it had upon me was surprising. I felt that l^ould get 
up, and I rosesi^ my arms had been unpinioned during my 
swoon. I got on my feet,^and staggered to the window. I 
looked out, saw the bright sun, the passers-by, the houses 
'4>pposite — all looked cheerful and gay, hut I was a prisoner 
in* a madhouse. Had 1 been mad? 1 reflected, and sup. 
posed that 1 had been, and had been confined by those who 
knew nothing of me. It n^vsr came into my head that my 
uncle had been a party to\t. I threw myself on jthe bed, and 
relieved myself with tears. • '* 

It was about noon that then|t%dical people, attended by the 

Is U^ite quiet^ " , 

Xord ! yes, sir, as quiet as ammb,” replied the man 
10 had before entered. 

I then spoke to the medical gettleman begging him to tell 
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wh/, and^ow,^! nad been brought here. lie answered 
and soothingly, sayings that 1 was ther| at the wish of my 
frienclsy ^fl that every caje would be taken of me ; tJAt he 
\^%s*aware that my paroxysms were only occasional, and that, 
during the time that I was quiet, 1 should hav^ every indul- 
gence that could be granted, and that he hoped that I soon 
should be perfectly well, and be permitted to leave the hos- 
pital. I replied by stating who I was, and how I Jiad been 
taken ill. The doctor shook his head, advised me to lie down^ 
as much as possible, and then quitted me to visit the other 
patients. 

As 1 afterwards discovered, nSy uncle had had me confined 
upon the plea that 1 was a young man, who was deranged with 
, an idea that his name was Simple, and t]^^e W£j^Ch<i heir 
to the title and estates ; that I was very troublesome at times, 
forcing my way into his house and iifkultifl^ the^servants, but 
•in every other respect was harmless ; that my paroxysms 
generally ended in a violent fever, arid that it was more from 
the fear of my coming tc»some harm, than from any ill-will 
towards the poor young man, that he wished me to remain in 
the hospital, and b^Mtaken care of. 

The reader may at once perceive the art of this communi- 
cation : 1, having ifo idea why 1 was confined, would of course 
continue to style myself by my true name ; and as long as I 
did this, so long would 1 be considered in a (lera^ed state. 
The reader must not therefore be surprised i^en I tell him, 
that 1 remained in Bedlam for one year mid eight months. 
The doctor called upon Ae for t\^o or three days, and finding 
me quiet, ordered me to be allowed books, paper, an^ ink, to 
amuse myself; but every attempt at explanation was certain 
to be the signal for him to leave my apartment. 1 found, 
therefore^ not only by him, but from the keeper, who paid no 
attention to any thing I said, tl^t 1 had no chance of being 
listened to, or of obtaining my r|lease. 

After the first roondi, the doctor came to me no more : 1 
was a quiet patient/ and he reidved th^ report of the ke^r. ^ 
sent there witk^j^very *hecessary ^cument throve *^at 
1 was mad ; and, alu^ugh a very little may estaolish a ease 
of lunacy, it requires something very strong indeed, teumflaaP , 
tliat you are iU your right senseg. In Bedlam 1 found it im- 
possible. At the samjB tiide^I was well treated, wa^ allowed 
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necessary comforts, and such amusement is cqiild ob- 
tained from books^ ^c. I had no reason to complain of the 
kee^b^ — except that he was too n|Mch employed to^ w^te his 
time in listening to what he did not believe. 1 wrote seVefal 
letters t(f my sister and to O’Brien during the first two or 
three months^ and requested the .keeper to put them in the 
post. This he promised to do^ never refusing to take the 
letters ; but^ as 1 afterwards found out^ they were invariably 
destroyed. Yet I still bore up with the hopes pf release for 
some time ; but the anxifsty relative to my sister, when I 
thought of her situation, my thoughts of Celeste and of 
O’Brien, sometimes quite overcame me ; then, indeed, I would 
almost* become frantic, and the keepei* would report that I 
had 4ia3^ paM^yam. After six months I became melan- , 
choly, and 1 wasted awav. 1 no longer attempted to amuse 
mysetf, but akt aU *day vath igy eyes fixed upon vaoancy. I 
no longer attended to my person ; 1 allowed my beard t<P 
grow— my face wakne^ washed, unless mechanically, when 
orderec^ by the keeper ; and, if i was pot mad, there was 
every prospect of my soon becoming so. Life passed away as 
a blank — 1 had become indifibrent to e^ry thing — I noted 
time no more — the change of seasons was unperceived — 
even the day and the night followed wilhout ray regarding 
them, 

I was in this unfortunate situation, when one day the door 
was opened, eaid, as had been often the custom cftring my 
imprisonment, vflitors were going round the establishment, 
to indulge their curiosity, in witnessing the degradation of 
their fqjilow creatures, or to ofier their commiseration, I 
paid no heed to them, not even casting up my eyes. This 
young man,” said the medical gentleman who accompanied 
the party, has entertained the strange idea that his n^e is 
Simple, and that he is the^ rightful heir to the title and pro- 
perty of Lord Privilege.” • ... • 

One of the visitors came up ip me,*and looked me in the 
"And so he Jp,” cried fhe, to the doctor, who looked 
wi^btonjphment. Peter, don’t you know me ? ” I 
up. It was General •O’Brien, 1 6bw into his arms, and 
bassMoito tears. ^ 

" Sir/’ arid Qen^ O'Biiien, leading me to the chair, and 
^Ippating jne upon i^ " I that is Mr. Simple, the 
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neplfew Lor% Privilege ; and, I believe, tne neir to tM? 
title. Ifj^therefore, his assertion of such ieing die case, k the 
onhr*p|pbf oV his insanity, be is illegally confined. I anrhere, 
a Sitigner, and a prisoner on parole ; but I ana noj without 
friends. My Lord Bclmore,” said he, turning to another of 
the visitors who had accompanied him, I pledge you my 
honour that what 1 state is true ; and 1 request you will im- 
mediately demand the release of this poor young man?' 

1 assure .you, sir, that I have Lord Privilege's letter," 
observed the doctor. * 

Lord Privilege is a scoundrq)," replied General O’Brien. 
But there is justice to be obtained in this country, %nd he 
shall pay dearly for hfs lettre de cachet. My dear Pgtfiyr, how 
fortunate wa% my viedt to this horrid platil I Y had heaj& so 
much of the excellent arrangements o( this^astablishment, that 
I agreed %o walk round with Load Beltnore ; but I find that 
ft is abused." 

Indeed, General O’Brien, I have Ibeen treated with kind- 
ness," replied 1; ^^and psfiticularly by this gendeman. It 
was not his fault." 

General O’Brien ffid Lord Belmore then inquired of the 
doctor if he had an^ objection to ray release. 

“ None whatever, my lord, even if he were insane ; although 
I now see how I have been imposed upon. We allow the 
friends of any patient to remove him, if they tlfink ^at they 
can pay liim more attention. He may leave with you this 
moment." , ^ ^ 

I now did feel iSy brain turn with the revulsion from 
despair to hope, and I fell back in my seat. The docfbr per- 
ceiving my condition, bled me copiously, and laid me on the 
bed, where 1 remained more than an hour, watched by General 
O'Brien. • 1 tlien got up, calm and thankful. 1 was shaved 
by the barber of the establishnfefit, svashed and dressed my** 
self, and, leaning on the general’s arm, was led out. 1 cast 
my eyes upon the two celebrated, stone figures of Melancholy 
and Raving Madness ; as I pps^d them, > trembled, and 
jpRtpalghtly to the g^^al’s arm, was assisted intS^ the car- 
riage, and bade farewelHio madness and faiisery. _ 

The general said nothing until we approached the ^8^ 
where he resided^ in Dover ^treet^ and then he inquired^ in a 
low voice, whether I cqj^d bear more excitement. 
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V It is Celeste you mean, general ?" * j. ' 

Jjt is, my dear Ixi^, she is here and he squeezed my 
hand. « ie * 

‘‘ Alas cijed I, " Wliat hopes have I now of Celeste ? ” 

" More than you had before,*' replied the general. She 
lives but for you ; and if you are a beggar, 1 have a com. 
petence to make you sufficiently comfortable." 

1 retuAed the general's pressure of the hand, but could not 
speak. We descended, and in a minute I was led ,by the father 
into the arms of the astonished and delighted daughter. 

I must pass over a few days, during which 1 had almost 
recovered my health and spirits ; and had narrated my ad- 
ventur^^to Gener|il O'Brien and Cele^e. My first object 
was fc discover my sister. What had become o£ poor Ellen, , 
in die destitute coQdition^in which she had been left, 1 knew 
not ; and I resolved to go d^wn to the vicarage, fkid make 
inquiries. 1 did not, however, setoff until a legal, adviser had* 
been sent for by General O'Brien ; and due notice given to 
Lord Privilege of an action to be immediately brought against 
him for false imprisonment. 

1 set off in the mail, and the next evehing arrived at the 
town of—. I hastened to die parsonage, and the tears 
stood in my eyes as 1 thought of my mother, my poor father, 
and the peculiar and doubtful situation of my dear sister. I 
was anstl^d* by a boy in livery, and found the present in- 
cumbent at home. He received me politely, listened to my 
story, and then riplied, thaj my sistgr had set off for London 
on day of his arrival, and that she hkd not communicated 
'her int6ntion8 to any one. Here, then, was all clue lost, and 
1 was in despair. 1 walked to the town in time to throw 
myself into the mail, and the next evening joined Celeste and 
the general, to whom I communicated the unpleasant intelli- 
gence, and requested advkre LdW to proceed. 

Lmrd Belmore called the^next morning? and the general 
contalted him. His lordship dXK>k great interest in my ^nn- 

a and, previous to any farther steps, advised me to step 
s etfriage, ancballow him to rela% my case to 
Lmd of the Admiralty. This was itone immediately ; and," 
now an opportunity of speaking freely to his loxdship, 

X to him the conduct of Captain Hawkin% and his 

my unde; also &e of toy uiiides per* 
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eecu^on. ^is fordship finding me under such powerful pi/ 
tection as^Lord Belmore and having eye to my future 
clajias^^vhi^i my uncle’s ^nduct gave him reason to s|^ose 
were ’well founded, was extremely gracious, and^ said, that I 
should hear from him in a day or two. He kept fiis word, 
and oil the third day after «my interview, I received a note, 
announcing my promotion to the rank of commander. I was 
delighted with this good fortune, as was General O’Brien and 
Celeste. • 

When at the Admiralty, I imjuired about O’Brien, and 
found that he was expected home^every day. He had gained 
great reputation in the East Indies, was chief in command at 
the taking of some of* the islands, and, it was said, wq 5 to be 
•created a bargnet for^iis services. Every fhiilf wore atatOur- 
able aspect, excepting the disappeara^ice oi^ my sister. This 
was a weight on my mind I could not remove. * 

* But 1 have forgotten to inform the reader by what means 
General O’Brien and Celeste arrived so^opportunely in England. 
Martinique had been. cap tul%d by our forces about six months 
before, and the whole of the garrison surrendered as prisoners 
of war. General (J^rien was sent home, and allowed to be 
on parole ; although born a Frenchman, he had very high 
connexions in Ireland, of whom Lord Belmore was one. 
When they arrived, they had made every inquiry for me. 
without success : they knew that I had lieen tried bjpa court, 
martial aiTd dismissed my ship, but after that,*no clue could 
be found for my discoverv. ^ • 

Celeste, who was fbarful that some dreadful accident had oc- 
curred to me, had suffered very much in health ; anddjrener^ 
O’Brien, perceiving how much his daughter’s happiness de- 
pended upon her attachment for me, had made up his mind 
that if 1 )yere found, we should be united. I hardly need say 
how delighted he was when Ifes discovered me, though in a 
situation so little to. be wvied. • « 

Xhe story of my incarceratioi^ of the action to be thought 
against my uncle, and the repeats of foul play, relative toj^ 
^Hfbteaiion, had, in^^ mean time, hiien wideljf^dnmlatjed 
among the nobility ; nnd I found that every attention was 
paid me, and I'was rejlfeatedly invited out as an 
curiosity and speculation. The loss of my sist^ also was a 
aubiect of much interest. iSid manv neonle. from cseOd will. 
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nf^de every inquiry to discover her. I had returned one day 
from the solicitor’s, ilho had advertised for her in the news- 
papers^without success, when I fou id a letter for me rn the 
table, in §n A/imiralty enclosure. I opened it — the enclosure 
was one from O'Brien, who had just cast anchor at Spithead, 
and who had requested that the letter should he forwarded to 
me, if an^ one could tell iqy address. 1 tore it open. 

“ My DEAR PeTERj 

“ Where are, and what has become of, you ? I have re- 
ceived no letters for these two ’years, and I have fretted myself to 
death. , I received your letter about the rascally court-martial ; 
but, pe^jpi^s, you^^have not heard that the little scoundrel is 
dead. Yes, Peter; he brought your letter out. in his ow'ii 
ship, and that wasjijs de^th-warrant. I met him at a private 
party. He brought up your lame — I allowed him‘*to abuse 
you, and then told jjim,Jic was a liar and a scoundrel; upon 
which he challenged me, very much against his will ; but the 
affront was so public, that he coiiidn’t help himself. Upon 
which I shot him, with all the good will in the world, and 
could he have jumped up again twenty ti%es, like Jack in the 
box, I would have shot him every time. ^ TJie dirty scoun- 
drel I but there’s an end of him. Nobody pitied him, for 
every pne hated him ; and the admiral only looked grave, and 
then was Very Inuch obliged to me for giving him a vacancy 
for his nephew. By-the-by, from some unknown feand, but 
I presume from tfie officers Qf his ship, ^ received a packet of 
correspondence between him and your wofthy uncle, which is 
about as elegant a piece of rascality as ever was carried on 
between two scoundrels ; but that ’s not all, Peter. 1 've got 
a young woman for you, who will make your heart glad — 
not Mademoiselle Celeste, for I don't know where phe "is — 
but the wet-nurse who went out to India. Her husband was 
sent hQ jai&;;:aB an invalid, 6r»d she was allowed iier passage 
homelllil’ him in my frigate^ « Finding that he belonged to 
th(!!«^^iment, I talked to hdih about one O’Sullivan, who 
married in4Veland, and mentioned the r^i^rs name, andVk ' 
he discovered that she Vas a countrym^ of mine, be told me 
thaf^l!& real name was O’Sullivan, sure enough, but that he 
had always served as 0*Con«ell, ^nd that wife on Ixmd 
Iras the ^oune woman in auesMom Vnon wMeh. 1 sent to 
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speaf to Hr, Ad telling her that I knew all about it^ 
mentioning the names of Ella Flanagan^ ^nd her mother 
had gij^ me the information, ahe was quite astonished/ 
wlieif 1 asked her what had become of the child wjiich she 
took in place of her own, she told me that it had been drown- 
ed at Plymouth, and that her husband was saved at the same 
time by a young officer, ^ whose name I have here/ says she ; 
and then she pulled out of her neck your card, wflh Peter^ 
Simple on it. , * Now,' says I, ^ do you know, good woman, 
that in helping on the rascally exchange of children, you ruin 
that very young man who saved ygur husband, for you deprive 
him of his title and property ? * She stared like a stu^k pig, 
when I said so, and*then cursed and blapied hergg]£ and 
declared she 'd right you as soon as we caffie norne; and^ost 
anxious she is stiU to do so, for sh^^ lovg^the very name of 
you ; so you see, Peter, a goodeaction has its reward some- 
times in this world, and a bad action also, seeing as how 1 ’ve 
shot that confounded villain who darej to fll-use you. I have 
plenty more to say to you,^ Peter ; but 1 don't like writing 
what, perhaps, may never be read, so 1 11 wait till 1 hear from 
you ; and then, as sfihh as 1 get through my business, we will 
set to and trounce that scoundrel of an uncle. 1 have twenty 
thousand pounds jammed together in the consolidated, besides 
the Spice Islands, which will be a pretty penny ; and every 
farthing of it shall go to right you, Peter, and ifiakA lord of 
you, as 1 ^oinised you often that you should be*; andMf you 
win you shall pay, and if ^ou don^, then d^n the luck ahd 
d — the money too. * I beg you will offer my best reg^ds to 
Miss Ellen, and say how happy 1 shall be to hear that Ae is 
well; but it has always been on my mind, Peter, that ybur 
father did not leave too. mudi behind him, and I wish to 
know hovi^ you both get on. 1 left you a carte blanche at 
my agent's, and 1 only hope thkf ywi have taken advantage 
of it, if required; if nqt, you 'r# not the Peter that X left 
bebi^ me. So now, farewell,»and don't forget to answer my 
letter in no time. ^ Eier your'ig ^ 

^‘TMSfiKOB (yJlinEM." 

^ This was indeed joyful Intelligence. I handed the ktSlo 
General O'Brien, who read it; ^Celeste banging over 
Aoulder, and perusing ibat tfie^^e time. 
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^**This is well,”*fiaid the general. " Peter, I wisj you 'joy; 
taSi, Celeste, 1 ought to wish you joy also, at your future 
presets. It will indeed be a gratification if ever x hail you 

¥ J T» • ■! »» A 

as Lady Priv|iege. 

Celeste,” said I, you did not reject me when I was penny- 
less, and in disgrace. O my poon sister Ellen I if I could but 
find you, how happy should I be ! " 

I sat down to write to O'Brien, acquainting him with all 
that had occurred, and the loss of my dear sister* The day 
after the receipt of my letter, O'Brien burst into the room. 
After the first moments of congratulation were past, he said. 
My heart *s broke, Peter, dbout your sister Ellen : find her 
1 mus^ I shall mve up my ship, for I’ll never give up the 
searCu sa long alS 1 Kve. I must find heR” 

" Do, pray, my dear O’Brien, and I only wish—” 

" Wish wnat, Peter shall I tell you what I wisfe ? — that 
if I find her, you’ll give her to me for my trouble,” 

As far as I araT coiltemed, O’Brien, nothing would give 
me greater pleasure; but God knows to what wretchedness 
and want may have compelled her.” 

Shame on you, Peter, to think so o4^our sister. I pledge 
my honour for her. Poor, miserable, and unhappy she may 
be — but no — no, Peter. You don't knbw — you don’t love 
her as I do, if you can allow such thoughts to enter your mind,” 
This Conversation took place at the window ; we then turned 
round to Gendral O’Brien and Celeste. 

" Captain O’lAien,” said the general. 

Sir Terence O’Brien, you please, general. His M^jest} 
has givjn me a handle to my name.” 

** 1 congratulate you. Sir Terence,” said the genera], shaking 
him by the hand : what I was about to say is, that 1 hopi 
yon. will take up your quarters at this hotel, and we wil 
aH I Ellen : in th 

maWH^^ we have no time,, to lose, ^n our exposure of Lor* 
PrK'Sge* Is the woman in tQjw&^” , 

' if JTes, and under dock and Aey ; but the devil a fear of hei 
Millions \lWd not (bribe her to wrow, him who risfced^hi 
life for her husband.' She ’s Irish, general, to ih^back bom 
Sev^theless, Peter, we must go to our solicitor, to give tl 
ll^lelligeiice, that he may take the necessary steps,” 
^I^For^hree ' weeks, O’Brien «w%s d||i^t in his search f< 
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Ellen, employing every description of emissary without succe68.j 
In the meaib jvhile, the general and I weil* prosecuting our 
cause^ a|p;ainst Lord Privilege! One morning, Lord Beli/oie 
called upon us, and asked the general if we would accopipany 
him to the theatre, to 'see two celebrated pieces performed. In 
the latter, which was a musicaPfarce, a new performeif was to 
come out, of whom report spoke highly. Celeste consented, 
and after an early dinner, we joined his lordship in his private 
box, which was •above the stagey on the first tier. The first 
piece was played, and Celeste, who liad never seen the per- 
formance of Young, was delighted, ^he curtain then drew up 
for the second piece. In the second act, the new perforn^r, a 
*Miss Henderson, was lei by the manager on ^e stag fr.-^ she 
was apparently much frightened and excited^ but three rouSds 
of applause gave her courage, and she p{Ocee()ad. ^t the very 
first notes oi her voice I was startled, and 0*Brien, who was 
befiind, threw himself forward to look a^her^* but as we were' 
[ almost directly above, and her head was turned the other way, 

^ we could not distinguish hei^features. As she proceeded in 
I her song, she gained courage, and her fac^ was turned towards 
I us, and she cast her eyS up — saw me — the recognition was 
I mutual — I held out arm, but could not speak — she stag- 
^ gered, and fell down in a swoon. 

f *T is Ellen I ” cried O’Brien, rushing past me; and, making 

;f one spring cj^wn on the stage, be carried her off,* befOte any 
I other person could come to her assistance, ^followed him, 
iand found him with Ellen |till in l)^s arms, and the actresses 
l^ssisting in her recovery. The manager came forward to apo- 
Slogise, stating that the young lady was too ill to proceed^, and 
^he audience, who had witnessed the behaviour of O'Brien and 
myself, were satisfied with the romance in real life which had 
been exhibited. Her part was read by another, but the piece 
was little attended to, every one tr^^ng^to find out the occasion 
^of this uncomifion occurrence. Insdie mean time, Ellen was 
put iM a hackney-coach by O'Brien and me, and we drove to 
the hotel, where we were soon jpinld by theteneral and 
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CHAPTER XXY, 

n NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS, WHETHER IT BE GOOD OR BAD NEWS 
1 8UCI8SED IK EVERT THl^G, AND TO EVERT THING, MT WIFE, MT T1TLE| 
AXm ESTATE — AND ** ALL *8 WELL THAT ENDS WELL.'* 

■ 

I SHAix pass over the scenes which followed^ and give my 
sister's history in her ownVords. 

wrote to you, my dear Peter, te tell you that I had con- 
uderelf it mf^duly to pay all my father’s debts with yopr 
money, and that there were but sixty pounds left when every 
claim J^d^en shtisfiSd; ^d 1 requested you toscome to me 
as soon as you could, that I might have your counsel end 
assistance as to nfjr fiAure arrangements." 

received your letter, Ellen, and, was hastening to you, 
when — ■ - -but no mattey, 1 will tell my story afterwards." 

^^Bay after day 1 waited with anxiety for a letter, and then 
wrote to the officers of the ship to know if any accident had 
occurred. I received an answer from fhe surgeon, informing 
me that you had quitted Portsmouth to join me, and had not 
since li«?n heard of. You may imagine my distress at this 
communication, as I did not doubt but that something dreadful 
had occurred,%8 1 know, too well, that nothing would have 
detained you from me sudi a* time. The new vicar ap- 
pomttd, had come down to look over the house, and to make 
arrangements for bringing in his family. The furniture be 
had previously agreed tq take at a valuation, and the suni had 
been appropriated in liquidation of our father's d^bts? I ^d 
sdready been permitted |o yemain longer than was usual# and 
^ no alternative but ta ^uit, which I did not do undlj^ 
||^ tnoment. 1 could not Ijave i&y address, for I ki^pPnot ' 
lllgre 1 was to go.^ I tookVy coach, and arrived 

Bl^ndiai- My i|^t object was to ^^ure the mesn%of^ive- 
by offering mnyself as a govmess; but I found gr^ 
pllfeultief hm not being able tcf procure a good reference,, 
hiving al«eady served in that <^pacity« At" 
taken into a^famU^ fb br^g up tbeei little girls ; 
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but 1 ston fofnd tut how little chance 1 had comfort The 
lady had objected to me as too good-looking — for this san^ 
reason the *gSiftleman insisted upon my beii% engaged. 

^^Thus was I a source o^ disunion — the lady treatedT me 
with great harshness, and the gentleman with too ihuch atten- 
tion. At last^ her ill-treatn^ent^ and his persecution, were 
both so intolerable, that 1 gave notice that 1 should leave my 
situation.*’ 

I beg your pardon, Miss Ellen, but will you obuge me 
witl: the name and residence of that gentleman ? ” said O’Brien. 

Indeed, Ellen, do no such thing/' replied 1 ; continue 
your story.” • 

i 1 could not obtain another situation as governess; foe as I 
always stated wliere I had been, and did ^ot^hoose ^ic^jpve 
the precise rea^n for quitting — merely stating that 1 was not 
comfortably whenever the lady was cabled ujlbn $ar my cha. 
raster, she invariably spoke of me* so as to prevent my obtain^ 
ing a situation. • • 

At last I was engaged ^s teacher to a ' school. I had 
better have taken a situation as housemaid. I was expeSled to 
be every where, to do«every thing — ^was up at daylight, and 
never in bed till x^ast midnight ; fared very badly, and was 
equally ill paid— buf still it was honest employment, and 1 
remained there for more than a year ; but, though as econo- 
mical as possible, my salary would not maintain pfie m clothes 
and washing, which was ail I required. There yras a roaster 
of elocution, who came every week, and wh^e wife was the 
teacher of music. They tdbk a greft liking to me, and pointed 
out how much better 1 should be off, if 1 could succeed on the ^ 
stage, of which they had no doubt. For months I refused, 
hoping still to have some tidings of you ; but at last ray 
drudgery became so insup^rtable, and my means so decreased^ 
that 1 unwillingly consented. • , 

^ It was then nineteen montiis ^uioe 1 had heard of you, 
andj^oumed you as dbad. l^ad no relations except my 
unde, and 1 woir unknown erenM him. I quitted the dtu- 
atipp, aod took up mji^bode the tea&etr of el<^do» alffi 
Ins^fe, who treated th^witii every Idndoess and prepared me 
for my new career. Neither al the sdiooly which was^ree 
miles from London, nor at my neig reddenoe^, which was over 
Westminster-bridge, di<LI ew; see a newspaper; k was no 
• 9 5 
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wondier, therefc^re, that 1 did not know of y)iir advertilements. 

\ After three months’ preparation I was recommended and in- 
\ro(}uced to the ^nanager by my kind friends^ and accepted. ^ 
Yoti know the rest/* 

Well; Miss Ellen, if any one ever tells you that you were 
on the stage, at all events you may reply that you wasn’t there ' 
long,** 

‘<I^ust not long enough to be recognised,” replied she. 
*^L recollect how often 1 have expressed my disgust at those 
who would thus consent to exhibit themselves — but circurn*- 
stances strangely alter our feelings. 1 do, however, trust tliat 
1 should have been respecUble, even as an actress.*' 

^^flThat you would, Miss Ellen,** replied O’Brien. Whatr 
didv'1 4311 you^ ?et(!r ?'* 

You pledged your honour that nothing would induce EUen 
to disgrace^her family,^! recollect, O'Brien.** 

** Thank you, Sir Terence, for your good opinion,** replied 
BUen. 

My sister had been with us about three days, during which 
I had informed her of ^ all that had taken place, when, one 
evening finding myself alone with her> I candidly stated to her 
what were O’Brien’s feelings towards her, and pleaded his 
cause with all the earnestness in my pofi^er. i 

“ My dear brother,’* replied she, ‘‘ I have always admired 
Captaii^^O*3rien*8 character, and always have felt grateful 
to him for his kindness and attachment to you ; <jut I cannot 
say that I love^nm — I have never thought about him, except 
as one to whom we are bc^ much*lndebted/* 


But do you mean to say that you could not love him ? ** 
jfo, I do not : and I will do all 1 can, Peter — I will try ' 
<—1 never will, if possible, make him unhappy who has been so 

.'•^^^pend upon it, Ell^Uj that with your knowledge of 
0*Bnbh, and with feelingiif of gratitude to him,^ you will soon 
love him, if once you acc^t him is a suitor. MaxJ tell ^ 
Km — ^** y O 

^^ou^ay tell that be may nl;ad his own cause, my 
dear brother; and, at all events, 1 wm listen to ne other, unm 
^ has had fair play ; but recoUeod, that at'oresent I only like , 
yHmA^likeliim very muc^,hii true — but still I only like 
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I 'Ira? qijte satisfied with my success^ an() so was O'Brieni* 
when I told him. a 

‘^py the*po^®^s, Peter, she *s an angrf, and I can't eii^ct 
he^ to love an inferior being like myself; but if shen only 
like me well enough to marry me, I 'll trust to aTter^arriage 
for the rest. Love comes with the children, Peter. . Well, but 
y^ou need not say that to her — devil a bit — they shall come 
upon her like old age, without her pelrceiving it.*’ « 

O’Brien having thus obtained permission, certainly lost nep* 
time in taking advantage of it. Create and 1 were more fondly 
attached every day. The solicitor declared my case so good, 
that he could raise fifty thousanft pounds upon it. In short, 
ill our causes were prosperous, when an event occurred,»the de* 
tails of which, of course, 1 did not obtain ttnUHnsome timfinfter- 
wards, but which I shall narrate here, ** 

My un^le was very much alaj^mecAvheif lie discovered that 
[ had been released from Bedlam — still more so, when he had 
notice given him of a suit, relative to dbe sftccessiou to the title. 
Elis emissaries had discovered that the wet-nurse had been 
brought home in O’Brien's frigate, /md was kept so close that 
they could not comiwunicate with her. He now felt that all 
his schemes would prove abortive. His legal adviser was with 
him, and they had oeen walking in the garden, talking over the 
contingencies, when they stopped close to the drawing-room 
windows of the mansion at Eagle Park* • ^ 

But, fur/' observed the lawyer, ^'if you will not confide in 
me, 1 cannot act for your benefit. You stillenssert that nothing 
of the kind has taken pla^ ? " ^ 

I do," replied his lordship, It is a foul inven^on/' 
Then, my lord, may 1 ask you, why you considered it 
advisable to imprison Mr. Simple in Bedlam ? ” 

Because I hate him," retorted his lordship, — * detest 
him." • •• ^ 

And for what reason, my lord ? his character is unim* 
pfiyshed, and he is you^* near j’elative." 

1 tell ybi|^ sir, that 1 hat«^m — yould that he were now 
ppnggdead at my feof ! *' - ^ 

Hardly were the words out of my^uncle's mouth, .when a 
whiszing was heard for a second, and then something Ml down 
within a foot ot where they stoqd^ with a heavy cra^ They 
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\ 9 tarted’ — turned ground — the adopted heir lay liftelesa At their 
and their legs were bespattered with his blood and his 
The poor uoy^ seeing bis^ lordship beloi^, lia^ leaned 
out of one of the upper windows to call to him^ but lost his 
balance/- anh had fallen h^ad foremost upon the wide stone 
pavement, which surrounded the mansion. For a few seconds^ 
Ihfrlav^r and my uncle looked upon each other with horror. 

A judgment ! — a judgment ! ” cried the lawyer at last, 
Jpoking at his client. My unde covered4|^ face with his hands, 
and feU. Assistance nowecame out, \mt there was more than 
one to help up. Thai violence of his emotion had brought on 
an apoplectic fit, ,and my uude, although he breathed, never 
spoke again. 

It^Was in conAu^u^nce of this tragical event, of which we did 
not^^ow the particulars until afterwards, that the next morning 
my solidtor called^ and put a l^ter into my hand, saying, Allow 
me to congratulate your lordship." We were all at breakfast at 
the time, and the genera!, O'Brien, and myself jumped up all in 
such astonishment at this nnexpecj(ed title being so soon con- 
ferred 'dpon me, that we had a lieavy bill for damages to pay ; 
and had not Ellen cauglit the tea-urni^ 4 is it was tipped over, 
there would, in all probability, have been a doctor's bill into 
the bargain. The letter was eagerly read — it was from my 
uncle’s legd adviser, who had witnessed the catastrophe, in> 
forming xae, tjiat all dispute as to the succession was at an end 
by the tragicaLevent that bad tdeen place, and that had put 
seals upon every*^hing, awaiting my arrival or instmetions. 
^ The sdidtor, as he presenteQ the letter, said that he would take 
his kave, and ca^ again in an hour or two, when 1 was more 
.^otnposal. MjMlrst movement, when I had read the letter 
aloud, was to throw my arms round Celeste, and embrace her 
.wand O’BrieA, taking the hint, did the tsame to Ellen, and 
was exensed in consideration gC circumstances ; but, ^ soon as 
she cpuld disengage herselt Jier arms were entwined round my 
Ueck^ While Celeste was hangifig^on hd father's. 

' posed of theladies, the aendenl^ now shook han^ and althougli 
w^i|au not^ appetit& to finidn our breajf^jssts, never waftih^^ 
a himpier quintette. . , ^ « 

. ^ my solicitor retsimed, and congratulateii 

: tiM necessarv fimarations* J 
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desB^d hvni go down imm^ately to Esigle Park^ auend4>6 
the fune^ of my uncle, and the poor little boy who had naid 
so deiifly his inteUde^ advancement* and take charm m>m 
ntynmcle's legal adviser, who remained in the housC The 
dreadful accident in high life*' found its way jlito*the papers 
of the day^ and before dinner time a pile of visiting cards was 
poured in, which covered the^ table. The next daly, a letter 
arrived from the First Lord, announcing that he hai} made out ^ 
my commis^on as posUcaptun, and trusted that 1 would allRff* " 
him the pleasure of presenting it himself at his dinner hour, at 
half-past seven. Very much obliged to him : the fool of the 
family might have waited a lollg while for it. 

While I was readftig this letter, the waiter came to say 
that a young woman below wanted to spedt?^ me. ^^sired 
her to be shown up. As soon as she came in, site bur^ipto 
tears, knelt down, and kissed igy hsKd. * * ^ 

^ “ Sure, it’s you — oh! yes — it's you that saved my poor 

husband when 1 was assisting to^ouf ruin. And an't 1 
punished for my wicked doings — an'i my poor Ixff ^ad ? ’* 

She said no more, but remained qii^er knees sobbing bitterly. 
Of course the read^ recognises in her the wet-nurse who h^ 
exchanged her child. 1 raised her up, and desired her to apply 
to my solicitor to pay her expenses, and leave her address. 

But do you forgive me, Mr. Simple ^ It *8 not that 1 have 
forgiven myself." * 

1 d Abrgive you with all my heart, my good woman* You 
have been punished enough.'* ^ 

1 have, indeed, '^replied she, Ibbbing ; but don’t 1 deserv/' 
it all, and more too ? God s blessing, and ail the s|ints’ too, 
upon your head, for your kind forgiveness, aoffhow. My heart 
is lighter.*' And she quitted the room. 

She h^ad scarcely quitted the hotel, when the waiter came up- 
again. Another lady, my krd,, wishes to speak with you; 
but she won’t give her name/' ^ • 

, ^ Really, my lord, you sfem to have an extensive Ssnnde 
acquaintance said the geneor^* ^ 

‘*iAt all events, %1 am not aware pf any tfar4 I be 
ashamed <of. Show the lady up, waiter/’ 

In a momenf entered^ fat unwieldy little mortal, veay w^arm 
from walking sat down in«a chair, threw hack bar tippet^" 
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8ttd then exclaimeflj Lord bl^s you, how hjtve gr^wt) ( 
gemim'j if I can hardly believe my eyes ; and I declare he don't 
kno^ me ” * * * f » 

I Really cannot exactly recollect where I had the pl^siire 
of seeing *you^before^ madam.” 

W^lj. that’s what I said to Jemima^ when 1 went down 
in the khbhen. ' Jemima/ says I, ^ I wonder if little Peter 
Simple wjjl know me/ And Jemima says^ ' 1 think he would 

parrot, marm/ *' 

Mrs. Handycock, I believe/’ said I, recollecting Jemima 
and the parrot, although, from a little thin woman, she had 
grown so fat as not to be recdgnisable. 

" Olf ! so you’ve found me out, Mf. Simple — my lord, 1 
ought^ say. I need not ask after your grandfather , 

n<>#]flibr I Jmow he's dead; but, as I was coming this way for 
orders, I thought t Wouldfjust^tep in and see how yoi:^ looked.” 

1 trust Mr. Handycock is well, ma’am. Pray is he a* 
bull or a bear?” * c 

Lo|<r*bless you, Mr. Simple -e-my Iprd, I should say — 
he’s been neither bull nqf.J)^ar for these three years. He was 
obliged to waddle ; if 1 didn’t know much about bulls an^* 
bears, I know very well what a lame duck is, to my cost. 
We’re off the Stock Exchange, and Mr. Handycock is set up 
as a coal merchant.” 

Indeed 1 

Yes f d^atiis, we have no coals, but we take t^ers, and 
have half-a.crown<& chaldron for our trouble. As Mr.. Han- 
«^ycock says, it’s a very goo^businesJ, if fojx only had enough 
of it. Ij^^rhapf your lordship may be able to give us an order. 
It’s nothing oul^ your pocket, and something into ours.” 

I shall he very happy when 1 return again to town, Mrs. 
^Handycock. I hope the parrot is quite well.” ^ ' 

Oh { my lord, that’s n tma subject ; only think of Mr. 
Handycock, when we retired^ from the ’Change,, taking my 
parrot one day and selling it for fi4e guineas, saying^^e 
gtijgeas was b^r tlun a naStp squalling bird|ii To be sure, 
there ^as nothing for^nner mat day ; bift, as Jemims wgre^ A 
with me, we’d rather have gone without a dinner Isi n month, 
than parked with Poll. Since we’ve lookg|mp a little in 
.the nn five imineas. bv hook^OT bv crook, and 
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tiled to* get Coll back again^ but the ltdy said she wouldn't 
take guineas for him.’' ^ 

^S^ii5.Hb.ndycock then jumped from ner chair, saying,*^' Good 
fhorning, my lord ; Hr leave one of Mr. Hf^dycodc's cards. 
Jemima would be so glad to see you." * 

As she left the room, (lieleste laughingly asked me whether 
I had any more such acquaii^ances. ^ 

I replied,' that 1 believed not ; hut I must acknowledge that, 
Mrs. Trotfjr was brought to my recollection, and 1 was u^jffer 
some alarm, lest she sh/ild also come and pay me her respects. 

The next day I had another unexpected visit We had just 
sat down to dinner, when we Ulard a disturbance below ; and, 
shortly after, the general's French servant came f t^at 

ha^te, sayinjg that ihbre was a foreigne* iS^w, who ^jshed to 
see me ; and that he had been caning one^of the waiterS^the 
hotel, j(pr not paying him prefer respecd ^ 

Who can that be ? " thought I : and I went out of the 
door, and looked over the banistersfas tile noise stilL continued. 

You must not com# here to beat EnglishiSen^l can tell 
you," roared one of the waiters.. ,j;^What do we c|re for your 
foreign counts ? " ♦ 

Sacre, canaille ! " cried the other party, in a contemptuous 
voice, which I wd!l knew. 

“ Ay, canal ! — we*ll duck you in the canal, if you don’t 
mind.” • • » , 


You will ! ” said the stranger, who had k^tllbrto spoken 
French. Allow me to observe — in thf most delicate man^ 

ner in the world -fjust* to hintf that you are a d d trerf; 

cher-scraping, napkin-carrying, shilling-seek^, up-#nd*down- 
stairs son of a bitch — and take this for youffmpudence ! ’’ 

The noise of the cane was a^n heard ; and I hastened 
down stairs, where I found Coudt Shucksen thrashing two 0F 
three ot the waiters without* energy. At my appearance, the 
waiters, who were showing retreated to a short distance, 
of reach of the cafcb. , 

My detf count," exdain^ I, it you ? " an^I jhook 
himjiy the nand % * a ^ 

Myi dear Lord Privilege, will you excuse me? but these 
fellows are saucy." • m • 

Then I’l^ve them discharged," replied 1. "If a friend 
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6f \nine> and an officer of youicmk and diatiftctioai^^canftot 
come^to see me withoiU 1 will seek another hd^lV' ^ 
Thffi^hmatr of mine^ and the reception 1 gave the 
put all to rljpbt|. The waiters imeakM olf^ and the mastef oT 
the hotel aphtof^sed. It appeali| that they had desired him 
to wait coffee-room they could announce him, 

lit the count’s ^gn^. 

just sitting dotn^Ho dinner, count: will yoa 

♦ I f 


^whidil 

j%Ufl?^\,^ 

soon as I have improved ray wlet, my dear lord,” re- 
plied you must perceive that I am off a journey/' 

The miutter of the hotel hofred, and proceeded to show the 
f<Utn4ri!La dresnng^m, * 

retoriffi^p stairs—'^ What fvaa the nj^tter?" 4n- 

quyafO'Brien. , 

O nothing*! -^a little distufbanee in consequence «f a fo^ 
, ^ ieigner not tiiderstanding English/’ 

In abortive minutes* the waiter opened the door,, and 
kShucksen. • 


No^,^P’Biri«i, you'iy^e. puwled,*’ said I ; and in came 
I'tihe-Ctnps^ ^ 

, . y |ly dear lord Privily/* said he, coming up and taking 
^ hand^ ^ lei me not be the last & congratulate you 

^oi^osu I was tunning up the channel in my 
n^udien n^^loi»!toit gave me the newspaper, in which 1 
change of circumstances. I^adean 
hr didp^i^ my andbr at Spitbead this mornings and 
rcmne ii|»:;{NMitto eitprelb bow sincet^ly 1 participate in 
^ItUodfcntni^^ Smcksen then politely saluted the 

^ mA iiiie jsmtti, aii4| round to O’Brien, who had 
at him with 4^e^eot.. 

^^W^CSount Shueksen, allow line to introduce Sir TejtBnce 

> By the that j^yedri^ore^M^m, hut it's a puzzle,” 
said 0’Br^ eamestiy looking ip th/eount's face. Bla^ 
Ch dear fell|^) when did 

<r Ftiieiaiitealii^Kwiffid ihi;' Ooiinti M 

' ^•4ever weftt into U. Sir Terence. 
D, my lord, 111 Jhe acme food, . 
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as I^eallpraain %)ot a little hyngry. 4^tet dinn^^ Captdn 
shall hear my history.” ‘ , 

UJsJTcrA was confided^ the whole plrty, up 9 <l^yj^edg^ 
ing thyself for their keepii^ it loclftd up in thei]^#n h^tsl 
which was a%old thing on my part, consideringffa&t tM of 
them were ladies. # • 4 

* The count stayed with us |br some time, and tos int^- 
diftej by wne ‘everywhere. It was impossible to ditfcoveHnat 
he had not Rien bred up ^ a .court, his manners were so goO<ff 
He was a great favourit^with\h^]adies ; and his musta^os, 
bad French, and waltzing-^ an accomplishment he had picked 
up ki Sweden — were quite the^rogue. All the ladies were 
sorry when the Swcdfeh count announced ^s departuigJmUli 

.p. i;.c. ^ • < 

Before I left town, I called upon^he Fir|t Lord of the^li^ 
miralty, and procured for Swigburne a Urst-rafe, buildiitj^^ 
^hat is to say, ordered to be built. This he had often said he 
wished, as he was tired of the sea, alter a service of^rty-five 
years. Subsequently, 1 obtained leave of absence forliiin every 
year ; and he used to maklHh|Ml&i^y happy at £^le Parhi 
Most of his time was,^iowever, passed on the lake, eiuier hidi- 
ing or rowing about^* telling long stories to all who would join 
' him in his water excursions. 

A fortnight after my assumjag my title, we set off for Eagle 
Park ; and Celeste consented to my entK^aties, thn^the wg^ding 
should tal^ place that day month. Upon thtsNiift G^Brien 
spake ; and*to oblige me, EUen’ consented ftat ^ should be 
united on the same Ay. * 4 

O'Brien wrote to Father M^Gr&th ; biit th^etter^as re- 
turned by post, with dead** marked ^on tlie^tside. O'Brien 
then wrote to one of his sisters, whi^formed him, that Father 
McGrath would cross thl bog one i^ening when be had taken' 
l a very large proportion of wldskty ;tand that he was seen out 
of the right path, apd h^ ftever J^en heard of afterwards. 



O’Brien observed, have come upon us like old age, until we 
;^ow can muste^k large GhrisUnas party in the two lllnilies. 
^^he general’s npl is irhite and«he rits and. smiles, Jhaunr tu 





«nd in the gamboh: of hk .^nd- 


.hiato^ of-. Peter Simple, V’stpunt 
i ho longer but tne head of the family, v^io 

^ VoMarewelL' 
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